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DR. WISDOM 



ON TOX 



GOTHIC, CELTIC, FRENCH, AND CLASSIC ELEMENTS OF 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



The address of Dr. Wisdom on the Anglo-Saxon pari of the English 
langpiage produced no ordinary sensation in the country. It brought rich 
mines of thought to yiew. Teachers and trustees Vied with each other in 
carrying out the plans which the Doctor suggested in it The ministers of 
the gospel aided the common enthusiasm on the subject^ and gave themselves 
to inrestigation and effort. The feelings every where manifested, was some- 
what like that which a man feels when he visits, after a long travel in foreign 
pai'ts, his native country and paternal home. So Professor Oadmus informs 
the Association. 

After the feeling had somewhat subsided, there was a common desire to 
hear Dr. Wisdom on the other elements of the English language. Let us 
see, said they, how they were engrafted on the Anglo-Saxon. Let us see the 
English language in the origin, engrafting, resemblance, and growth of its 
several parts. These feelings were soon gratified. The Doctor cheerfully 
acceded to their wishes, and addressed them on the Gothic^ Celtic^ French, 
and ClasBic elements of our language. 

OUTLINE OF THE ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, said Dr. Wisdom, I am happy to meet you here this evening. 
You have honored me almost too much by the respect paid to my views 
and suggestions. Rather let me say, you have honored both me and your- 
selves in honoring the Anglo-Saxon part of our language — our mother- 
tongue. 

Gentlemen, allow me to refresh your minds by a reference to my lost 
address. The topic must ever be dear to those who speak the English 
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language. Yoa agreed with me in that address that the ANGLO-SAXON 
is the basis of our language — the stock on which the otlier elements that 
compose it have been engrafted. These elements^ you wish to know. You 
desire a knowledge of their engrafture. 

The desire, gentlemen, is alike natural and honorable. Tou would not 
willingly be ignorant of the rich armory of English speech t You would 
not be coldly indi£ferent to the sources from which you have received such 
rich and varied instruments of thought? You wish to become acquainted 
with the contributions which have ennobled the English language and made 
it the glory of the earth. 

I would not^ gentlemen, unduly elevate our native speech. And yet^ I 
must praise it Like the American nation, it gathers to itself the elements 
of power from the four quarters of the globe. It is the asylun^ of free 
thought and song. Its various elements are points of union between it and 
all other languages, and hold out a fresh promise of readily Anglici2dng the 
mind of the world. 

But your wish, gentlemen. I return to it. And yet, I can only gratify it 
in part This address is designedly too general and popular in its character 
to meet fully your wishes. It will serve, perhaps, as a finger-post on the 
cross-ways of thought, and thus fulfil its mission. 

I mention the GOTHIC element first Next to the Anglo-Saxon, it claims 
our earliest attention. It embraces words from the German, Banish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian languages. As early as A. D. 787, the people speaking 
these languages began to make inroads upon England. Conquest brought 
them to the shores of Albion. War first engrafted their speech upon the 
Anglo-Saxon^stock. Now, gentlemen, it is to be remembered that all those 
tongues are sisters to the Saxon speech. There was a time when this 
speech was understood in Central and Northeini Europe. But time, culture, 
climate, new scenes and pursuits, have altered their features. The ancient 
Goths occupied the island of Gothland and the shores of the Baltic. They 
lived in contact with our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. They formed the second 
migration from Asia into Europe about thirteen hundred years before the 
Christian era. The words from this source relate chiefly to war, common 
life, and sensible things. 

The Celtic element of our language is small, and was received from the 
Celts — tribes that formed the first migration from Asia into Europe. This 
occurred about fifteen hundi^ed years before the Christian era. They settled 
in Spain, Gaul, and Great Britain, but were doomed to yield in every place 
to the Gothic tribes. They live still in their descendants in France, Wales^ 
Scotland, and Ireland. The words from this source are few in number. 
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Some of tliem have been retained from the ancient Celtic language; othern 
have come to us through the Latin. Some are common to the Celtic and 
Gothic toDguefi ; others still are of late introduction, and liaTC been received 
from the Welsh and the Gaelic of Scotland and Ireland. They refer chiefly 
to common life, religion, and rude art. 

The French element of our language is quite respectable. It was intro- 
duced at the Norman Conquest, A.D. 1066, at which period, it became at 
oDce the language of courts,' colleges, and official life. It was spoken in 
England till the time of Edward the Third, A. D. 1327. From that time 
Anglo-Saxon dates its supremacy. But it retained many French words ; and 
since then, has received many more through the agency of commerce, manu- 
factures^ alid the arts. They refer mainly to law, taste, and fashion. 

The Classic element of the English language, embracing words from the 
Latin and Greek, is of great importance. A few words from this source 
were received in connection with the conquest of Britain by Ciesar, 66 B. C. 
During the Christian Anglo-Saxon monorche^ many words were introduced. 
Tliese referred to the affairs of the Church. A gi'eat accession took place at 
the revival of learning, or about the time of Henry the Eighth. Since tliis 
periodf the learned have swelled the number to thousands. The work is 
still progressing. Classic words seem to have a charm for educated mind. 
Looking over the words from this source, we find that they refer to religion, 
law, artS) and sciences. 

These are the main elements of our language. Gentlemen, would you ask 
why we should study them f Why ? Oh, it is pleasant to know our ancestry 1 
It must be agreeable to be made acquainted with exotic taorda as well as 
exotic plants 1 Such knowledge is valuable. It is history and philosophy. 
Words are reeordSj and form the true history of a people — their autobiography. 
Words are philosophy. Inquiring into their origin, uses, and changes, we see 
the visible workings of the soul : we trace the progress of a people in 
knowledge, manners^ and the duties of life. More than this : studying them 
in groups under the leading divisions of thought^ we have an opportunity 
of seeing tlie character and civilization of the Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Celtic, 
French, and Classic nations. " Language is not made, but grows.** " The 
heart of a people is its mother-tongue." 

Let me conclude this address, gentlemen, in the words of the emi- 
nent GrimoL Speaking of the English language, he says: "It possesses^ 
through its abundance of free medial tones, which may be learned indeed, 
but which no rtdes can teach, the power of expression such as never per- 
haps was attained by any human tongua Its altogether intellectual and 
singularly happy foundation and development has arisen from a surprising 
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alliance between the two noblest languages of antiquity, the German and 
Romanesque — the relation of which to each other is well known to be such, 
that the former supplies the material foundation, the latter the abstract 
notions. Yes^ truly, the English language may with good reason call itself 
a universal language, and seems chosen, like the people, to rule in future 
times in a still greater degree in all the comers of the earth. In richness, 
sound reason, and flexibility, no modem tongue can be compared with it, 
not even the Gennan, which must shake bff many a weakness before it can 
enter the lists with the English." 
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Toe literarj AbsocUUoii, reljiog on the Address of Dr. Wisdom, was 
ftbont to eommit the third Hand-Book of English Orthography to the care 
of the public, without a word of introduction, when it occurred to them 
that some questions would arise in the mind of the reader, which should be 
anticipated. 

The Plan of the Work, The plan of the work is, in the main, that of the 
other Hand-Books. The work is divided into three parts : the ftikst embraces 
the MATERIALS of the words of Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek 
origin ; the sisoond, their application in the fomcaiion and use of such words ; 
and the third, their etymology, so fax as to trace the engrafted elements 
to the Latin and Greek, and thence to their origin in nature. The same 
topics are presented, but handled more fully. In pursuing this course, the 
Association was infli\enced by the importance of a judicious repetition^ and 
the adranced state of the pupil, which demanded a more thorough treat- 
ment of the whole subject 

The VarieUi4me from the tecond Hand-Book, In some cases, the Association 
has seen fit to vary the general plan. There is more system introduced. 
The terminations, suffixes and prefixes, from the yarious languages, are pre- 
sented together, and, as far as possible, arranged in classes. This last feature 
is one of much interest, and will render the study of the materials of 
orthography more agreeable and prosperous. The law of mind, by which 
the child picks up nouns first, then adjectiyes, and afterwards yerbs, is giyen 
in fnlL According to this plan, three exercises will complete each, study, 
and furnish the child with the most desirable words in the language on each 
topic of thought, and in the order in which they enter into the structure of 
sentences. 

The Claims of the Wobk f This third Hand-Book has some original and 
substantial claims. They are presented in the following particulars : 

1. The child is naturally introduced to the study of English Orthography. 
In this introduction, he is led to see its relationf and extent. The field iok. 
surveyed and bounded. 
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2. The mixed chara<^er of EDglish Orthography is noticed and explained. 
The words of Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek origin, although na- 
turalized, retain much of their national form and structure. See p. 17. 

8. The engrafted elements of the English language, consisting of the dif- 
ferent national groups of words just mentioned, are earefully estimated. 
Their history is given. See p. 18, etc 

4. The elements of orthography are pointed out and defined. Such are 
the sounds and letters of the English language ; syllables, accent and quan- 
tity. See pp. 33, 89, etc. 

5. The subject of etymology is presented fully. The attention of the 
reader is called to its two forms : the hittarie and phUoaophic, They are 
illustrated. In addition to these, great care has been bestowed on the 
subject of English etymology. Simple guides are furnished, and the nature 
pf the inquiry clearly stated. This is a point of interest See p. 44, etc 

6. The subject of dtmble lettern has been examined, llie doubling forms 
no part of the spelling of such words as robber^ baiter, mapping. It is an 
organic necessity. See p. 92. 

7. The terminations are separated from suffixes proper. Their office is to 
express the relations of words. See p. 52. 

8. The sufiixes have been investigated anew. Their national origin is in- 
dicated. They are grouped under the things for which they stand. Their 
form IB made more simple, and their number greasy reduced, by distin- 
guishing between the true suffixes and the letters that connect them with 
the radical words. See p. 66. 

9. The prefixes have been reduced to system. They are classified, and 
all referred to motion and rest in place and time. This feature is full of in- 
terest See p. 78. 

10. Tlie relations of suffixes and prefixes to the radical word and to each 
other are noticed. Radical words are the seeds of language. The prefixes 
represent their relations in place and tim^, and the suffixes furnish a history 
of their ^rrotoM. See pp. 72, 87. 

These are the prominent features of the First Part The Second Part has 
some additional claims to attention. They are presented in the following 
particulars : 

1. Some seven thousand word^ from the various sources from which' our 
language has enriched itself, are arranged under the various topics of 
thought — a ready and rich vocabulary foi each subject 

2. These words are defined. As far as practicable, the primary meaning 
is given, and then the secondary. 

8. They are arranged in families. The radical word is given in full, and 
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in connection with if; the suffixes and prefixes by which the child constructs 
the derivatives for himself. 

4^ Thej are divided into three great g^roups — nouns, adjectives and verbs. 
In this division they are presented in connection with each topic, and in 
accordance with the laws of the mind. The three necessary parts of a sen- 
tence are furnished. 

5. They are arranged under the names of the nations from which they 
haye been received. By this arrangement^ we are able to see at every step 
where the old Saxon was rich and where it was poor. It forms a sort of 
history. 

6. They'are also disposed under the things to which they relate. The 
child, by this disposition, not only acquires a ready and fine assemblage of 
words for eyery topic of thought, but also an excellent method of thinking — 
he passes methodically through the domain of language and nature. 

The Third Part presents the study of English words in a new and natural 
light They are referred to their origin in nature. This is their philo- 
sophic etymology. The organ of speech gives forth the word. But on 
examination, it has been found that this organ is acted upon by the other 
organs of the body, by things without us and the soul within us. All 
these aid the organ of speech in shaping voice into words. This dscoveri/ has 
led the Association to group the radical words of our language under the 
bodily organs and things in nature that gave rise to them. By this arrange- 
ment, the pupil finds the study of etymology to be the study of the actions of 
his oton bodily organs. In the beginning of the Third Part this is explained. 
See p. 800, etc 

The Words in the Collection. The words in the third Hand-Book amount 
to over SEVEN thousand. In selecting them, the Association was guided by 
the wants of the mind, and the requisites of good taste. Technical terms 
are sparingly introduced. These will be best learned in connection with 
the arts and sciences to which they belong. Long abstract terms have been 
commonly excluded. Economy, as well as good taste, led the Association to 
overlook them, and select words more portoble and effective. 

2 he National Origin of the Words. The words, in the collection, are referred 
to their national origin. In making this reference, the Association experi- 
enced at first no ordinary difficulties. The word, it was evident, could be 
traced back to the Greek, perhaps to the Sanskrit. Where should we stop ? 
At that language from which we directly received it. But how was this point 
to be determined f By two principles — the form of the word, and the nia-' 
TORY of the word. Father^ for instance, could not be received directly from 
the French or Latin, because its form has not the closest resemblance to tho 

1* 
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n^Beh pere or the Latin pater. Language, on the other hand, ib referred 
at onee to the French, and not to the Latin, because its form is agreeable 
with the French langage, 

TflE Mope or Study f The mode of stud j is the same as that pointed out 
in the Hand'Book of Anglo-Saxon Orthography. Hie Instructions may be 
recited in oral or written analyeet: the Studies maybe recited in orator 
written ezereisee, in which the child shall JUI up all the blanks, pronoutux, 
defiru and uie each word in the exercise. A model and complete exercise is 
furnished for the guidance of the child. See p. 111. 

Whereyer it is practicable, the primary meaning should be given ; as» 
inMultf to leap upon. This being done, the child is prepared to understand 
the secondary meaning ; as, instdtf to ttrike againtt, to hurt by act or word. 
In furnishing the primary meaning of words, the Literary Association have 
avoided all display of Latin and Greek roots, in the Secoxd Part, feeling 
that at this stage they would only perplex the mere English pupil, while 
they could be of little use to the lAtin and Greek scholar. 

The Diffieultiee of the System and Plan of Study? The difficulties attending 
the introduction of the Hand-Book into any school must be imaginary. The 
system is practicable any where : the plan is an economy of time. Tbe 
writing of the exercises on slates, or in blank books, engages the attention, 
and forbids an afflictive ennuL It secures a correct orthography. The recita- 
tion is full of interest It is at once an exercise in reading, pronunciation and 
composition. Interest waits upon it. As one child after another is called 
up and reads a part of the exercise, the instances of the Nise of the words 
keep up a lively attention to the end. The progress is rapid. 

The Results or the thibd Hand-Book f The results of the third Hnnd- 
Book must be desirable. Studied according to the plan laid down, the child 
will have a fine knowledge of the engrafted elements of oar language, and 
a pleasing method of thinking. Words, and what they stand for, will be 
intimately united, and all that pertains to their orthography, will be under- 
stood. The materials of sentences, nouns, adjectives and verbs, will be at 
hand, duly disposed under the leading topics of thought 

Combining these results, with those arising from the study of the Hand- 
Book of Anglo-Saxon Orthography, the child will be well furnished with 
the materials of a rich and ready language. More than twelve thousand 
ELITE words will bc subjcct to his will And yet, the study of words is 
' not complete. A Uand^Book of Stnontmes, based on the same principles, 
and embracing a critieal view of the orthography and history of words, re- 
mains to be taken up, and then the verbal study of our native language 
will be sufficiently thorough for almost any department of life. 
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FIRST PART. 



THE MATERUIS OF THE ORTHOGRAPHY. 



HAND-BOOK OF ORTHOGRAPHY, 



SXBBACIKO THE 



GOTHIC, CELTIC, FRENCH, AND CLASSIC WORDS OP THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE, 



ON THS 



BASIS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON. 



INSTRUCTION I. 
OBTHOOBAPHT. 



Orthography, as the name imports, treats of the correct 
mriting of words. Its aim is to make articulate sounds visi- 
ble, and teaclL by letters what is taught by sounds. The 
eye is made to accord with the ear, and convey the same 
information to the soul. 

Orthography, as such, is an important branch of know- 
ledge. It was^ brought into notice with written language. 
While language was only spoken, there was no need of it. 
The child caught the word by ear, as he caught a strain of 
music, and repeated it in happy imitation. But as soon as 
man attempted to make speech visible by the use of certain 
marks called letters, orthography arose, and has ever since 
been a part of the study of written language. Before that 
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period, it had a kind of existence in pictures and symbols. 
As these were the forerunners of our present letters, so were 
picture and symbol- writing the forerunners of our present 
orthography. 

INSTRUCTION II. 
TARIETIES OF ORTHOORAPHT. 

The first orthography, like the first language, exists^only 
in its thousands of varieties. Its record is found in the 
giving of the law at Mount Sinai. Its varieties are found 
every where. Each nation has its own orthography ; and in 
it, is readily distinguished from aU others. As the English- 
naan and Frenchman are easily known by their features, so 
their languages, even where the words stand for the same 
things, are known at once by their orthography. So it is 
with all other nations. An instance will explain this. We 
select the word, father. Its English, Gothic, Celtic, French, 
Latin and Greek orthography is as follows : father ^ vater and 
fader ^ athair, p^re, pater, pater. 

Varieties of orthography, as thus indicated, are to be 
explained in the same way as varieties of language. The 
causes are nearly the same, and are, differences of climate, 
education, pursuits of life, objects, and the organ of hearing. 
The ear has always influenced orthography. 

The instance given above may serve to illustrate this, and 
make clear what we mean by them. It mAy do more. It 
may direct our attention to their importance. They are 
guides in the study of languages, and prepare us to look for, 
and find the same word in different languages, but under 
different forms. 
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INSTRUCTION III. 
XN0LI8H OBTHOORAPHT. 

English Orthography is wanting in regularity. Bales 
are almost useless. In vain we look for a hey^ or method. 
The only key is the eye, fixing attention on. the forms of ^ 
words ; the only method is written exercises^ teaching by the 
sense of touch. 

English Orthography is too diverse for rules. A few in- 
stances wiU illustrate this remark. 

1. The spelling and speaking of words differ widely. The 
words, sidgs^ tripped^ boxes, plucked, toaves, for instance, are 
pronounced as if spelled, stagZj tript, bocksez, plucM and loavz. 

2. Letter's have different sounds. We speU city with a c and 
pronounce it with an s ; toss and egg double the last letter, 
but only one of them is heard when the words are spoken. 

3. The same combination of letters often has a variety of 
sounds. This is the case in such words as bough, ccmgh, 
enoi^gh, plough, rough, and sough. 

4. Letters arejdoubled or dropped without certain rules. This 
is seen in such words as du/ness, instiling and fuZness, skil- 
ful ; doe, foe, hoe, and go, so and motto. 

5. There are forty sounds in the English langvxxjge, and only 
twenty-six letters to represent them. Four of these, c, x, q andy, 
are useless, since they are only substitutes for other letters. 
So we have only twenty-two characters with which to write 
the forty sounds. 

. The diversity of English Orthography may be ex- 
plained, it is OWING -MAINLY TO THE MIXED CHARACTER 

OF OUR LANGUAGE, and its diverse pronunciation. 
1. The Anglo-Saxon part of our language was received 
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from different tribes of Angles and Saxons. It has its own 
laws. 

2. When it was developed in England, no less than eight 
kingdoms of Saxons existed in that country, with local 
differences, greater than what we find in our own country. 

8. The Norman Conquest deluged the whole, and changed 
the entire face of things. French words were introduced. 
They have their laws. 

4. The mingling of the Saxons and French after the con- 
quest, led to many changes. The French affected, in some 
degree, the Saxon ; and the Saxon confortned, in many 
things, to the French. 

5. Early English writers paid little attention to spelling. 
They were guided solely by the ear; and this was an uncer- 
tain guide. The same word was spelled, in some instances, 
no less than fourteen different ways. 

6. Our language is mixed; so is its orthography. It is natu- 
ral thai words taken from the Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and 
Greek should retain much of their native form, and he spelled in 
some degree in a foreign land as they were spelled at home. 
Foreign words, like foreign people, retain their native char- 
acter, even when naturalized. * 



INSTRUCTION IV. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 



English Orthography arose with the written form of 
the English language. It appeared first in the old Anglo- 
JSaoDon, the mother-tongue of our native speech, and differed 
widely from our present orthography. Since then, it has 
passed through many changes, and is still changing. 

A few &cts, connected with the history of these changes, 
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may serve to shed some light on English Orthography. It 
arose with the introduction of Ghristianhy into England, 
A. D. 596. The Anglo-Saxons had written, characters or 
letters before they came to England. 

1 . The first writers v)ere Anglo- Saaxm. They had no guide 
but their ear, and in following it, were often governed by 
fancy. There -was nothing certain. The same word was 
spelled in various ways, even by the same author. The laws 
of Ethelbert were the first native productions reduced to writing, 

2. Changes were soon introduced according to the "pleasure of 
the writer. Bules were disregarded. Thus, we have the 
word Father^ in the Lord's Prayer, spelled Fader^ Faeder, 
and Fadir. As late as A.D. 1611, in the same prayer, the 
words, debts and debtors^ are spelled dettes and detters. 

3. The advent of the Danes into England was attended with 
many changes. They corrupted the old Saxon, and changed 
the forms of words at pleasure, especially terminations. 

4. The Norman Conquest, A, D. 1066, affected the orthog- 
raphy of the language stiU more. After a while, there ap- 
peared a desire on the part of the Saxons to Nbrmanize their 
words, and conform to French taste. 

5. Out of the mixture of Saxon and French arose new 
changes. Broad vowals and irregular forms were preferred ; 
as, wop for wept, and daif for delved. Here we find the 
ORIGIN OP OUR present ENGLISH — ^between A. D. 1066 and 
1827. 

6. The davm of IhigUsh learning in the fourteenth century 
brought other changes. The vowels were especially subjected 
to change. Chaucer, Mandeville and Wickliffe represent 
this period. 

7. The maturity of the English language and learning under 
Elizabeth, in the sicteenih century, added some changes. These 
arose from the free introduction of Latin and Greek words. 
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8. Recent changes. Sinoe the time of Elizabeth, in the 
sixteenth oentuiy, the changes in English Orthography have 
been mostly of a trifling character. The matter is not yet 
settled. The dispute about the spelling of certain classes 
of words, still continues. Walker and Webster divide the 
English mind. And what is it about 7 About using or 
leaving out the letters, u, e, k ; using a single or double Z, 
an 5 for a C; a z for an a ; or changing re into er, in certain 
classes of words. So English Orthography now stands. 



INSTRUCTION V. 

LA.NGUAGE. 



Language existed long before Orthography. Men talked 
about the loves and sorrows of the family, life and death, 
buying and v selling, learning and teaching, before they 
thought of writing about them. They had a spoken lan- 
guage. It was only when they thought of speaking through 
the eye, that orthography and written language arose. 

The word, language^ to which we now direct attention, is 
derived from the Latin word for tongue, and comes to us 
through the French. It stands for that system of sounds and 
letters by which we make ourselves known to each other — 
a system of signs by which we talk to each other through 
the eye and ear. The letters are nearly the same in all lan- 
guages : the sounds are very dififerent. 

Language, as thu^ viewed, is simple, but wonderful. 
God and man are its associated authors. It is a mighty 

WORK, EXCELLING EVERY THING ELSE ON THE EARTH. It 

is greater than buildings, or machines, or paintings, or 
music, or poetry. It is a rich treasury, and contains the 
records of the history, manners, religion and works of man. 
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Such is language ; and such it is mainly by orthography. The 
spoken word perishes : the written word abides for ever. 



INSTRUCTION VI. 
THE YABIBTT OT LAI7GUAGES. 

Th£ languages of the earth are numerous, amoimting to 
no less than three thousand. This is a wonderful fact. 

All these languages are varieties of one original speech, 
existing now only in sounds and words common to them 
all. This is easily understood. Climate, objects, pursuits 
and circumstances change all things. We find, accordingly, 
that those animals that spread widest over the face of the 
earth, present the greatest variety. Man, in this respect, 
stands at the head of all earthly creatures. Now what is 
true of himself, is true also of his language. It presents 
great variety. 

This view is confirmed by a comparison of languages. 
Northern tongues are harsh and full of consonants : south- 
ern tongues are soft and full of vowels. There is every 
possible grade of expression, varying ever with the country 
or the people. Our day, for instance, is the Saxon daeg 
and the German tag. 

If we enter fully into the comparison of languages, we 
find a thread of unity ^ on which are strung wonderful resem- 
blances, running through the hving and dead tongues of tho 
earth. The English language appears a sister in the Gothic 
or Germanic fiimily ; and the whole family appears^ sister ' 
branch to the dialects of southern Asia, both springing 
/rom the Sanskrit, the sacred language of Hindostan. 
This again is linked with the Zend^ and through it, with the 
languages of central and western Asia. 
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History confirms this wonderful unity. All European, 
African and American tongues are readily traced to Asia. 
In the centre of this grand division, and stretching down 
to the- lovely vale of Cashmir, we find the nursery of human 
speech. There is the Sanskrit, of which we have spoken, 
and thence went forth the Zend to stock western and cen- 
tral Asia, and the Coptic to stock Africa. 

A view of the languages of Europe will explain all. 
Sixteen hundred years before Christ, the Celts, from cen- 
tral Asia, entered Europe, which probably up to that time, 
had remained unoccupied by man. For centuries, there 
was but one language in Europe, and one religion, the 
Druidic, with its bleeding sacrifice, like the Christian, and 
its faith in the immortality of the soul. Some eight hun- 
dred years before Christ, the Teutones or Goths, from 
northwestern and central Asia, found their way also into 
Europe. The Celts fled befofe them, or were enrolled with 
the conquerors. The British islands now became the asy- 
lum of the Celt, and Europe a Gothic nation. To this 
people, the Anglo-Saxon belong. Of their langiiage, ours 
is a member, being the young and promising sister. About 
the sixth century after Christ, the Slavic people came from 
northwestern Asia, and spread oyer Eussia, Poland and 
Hungary. From these three great waves of emigration have 
arisen all the nations of Europe, and from a mixture of 
their languages have been formed all the tongues spoken 
and written, living and dead, on that wonderftil division of 
the globe. All the European languages are of Asiatic origin. 
Nothing is more clear than that Greek and Latin, Anglo- 
Saxon and German, are varieties, derived alike from some 
ancient original. x 
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INSTRUCTION VII. 
THE BNGLIBU LANGITAOB. 



The English language is one of many. It is strong, rich 
and beautiful among the three thousand languages of 
earth. It is not native to any place where it is now spoken, 
the word, Englishj being derived from Angles, the name of 
one of the Saxon tribes that passed over from Germany 
to England, A. D. 450. 

The English language is not an original one. It is a de- 
rived language, and draws its words from many sources. 
Even its form is not original. It is unlike all others in this 
respect f being very simple^ and admitting a very few dianges in 
its words. But these things constitute its greatness. It 
has shaken off the feebleness of the eariy languages, and 
dropped neariy all their irregularity. 

It is a mixed language. The Saxon speech, introduced 
into England, A. D. 450, is its basis, or stock. On this 
stock, the Dane, Swede and Norwegian engrafted much of 
their native speech. The Norman followed, and put in the 
scion of French. The Enghsh were pleased with these en- 
graftures. They added strength and beauty to the old 
Saxon speech. They were pleased, and proceeded with the 
work of engrafting. Words from the Latin, Greek and 
modern languages were freely added ; 'and the English lan- 
guage became remarkable as a mixed form of speech. The 
work is still progressing. Commerce imports words as well 
as wares from all parts of the world. 

INSTRUCTION VIII. 
OBIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The nam/e of our language can be traced as far back as 
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the descent of the Angles in A. D. 450. But not so the 
thing. The basis of our language is as old as that date ; 
so are its changes, as seen in our grammar. But the pres- 
ent English is more recent. It arose out of the mixture 
of the Saxon and French, between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries. It arose on this wise. The Saxon peasants and 
French nobles were obliged to mingle in the common affairs 
of life. Self-interest led the Saxon to Normanize his lan- 
guage, and the French to Anglicize his speech. Then arose 
wandering poets, and warmed the present English into life. 
The descent of the English language through the Saxon, 
can be traced to the continent of Europe. There it appears 
as a sister of the Gothic family. But Europe is not its na- 
tive place. It is of Asiatic origin. Its home is to be sought 
in the northwestern parts of Hindostan, the seat of the 
far-famed Sanskrit language — sister to the Zend and 
Coptic. 



INSTRUQTION IX. 
THE ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The word, element^ in this connection, means a distinct 
part of a language. It is applied .alone to mixed languages, 
like the English, and-embraces the words received from any 
other language, living or dead ; as the French or Latin. 

The study of the elements of the English language has been 
too much neglected. A knowledge of them is necessary 
to a correct knowledge of our native speech. It makes us 
acquainted with our forefathers, their character and condi- 
tion. It shows us where our mother-tongue was deficient, 
and where it was necessary to borrow, in order to make up 
deficiencies. It defines great points of history, preserving 
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the records of the contact of our fQre&thers with other 
nations. 

The elements of the English language, to which we are 
now directing attention, are quite numerous. There is 
scarcely any nation on earth with which we have not been 
in close contact, and from which we have not received by 
commerce, expeditions and missions, some words. The 
chief elements, however, are few. They are the Saxon, 
Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek. 



INSTRUCTION X. 
THE ANGLO-SAXON ELEMENT. 



The Anglo-Saxon portion of our language is something 
more than an element. It is our mother-tongue. It was the 
native speech of the mass of the English nation from the 
eighth to the tenth century after Christ. For a while, it was 
subdued by the Frendt^ and survived only among the sturdy 
peasants. Policy and self-interest favored its introduction 
again to power. It came forth from retirement, and min- 
gled with the French. Commerce restored it : poetry nursed 
its new existence. . 

The restoration of the Anglo-Saxon gave rise to our 
present English. The French and Latin words, then in 
common use among the people, were adopted and moulded 
according to the form and spirit of the Anglo-Saxon. So 
it became our mother-tongiie. As such it still remains. 

It is a rich portion of our language, and by far the most 

important. The words that compose it, are the words of 

home, of childhood, of nature, of the heart, of domestic life, 

of business, of definite thought and action. It is the portion 

of our langitage best adapted for early edtuxUion, and should ever 

2 
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form the basis of English speech. By it, we are allied to the 
great Gothic or Germanic family of languages, and the 
sacred Sanskbit of Hindostan. 



I N STR UCTIO N XI. 
THE GOTHIO BLEMBST. 



The Gothic element is very much like the Anglo-Saxon, 
and naturally follows it. It embraces words from the 
German, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian and Icelandic lan- 
guages. All these are sister speeches to the English tongue, 
and compose the Gothic family. Nothing certain is known 
of this family of languages till a short time before the Chris- 
tian era. We know that the Goths followed the Celts about 
the year 680 B. C, and drove them to the west and south 
of Europe.^ We know also that the name means bbave, 
and was applied by the Bomans to those German tribes best 
known to them in the latter days of the Empire. The 
Greeks speak of them in the eighth century before Christ. 
They dwelt then on the Black Sea. 

As early as A. D. 787, some of the Gothic tribes found 
their way to England, and made a conquest of Northum- 
berland. They were known as Northmen, and in 1003,. 
had possession of the whole of England. 

In this way, the Gothic element was introduced into Great 
Britain, and engrafted by war upon the Anglo-Saxon stock. 
Commerce and social intercourse, since then, have increased 
the number of words from this source, and made our lan- 
guage strong and copious by contributions from its sister 
languages. The Gothic family of languages, and especially 
the German and Masso-GoTHic, connect the English with 
the Sanskrit 
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INSTRUCTION XII. 
THS CBLTIO KTtBliBNT. 

The Celtic element^f our language is small, but interest- 
ing. It was derived from the Celts, the ^rliest inhabitants 
of Great Britain. They formed the first emigration from 
Asia into Europe, some sixteen hundred years before Christ. 

The words from this source have been received into the 
English language at four different periods. Some of them 
have been introduced recently from the Gaelic of Scotland 
•nd Ireland, and the Cambrian of Wales, branches of the 
Celtic stock. Some of them were introduced through the 
Latin, between the Danish and Norman conquests, or be- 
tween A. D. 787 and 1066. Others are common to the Gothic 
stock, and were brought into use about the same period. 
The greater number, by far, are relics of the old Celtic 
stock which remained alive in England after the descent of 
the Angles and Saxons upon that island. They refer chief- 
ly to places, and belong to geography. In this respect, the 
Celtic bears the very same relation to the English language 
as the Indian dialects. Both exist in the English tongue in 
names of places. 

INSTR UCTION XIII. 
THE JBIEENCH Rf^KMINT. 

The Fraach element occupies a large place in our lan- 
guage. It was received from the Norman-French, a lan- 
guage spoken on the continent, from the river Loire to 
Flanders. This language is a mixture of the Latin and the 
old dialects of Gaul, now called France. These dialects 
were chiefly Celtic. 
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The French element, as thus explained, was partly intro- 
duced by intercourse between the Saxons and Normans 
before the Conquest. But its marked appearance in Eng- 
land dates from William the Conqueror, A. D. 1066. It 
came in like a flood. The Anglo-Saxon was swept away 
into the walks of common life. Norman-French was the 
language of courts and official life. It ceased to be such in 
A. D. 1327, and the Anglo-Saxon was restored — it ceased, 
but left many words mingled with the Anglo-Saxon 
speech. 

Since then, there have been many additions. New words 
have been introduced from time to time by commerce, in- 
tercourse and the arts. The practice of using French words 
and phrases in English speech, although in bad taste, has 
introduced many words into our language. This practice 
arose from the intermingling of the Saxons and Normans, 
and their attempts to understand each other. 

The words embraced in the French element have enriched 
our language. They refer chiefly to law, taste and the arts. 
Poetry owes much to the Norman-French. This element 
in our language connects with the Latin and Greek and the 
old Pelasgic of Greece. 

INSTRUCTION XIIU 
THE CLASSIC BLEMBNT. 

The Classic element embraces words from the Latin and 
Greek languages. The Latin language was spoken by the 
ancient Bomans, and received its name from Latium, the 
name of their country. It is a mixture of the old dialects 
of Italy, altered somewhat by the Greek. The Greek 
language was spoken by the ancient Greeks, inhabitants of 
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Greeoe, and is a mixture of old dialects of that country. 
Both are now dead languages. 

The Latin part of the classic element is very important. 
It began to be introduced by Caesar, 55 B. C. For five 
hundred years, the Romans ruled Britain, and the Latin 
language was spoken by the rulers; Only a few words, 
however, were introduced into the language of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Christianity brought in many. During the tiitie of the 
Christian Saxon kings, religious teachers and lovers of 
Latin learning, introduced many Latin words. They 
referred chiefly to the church. 

The revival of learning in the fourteenth century brought 
in still more. About this time, ignorance prevailed. Monks 
kept the keys of knowledge. Its treasures were locked up 
in the Latin tongue. 

Since that revival, or the time of Henry the Eighth, the 
work of accession has gone steadily on. The learned have 
loved the classics, and introduced their thoughts and words 
freely. In the sixteenth century, during the reign of 
Elizabeth, Latin words were largely interwoven into the 
English language. 

Such is a view of the Latin part of the classic element. 
The words embraced in it refer to law, religion and the 
arts, and are useful in completing the English language. 

The Greek portion of the classic element is not so extensive 
as the Latin. Much of it came into the English through 
the Latin and French. Much of it was brought in by the 
early religious teachers of England. Other ways remain to 
be noticed. The lovers of Greek learning have introduced 
many Greek words. The progress of arts and sciences has 
brought in more. Like the Latin, they help to complete 



' 
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the materials of the English language, and make it capable 
of expressing all the thoughts of all men. 



INSTRUCTION XV. 
KN6LISH IfOBDS. 

The words of the English language have swelled to 
eighty thousand, and present a mixed appearance, somewhat 
like the American nation. We can almost apply to it the 
language of wonder used by the Jews on the day of Pente- 
cost: How hear we every man in our own tongue, in which 
we were born — Celts, Saxons, Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Germans, French, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Jew, Persian, 
and Hindoo ! The old Roman and Greek are also repre- 
sented. Such is the mixed assemblage of words composing 
the English language. 

These words naturally arrange themselves in groups, 
distinguished by native features. They apply to distinct 
objects of thought. The Anglo-Saxon words refer chiefly 
to home, the heart, and sensible things ; the' Gothic relate 
mainly to the same ; the Celtic appear in torn fragments ; 
the French direct us to manufactures, law and taste ; and 
the classic, to arts, sciences and religion. Such things are 
worthy of attention. 

These groups of words retain the spirit of the languages 
from which they have been received. They have taken the 
form of the Anglo-Saxon, but preserved their native life. 
We may look upon them as naturalized words, appearing 
at home in our native language, but retaining so much of 
the languages to which they were native as to remind us 
constantly of their origin. This is an important feature in 
our knowledge. At this point, words become history^ and 
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inform us of the nations with which we have been in con- 
tact, and from which we have borrowed words to make up 
the deficiencies of Anglo-Saxon speech. 

Words are history. They stand for things. The words 
composing the different elements of the English language 
record many things about the people who used them first, 
and now stand in the English language, for things which 
the Goth, Celt, Frank, Latin and Greek first saw and felt 
Such views bring to light the importance of words. Their 
study is the study of man. 



INSTRUCTION XVI. 
WORDS ARE THE BEOINNINO OF LANGUAGE. 

The whole word formed the beginning of infant speech. 
Language has not commenced in any instance as we begin 
to teach it to our children. The alphabet is unknown to 
the child. Syllables are unnoticed. The whole word caught 
the ear and early employed the tongue. Adam, we are 
told, gave names to living things. So the first language 
began on earth. So every child begins his speech. 

Words also are the beginning of eVery new engrafture. 
Entire words introduced the different elements that compose 
the English language. As the gardener takes a bud from a 
tree, and buds it upon a new stock, so the Anglo-Saxon has 
taken words from various languages, and engrafted them 
upon his own. The letters and syllables are but little 
regarded. He has always taken the entire word, and intro- 
duced it entire, or changed its form a little to make it agf ee 
with the forms of his mother-tongue. So the various ele- 
ments have been brought into the English language. 
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INSTRUCTION XVII. 
THE KNOWLEDOB OF WORDS. 

Words axe only signs^ and can be understood best hy see- 
ing or feeling the things for which they stand. In this consists 
the true knowledge of words. ' . 
^ There is something more. Words are compound things. 
The spoken word is composed of sounds, and divisions of 
sounds, called syllables. The written word is composed of 
letters, and divisions of letters, called syllables. These things 
are to be known. 

This is not all. Words have a structure, or make. They 
are buildings, and are composed of sounds or letters. 
This is true of every word ; but particularly so, of deriva- 
tive and compound ones. In looking at the structure of 
words, we must see how they are reared or formed from 
simple words by prefixes and suffixes. 

Words also have a history, and one that is very interest- 
ing. The origin and changes of words form its records. 
They are very instructive, and tell us much about our fore- 
fathers and the nations with whom they lived in intercourse. 
In studying the history of words, we must not overlook 
their national origin, but trace them to their Saxon, Gothic, 
Celtic, French, Latin or Greek source. An instance will 
illustrate this point. The word, tribulation, now means dis- 
tress or sorrow. It is derived from the Latin, and at first 
meant the act of separating the co?*n from the hushs. It may 
be traced to another word, which is its root, and the name 
of the roller by which this separation took place. 

There is still another thing to be known to complete the 
knowledge of words. Words are living things. Instead 
of being skeletons of letters, or forms of empty sound, they 
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are bodied thought — ^the soul made visible. They are to be 
known by seeing and feeling this embodiment — ^the idea or 
thought expressed. 

INSTRUCTION XVIII. 
THB BOUNDS AKD LETTSBS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The words that compose the 'English language are spoken. 
In speaking them, the ear takes notice of certain sounds. 
Thus, in speaking the word, man^ it distinguishes three 
sounds, represented by the letters, m, a, n. If we examine, 
in this way, all the words of our language, we will find that 
they are all spoken by fortj/ sounds. Some of these are 
common to all languages on the earth : others are peculiar 
to our own. This is found to be the case when we com- 
pare them with thoge of the Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Celtic, 
French, Latin and Greek languages. And yet, the sounds 
of languages, when they differ, are only varieties of the same 
sounds. 

The words that compose the English language are writ- 
ten. In writing them, the eye observes distinct characters 
or letters. Thus, in writing the word, hope, it observes 
four letters, h, o, p, e. If we examine, in this way, all the 
written words of our language, we will find only twenty-six 
letters. These are known as the English alphabet. 

The word, alphabet, is composed of the names of the first 
two Greek letters, alpha, beta, which are the same as our a, 
b. It is the name of the letters of a language orderly dis- 
posed. The order of our alphabet is not natural. The true 
order is as follows : h, a, i, u, o, e, w, p, b, f v, t, d, h, g, s, 
z, I, m, n, r, j, c, q, x. 

Our alphabet is not a complete one. It has tliree great 
defect'\ 

2* 
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1. Deficient It has only twenty-six letters to mark forty 
sounds. 

2. Redundant The letters, c, y, cc, are of no use. 

3. Irregular. It represents some single sounds by dovhU 
letters; as in Tmn«, SHine ; and some double sounds by sin- 
gle letters ; as in plnCj jest • 



INSTRUCTION XIX. 
THB HISTOBT OF THB XNOUSH ALPHABST. 

The English alphabet has a history, and one made up 
of very instructive records. It is pleasant to know where 
and how we obtained those letters in which we make our 
hopes and sorrows visible. It is d^irable to be able to 
trace them to their source, and note the changes which have 
passed upon them. 

The English alphabet is immediately descended from the 
Anglo-Saxon. There are points of difference, however, be- 
tween them. The Anglo-Saxon contained twenty-three letters. 
Among these, are not to be found the letters, y, k, q, v, w 
and z. Among these, is found a character representing the 
sounds of fA, as heard in thin and Ihine, 

The Angh-Saocon alphabet is derived from the Latin. We 
know not the precise time. We only know that- in the 
third century, the Latin alphabet was applied to the Gothic 
languages, of which the Anglo-Saxon is a branch. 

The Latin alphabet is to be traced to the Greek, which 
was introduced into Italy by the Etrurians, about twelve 
hundred years before the Christian era. 

The Greek alphabet is not an original one. It was received 
from the Phoenician, which is the same as the Hebrew. 
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Cadmus introduced it into Greece, some sixteen hundred 
years before the Christian era. 

Beyond this, we look in vain for any thing like an alpha- 
bet. We find symbols^ pictures^ and sounds^ but no letters. 
Such is the history of the English alphabet. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the first or most ancient 
alphabet was not an orderly collection of simple sounds, or 
letters representing them; but a collection of syllables. 
Alphabets were first syllabic. • 



INSTRUCTION XX. 
OLA68IFIOATION OF THE ALPHABET. 

The letters composing the English alphabet have points 
of resemblance and difference among themselves. These 
points are of great importance. 

They differ to the eye, while they are the same to the ear. 
This is the case with /and ph in the word, Philip, 

Some of them are simple voice, and can form words or 
SYLLABLES by thcmselvcs. These are vowels^ and have all 
^Jiat and continuous sound; as, a, e, t, o, u. 

Others are unable to form any word or syllable by them- 
selves. These are called consonants ; as, b, c, d, f, g, h, j, k, 
I, my n, p, q, r, s, t, v, w, x, z. 

Some of the consonants have a close, resemblance to the 
vowels, and are called liquids ; as, Z, m, n, r. Their sound is 
Jlat and continuous. 

Others are called mutes^ and cannot form any thing like 
a word or syllable by themselves. They are silent letters ; 

as, g, dj t 

Some of the letters of the alphabet have a smooth sound; 
as, p, b : others have a rough one ; as, sh, f. 
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Some of them axe sharp^ and sound like a whisper; as, h, 
8, t: others sj:eflat, and have a natural sound; as, d, b, z. 

The alphabet, as thus classified, may be presented at one 
view. 

1. Vowels, or the letters that have a smoo^, flat, continue 
ous sound, and form syllables by tJiemselves : a, e, i, o, u. 

2. Liquid consonants, or those letters that have a smooth, 
flat, continuous sound, and form an imperfect syllable by 
themselves: Z, m, w, r. ^ 

3. Mutes, or those letters that have a flat or sharp, 
smooth or rough sound, but can form no syllable by them- 
selves ; as, p, tj k, s, b, d, g, z, f, th, h, sh, v. 

tl. Smooth and Bharp : p, t, k^ s. (1. Sharp and smooth: p, t, k^ 9. 

2. Smooth and flat: b, d, ff, z. ( 2. Sharp and rough : /, th, k, tA. 

13. Rough and sharp : /, th, k, th. ( 3. Flat and smooth : b, d, ff, z, 

4. Rough and flat : v, th, g, zh, ( 4. Flat and rough : v, th, g, zh. 



INSTRUCTION XXI. 
HOW THE FORTY SOUNDS ^lRE RBPBESENTED BT TWE^TTT-SIX LETTERS. 

The forty sounds which compose the spoken English 
language are represented by twenty-six letters. This is done 
in three ways. 

1. By certain letters or marks ; as, c?, 6, in the words, did, 
bad. 

2. By muking one letter stand for two or more sounds; as 
a in the words, father, fate, all. 

3. By combining two letters; as, sh, ch, and ng, in the 
words, shine, child, and sin^r. 

The whole subject may be presented at one view. We 
give, for this purpose, the fl)rty sounds of the English lan- 
guage as they are actually represented. 
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L The Vowel Sounds. There are twelve vowels. 



1. a as in father. 

2. a as in f<zte. 
8. a as in fat. 

4. a as in all, water. 
6. e as in mete, ieet. 
6. e as in bed. 



7. i as in pit." 

8. as in note. 

9. as in not. 

10. 00 as in look, book. 

11. u as in twbe. 

12. w as in iuh. 



II. Diphthongs. There are four diphthongs. 

1. 02 as in oil. 3. i as in pine. 

2. ou as in loud. 4. et(; as in new, 

III. Consonants. There are twenty-four consonants. 



1. y as in ye. 

2. w as in t^;oe. 

3. p as in ^ipe. 

4. h as in Jabe. 

5. / as in /an. 

6. V as in vain. 
7 ^. as in ^ape. 

8. rf as in c?id. 

9. k as in A:ite. 

10. g as in ^ame. 

11. s as in sin. 

12. sh as in s/iine. 



13. 2 as in zone. 

14. zh as in azure. 

15. A as in Ae. 

16. ? as in Zame. 

17. m as in man. 

18. n as in new. 

19. r as in rap. 

20. ch as in cAild. 

21. th as in ^in. 

22. th as in ^Aine. 

23. n^ as in ^\ng, 

24. y {dzh) as in /oin. 



The letters c, g', and x are represented by othtsr letters : 
c by 5 or A ; g- by hw^ and a: by is or gs. J is represented 
by dzh, 

INSTRUCTION XXII. 
PERMUTATION AND TRANSITION OF LETTERS. 



The sounds and letters, of the English language are by 
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no means stable. They undergo some changes in speech, 
and writing, which require attention. 

The ear often takes notice of one sound substituted for 
another. The sound of u is heard for o and c, in the word, 
contentment. Days and boxes are pronounced as if written, 
dayz, bocksez. 

The letters also undergo some changes. Man becomes 
men, foot becomes feet, and li^e becomes live. The letter d, 
in the prefix, ad, becomes c, / jp, and 7i in the words, ac- 
cent, a/front, appear, annex. These changes are called per- 
mutation. 

Permutation ,16 the exchange of one letter for another. It 
takes place among letters of the same, or neighboring organs 
in the same language. It also takes place in order to se- 
cure a pleasant sound. Permutation is important, and goes 
far to explain the great diflferences that exist in the spelling 
of words. 

There is another change in letters to be noticed. Words, 
in passing from one language into another, undergo some 
changes. One letter is exchanged for another of the same 
class. This is called transition. 

Transition is the exchange of one letter for another of tiie same 
class. It takes place between different languages. Thus, the 
letter, 6, in brother, is/ in Latin, and^/i in Greek: brother, 
f rater, phrater. This change arises out of variety of pronun- 
ciation, and is of much importance. It becomes a guide, 
and enables us to see the same word in different languages, 
changed only by the transition of one or more of its letters ; 
as, father, pater, vater, athair ; the English word, live, and 
the German, leben. 
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INSTRUCTION XXIII. 

BTLLAQLEB. 

There are many words in the English language which 
are broken up into parts in sounding them ; as, or-der-ly. 
These parts are called syllables. 

The word, syllable, is derived from two Greek words, 
which mean to take together. If I sound the word, happy, I 
take the sounds of h, a, p in the one case, and p, y in the 
other case, together, and thus divide the word into two syl- 
lables. 

A syUahUj in a spoken word, is a word, or so mv/di of it as 
is sounded at once. A syllable, in a written word, is a letter 
or letters representing a syllable in a spoken word. In the 
first languages, all words were of one syllable. 

Syllables are important. Their proper division is by no 
means an easy matter. I divide the word, agree, into two 
syllables, a-gree ; but plague is not divided. The word, 
episcopal, may be divided in two ways, e-pi-sco-pal or e-pis- 
co'pal. Which is the correct division ? Three things are 
to be our guide in this matter — ^three simple things. 

1. There are as many syllables in a word as there are 
distinct vowel sounds ; as, man, hu-man-i-ty. 

2. Compound words are always divided into the simple 
ones; as, up-on, false-hood. 

3. Derivative words almost always have the terminations, 
prefixes, and suffixes separated from the root or radical 
word ; as, L0V-6r, wn-GUABD-cc?. 

The ear often interferes with the third rule, and requires 
words to be divided so as to secure a pleasing sound ; as, 
big-a-my, not bi-ga*my. Good society and a good diction- 
ary will be our best guides in this matter. 
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The division of words into syllables brings to view a 
point of interest. In the spoken word, we hear douUe 
sounds : in the written word, we see double letters ; as, hap/»y, 
batter. These double sounds and letters are not the spelling 
of such words as they appear in. They are the two ele- 
ments which enter into the sound of every letter, and are 
known as the radical and vanish in vowels, and the vowel 
and consonantal element in consonants. Both appear in 
the written word only in the consonant ; as, latter, toppling. 
In such words, the sound belongs to both syllables; as, 
lad-cfer,- siw-ning. 

Words, when divided into syllables, have points of re- 
semblance. They are divided into classes according to the 
number of syllables they contain. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; as, chUd, 
he, A word of two syllables is called a dissyllable ; as, 
an-chor, ru-hy. A word of three syllables is called a trisyl- 
lable ; as, vKf-man-hood, A word of more than three syllables 
is called a polysyllable ; as, hu-man-i-ty. 

The words that compose the English language differ in 
the number of their syllables. Anglo-Saxon and Gothic 
words are mainly monosyllables; the French and classic 
words are rarely of this class. They are chiefly dissyllables, 
trisyllables and polysyllables. 

INSTRUCTION XXIV. 
QUANTITT. 

Some syllables require a longer time to pronounce them 
than others, and are said to be long or short. K I sound 
the words, men' and mend, which are words of one syllable, 
mend is longer than men by the sound of the letter, d. The 
length of syllables, as thus seen, is. called quantity. 
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The word, quantity, is of Latin origin, and is applied to 
any thing that can be measured. As such, it can be applied 
to syllables, since time is required in sounding them. Quan- 
tity IS the length of syllables, as long or short, 

. The quantity of syllables in English depends on the 
vowels. In every syllable, there must be one vowel, and 
this is long or short. It is hng when it ends a word or 
syllable: it is short when followed by a consonftit. The 
word, father, is an instance; the syllable, fa^ being long, and 
ther^ short. 

The quantity of syllables in Latin and Greek depended 
on the syllables. The great difference between the English 
and classical languages on this subject may be thus stated: 
In English, quantity is measured by the length of the vowel, 
and in Latin and Greek, by the length of the syllable. 
Thus, the Romans would call ar^ in arma^ a long syllable, 
while we would call it short. 

The quantity of syllables, as thus explained, is readily 
measured by the ear. To guide it, however, it may be well 
to remember that a syllable with a long vowel is long, and 
that a syllable with a short vowel becomes long when fol- 
lowed by a number of consonants ; as, sit, &ight. 

Quantity is of much importance. It gives variety to 
peaking and reading, and forms the pleasing measuije that 
is felt in the arrangement of words in poetry. 

like the leaves of the f6rest when summer is gr^en, 
That h66t with their b&nners at siinset were s^en. 



INSTRUCTION XXV. 
AOOKNT. 

Ip I pronounce the word, ty-rant, there is more elevation 
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KaA force of voice on the syllable, ty, than on rant This is 
called accent. Its sign is \ 

The word, accent, comes firom two Latin words, and means 
to sing to. It referred, in ancient times, to the pitch of voice 
in singing or rehearsing. Its meaning now is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Accent is the elevation and stress of voice on a syllable. 

Every word of more than one syllable has an accent ; 
as, anch ♦, iarcfoot, ber^, abroad. Words of more than 
two syllables commonly have two accents, the primary and 
secondary. This is the case in the word, cw-pi-ra-tion. The 
accent on the syllable, ra^ is primary : the accent on as is 
secondary. 

The position of the accent is not easily fixed in English. 
This is owing, in a good degree, to the mixed character of 
our language. Every nation has its own rules for accenting 
words. Now, since we have borrowed words somewhat 
largely from many languages, especially the French, Latin 
and Greek, our mode of accenting them will naturally be 
of a mixed character. It will partake somewhat of all these 
languages. The use of good society and a good dictionary, 
should be our guides. It is commonly placed, however, on 
the root 

The use of accent is now to be pointed out. It is of 
much importance, and adds much varieity to conversation 
and reading. 

1. It changes the meaning of words. Torment means a 
state of pain ; but tormint means to put in a state of pain. 

2. It changes nouns, or the names of things, intt) verbs ; 
as, ribel, reMl ; convert, convert 

8. It determines the nature of compound words, and 
binds the single ones composing them together ; as, Muse- 
hold-stuff, dSor-key. 

4. It exerts an influence on the orthography of words. 
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5. It detenninee the nature of English poetry. Poetic 
feet, 01 measures, depend entirely on accent. 



INSTRUCTION XXVI. 
osthoSpt and OSTROGBAPBT. 

The words of the English language are both spoken and 
written, and require attention to orthoepy and orthography. 
If I pronounce a word, as, welfare^ it is an exercise in or- 
thoepy : if I write it, it is an exercise in orthography. 

Orthoepy is derived from two Greek words, and means 
correct pronunciation. It relates to the spoken word, and 
determines its proper sound, accent and quantity. 

Orthoepy is seldom presented correctly in the speech of 
any one. Errors are common. Four of these require 
marked attention. 

1: Error of sound. To pronounce the word, neither, as if 
written nighther or nayiher, and not neeihur, is an error of 
sound or articulation. 

2. Error of accent. To say j>«3/iime when speaking of the 
odor of a flower, and not pirfume^ is an error of accent. 

8. Err<yr of quantity. To say ordtor^ and not Srator, is 
an error of quantity and accent. ' 

4. Error of indistinctness. To pronounce the word, con- 
tentment, as if written cuntintmuntj is an error of indistinct- 
ness, and one that is very common. 

This &tate of things need not discourage us. There are 
guides. They are found in the ttsage of good society, a 
good dictionary, and the etymology of words. The flower 
anemone is pronounced by some as if written anemniony. 
Its etymology is Greek, and determines the point. It is 
pronounced ojnemone^ as if written anemohny. 
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Orthograpliy is derived fix)m two Greek words, and means 
correct writing. It relates to the written word, and ascer- 
tains its spelling. It has ever been an unsettled subject. 
The speaking and spelling of words do not agree, and tans 
there is room for different views in matters of orthography. 
A good dictionary and the etymology of words are our test 
guides. 



INSTRUCTION XXVII. 
STTXOIjOOT. 

Words have all had an origin and growth. Some of 
those which we use in daily speech are older than Egypt 
or Assyria. They were used in the cradle of the hoiifcan 
race. In coming down to us from that distant past, taey 
have undergone many changes of form and signification. 
Indeed, many of them are very unlike what they^vrere 
once. 

Words, as thus viewed, present an interesting poin: of 
study. It is known as etymology. 

The word, etymology^ is derived from two Greek words, 
and means a true account It requires us to trace a word 
through all its changes to its origin, and give its exact 
meaning when first used. Thus, the word, hypocrite, means 
one who appears to be what he is not. We have received 
it from the Greek through the French. It is composed of 
two words, which mean to separate under, and was applied 
to those who acted on the Grecian stage under a mask. 
This is its etymology. 

The etymology of words is profitable and interesting. 
Some knowledge of it is necessary, if we would become 
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familiar with our native tongue. It embraces three par- 
ticulars : 

1. The tracing of a word to its root or roots. The termina- 
tions, prefixes and suflBLses are to be removed, and the rad- 
ical word reached. In the word, unrighteous^ we take away 
the prefix, tm, and the suffix, eous. The radical word, right^ 
remains, which means that which is straight, or not inclined. 

2. The tracing of a word to its root and i/ie language where 
it was first used. The word, hypocrite^ as presented above, 
is an instance. 

3. The growth of the word from its origin to its present use. 
The word, sacrament^ for instance, is now used to denote 
baptism and the Lord^s Supper, or the communion of Chris- 
tians as they partake of bread and wine in remembrance 
of Christ's death. It was used by the early Christian church 
to denote any sacred transaction, as the incarnation of Christ. 
We pass now to the Bomans ; for the word is of Latin origin. 
Here it was used for any solemn oath. We pass beyond even 
this, and find it in use among the Boman soldiers. It meant 
the military oath by which each soldier bound himself never 
to abandon his standard. Once more : We look into Boman 
law, and find the word used as the name of the pledge given 
by the plaintiff and defendant in certain suits, the loser 
devoting his pledge to the use of the temple. This is its 
origin, and here we see that it meant ^ sacred thing, because 
it was devoted to the temple. 

Such is a view of etymology. It is the study of history 
as seen in the origin and growth of words. 

But a question of some interest arises here. Where shall 
we stop in tracing the word backward towards its source? 
In the word, motiier, where shall we stop? At the old 
Saxon, moder ; Gothic, mutter; Celtic, mathair; F" — ^ 
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mire ; Latin, jnakr ; Greek, matery or Sanskrit, matrif At 
the old Saxon moder. And why ? Because it has come 
direcUy from it, and agrees best with the Saxon name of 
mother in form. We trace it only to that language from 
which we have dtrec% received it. The form and history 
of the word is our guide, as in the casejof mother already 
given. 

INSTRUCTION XXVIII. 
TWO KINDS OV STTMOLOdT. 

The etymology, or true account of a word, which we 
have given, is historic. It traces a word, as we trace a 
river, back to its native source. Arrived at the fount of 
the river, we may pause, or proceed to examine and explain 
the rise of the river at that place. We may do the same 
thing when we arrive at the primary word. Thus poet is 
traced to the French, and thence to the Latin and Greek. 
In the latter language, it seems to take its rise, and meins 
CREATOR. This is historic etymology. 

There is another and higher kind. It is that which 
attempts to explain the fount. It seeks the fall account of 
the origin of words. Why did they arise and take the 
forms which now belong to them ? Or if these are altered 
forms, what shapes did they take at first, and why did they 
take them ? This is philosophic etymology j as it attempts the 
explanation of the sounds, forms and meanings of words. 

It consists of two parts. The first is a comparison of 
words in various languages, in order to find their common 
origin and original form. In making this comparison, we 
are guided chiefly by consonants, for vowels are of little 
account, since they are very changeable. Consokaktb 
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aloae cai;i fix the . resemblance and form of words, and 
are to receive the chief care in the comparison. The 
change of consonants of the same, or neighboring organs, is 
common, and does not interfere with this principle. An 
instance will explain all that we have said. 

The word, father, is jEamiliar. I wish to find its ety- 
mology. I trace it in the German vater or fader ; Latin 
pater ; Greek pater ; Celtic athair ; Spanish and Italian 
padre ; French pire ; Sanskrit pitri^ and Hebrew ab. 

In looking over all these forms, I find a wonderful agree- 
ment. They all have a common origin. All those with 
two syllables, ending in er, and n, have taken this syllable 
from a word which means, man. The re of the French 
pfere is the same. It is a suffix ; and we remove it. , Then 
they all agree in every important particular. Each becomes 
a word of one syllable, having the open A or one of its 
modifications, e or i, and the consonant B, or a consonant 
of the same organ, v, p^ f th. But what is the meaning 
of this primary word, oJ, j?a, fa^ ath^ pe or pi ? It is the 
instinctive sound of childhood 'calling to its source — ^the 
father, or man who owns the relationship. 

Etymology, as thus explained, is of great importance. 
It is not, however, very valuable as a guide to the primi- 
tive, or seed-words which God has sown in all languages. 
They have experienced so many changes of formj sound 
and meaning^ in the migrations of man over the earth, as to 
make their study almost hopeless. It is valuable in guiding 
us in the comparison of words in diflferent languages. It 
makes their study easy and instrvjctive. So certain is this guide, 
that we may set it down as a common rule, that words that 
have the same consonants, or those of the same organ, are the 
same words, and. have a commmi origin* Thus, our word. 
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SISTER, is the same as the Grerman sdkwester ; Latin soror ; 
French sc&ur ; Celtic suir ; Sanskrit swasri. 



INSTRUCTION XXIX. 
GUIDES TO ENGLISH ETYUOLOGT. 

The English language, as is well known, is a mixed one. 
It embraces words from the principal languages of the 
world. 

Once, it was a simple language. When it was introduced 
into the Isle of Thanet, it was altogether Anglo-Saxon. It 
was Anglo-Saxon when, in 827, it became the living speech 
of England. 

Since then, a change has passed upon it. The Anglo- 
Saxon is only the basis of the English language. Some 
forty thoitsand words have been adopted from the various 
European languages, the Latin and the Greek, and natural- 
ized. It is like our nation. . The colonies of Plymouth- 
rock and Jamestown have grown into a mighty nation ; and 
one of the forms of growth, has been the adoption of the 
citizens of other nations. So the Anglo-Saxon has grown 
into the present English by the free adoption of words from 
other languages.. 

In looking over the forty ihousand words which have be- 
come English in this way, we wish to know their origin. 
We wish to know from whence we have adopted them, as 
we wish to know that Webster came to us from the English, 
Andrew Jackson from the Irish, the Buchanans from the 
Scotch, and the De Witts from the Dutch. 

This wish is not very easily gratified in all cases. It is 
attended with toil and some study^ In many cases, how- 
ever, the task is easy. There are many of the adopted 
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WfXtdB of our language that can be as readily referred to 
the languages from which we have directly received them, 
as many of our citizens can be referred to the nations from 
which they came to us. 

Mdny words are readily referred to the Gothic family ; as, 
dog, grtiff, sod, stop, stout, mighty and sleight 

Many words are as easily referred to the French; as, 
frank, encore, ennui, escort, jolly and depot. 

Ma&y words can be recognized at once as of Latin descent ; 
as, orb, globe, form, quantity, subject, copula and predi- 
cate. 

Some words are known at a glance to be of Greek ex- 
tract ; as, tome, theology, geology, euphony, anatomy and 
fttmosphere. 

The greater part of the adopted words of our language 
Are not so easily identified as being of Gothic, French, Latin 
or Greek origin. And why ? They are common to many 
languages ; and it is possible that they may have come to 
us from any one of the Gol^ic sisterhood, or from any one 
of the classic languages or their derivatives. 

To what language, then, shall we refer them? This is no 
easy question to answer. We reply, however, to that lan- 
guage from whUh they have directly come to its. This is the 
only simple and safe principle on which we can classify the 
adoplied words of our language. What, if the word be- 
longed remotely to the Greek I It was adopted by the Ro- 
mans and naturalized. We have received it as a Latin 
word, jtwt as -v^e have received the Wallaces of Ireland, 
ftlthougk originally Scotch, as Irish, and the Le Glercs of 
Engl«mld, although originally French, as English. If we 
adopt any other principle, there is no reason why we should 
stop short in the genealogy of languages till we reach the 

3 
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first langaage, or pause in the genealogy of men till we sicqp 
at the family of Eden. 

But how are we to know from what languages we have 
received the adopted words of our own ? By the applica- 
tion of two simgle principles — ^their FOBH and their histoby. 
These are our only certain guides. And they are generally 
sufficient. Words, like men, have a national form ; and by 
it, they may be readily identified. Terminations, suffixes 
and prefixes are as much French, Latin and Greek, as the 
Frenchman, Eoman and Greek himself. Even where they 
are the same, they have undergone some change which 
naturalizes them to the French, Latin or Greek lan- 
guage. 

The same is true to a great extent of radical words. They 
may have come down to us through the Gothic, French, 
Latin and Greek, &om the distant Sanskrit, but in each of 
these languages, they appear in their national forms. This 
may be illustrated by the word, night : Anglo-Saxon night; 
Grerman nacht; Celtic nochd; Latin noct; Spanish nocke; 
French nuit; Greek ntia;; Sanskrit nisa. 

The form of words will generally enable us to refer them 
at oaoe to that language from' which we have directly 
adopted them. I find, for instance, the word, centre, in 
the English language. It is an adopted word. From 
whence? I compare it with the Greek kentron; Latin cen- 
trum; and French centre. It agrees with the latter in form, 
and is naturally referred to the French language. I take 
again the word, tart^ and ask from whence it has come? 
The French tarte and Danish taart are before us. So is the 
Anglo-Saxon tearL It agrees with each of these in form ; 
but history refers it to the Anglo-Saxon. Another instance. 
The word, juices agrees very well in form with the Danish 
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juys and the French jus. Guided by ita histxHy, we lefiBT 
it to the French language. 

The word, form^ is one in common use. From what lan- 
guage have we directly received it? We compare it with 
11ieQerman/>rm/ French ^/&rme; Spanish />f7mi^ and Latin 
forma. According to the first principle, it would be referred 
at once to the German or French, but history requires us to 
make the reference to the Latin language. The word must 
have found its way directly into our language in connection 
with mathematics. 

Such are the workings of the two principles which we 
have laid down for tracing the immediate origin of the 
adopted words of our languaga The form of all such 
words is our common guide. Where this is uncertain, the 
history of the word under examination will supply the de- 
ficiency and direct us to the proper source. 



INSmUCTION XXX. 

THK OOIIPOSITION AND DKBIYA'^ION OF W0BD6. 

There are in all languages a limited number of original 
words from which all others have been formed. Those origi- 
nals, m many cases, are to be traced up to the first language. 
As God created trees whose seed were in themselves to mul- 
tiply their kinds upon the earth, so He gave man those 
names of things that have become the seed-words of all 
languages. By the aid of these, and in imitation of the 
actions of things, new original words have been added from 
time to time. The original words are about three hun- 
dred in number. 

From original words, found in all languages, others have 
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been formecL The f<»inatiGn has taken place in two wqna : 
by COMPOSITION and derivation. 

Composition is the unionofiwo cr more words to form a new 
one ; as, steam-boat In this instance, the word, steam-boat^ is 
a compound one ; and the words, steam and hoat^ aie simple 
ones. 

Derivation is the drawing or deriving a word from its root or 
original. It applies only to derivative words. I take the 
word, affrighted^ and remove the prefix, af and the suffix, 
ed, and there remains the original word, fright. This is deri* 
vation. 

The derivation of words, as thus viewed, is just the oppo- 
site of their formaMon^ and requires attention to termina- 
tions, PREFIXES and suFFixsa Derivative words are 
formed by the addition of these : their derivation is shown 
by the subtraction of these. If the formation of words is 
illustrated by the increase of a river, flowing from a fountain 
and receiving tributary streams, so the derivation of words 
is illustrated by following the same river up from its mouth 
to its head. 

INSTRUCTION XXXI. 
TSBXIKATIOKB. 

Words are related to each other in language. If I say, 
the hoy*s book, the words, boy and book, are related to each 
other as possessor and thing possessed, and the letter s, with 
the apostrophe before it, expresses this relation. It is 
known as a termination. 

Terminxitions are changes in the forms of words to express 
their relations. They are found in almost all languages, and 
are of the greatest importance. They express number^ 
gender, case, tense and person. 
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« 

The terminations belonging to the Anglo-Saxon part of 
the English language, have already been given in the 
Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon Orthography. There are a 
few terminations in the English language still remaining to 
be explained. These belong to the engrafted elements : 
words of French, Latin and Greek origin retain their own 
terminations, and require our attention. 

The terminations of- the English language, derived from 
the Oothic, Celtic, French and classic languages, are very 
few in number. The reason of this may be stated. Ter- 
minations mark the relations of words to one another, and 
belong to Grrammar. Now, the relations or grammar of 
words, in our language, belongs to the Anglo-Saxon part, 
and is given in the first Hand-Book. 



INSTRUCTION XXXII. 
TBBMINATIONS THAT MARK NUVBBB. 

The names of single things, derived frank the Frenchi 
Latin and Oreek languages, are changed into the names- 
of plural things by certain terminations. These are as fol- 
lows: X, S, £S; A, JB, I, £S, us; A, ES, TA; IM, I. 

BZXBOIBB. 
FRENCH. 

Beau, • well-dressed jonng man. 
Bbauo^ well-dressed youag men. 
I Mhre MoNBiEUB, Sir, a title of address to a maB. 
"^ than one. M«ssieus«, Sirs^' a title of address to men. 
£3. Madame, a title of address to a lady. 

MMDAMBii, a title of address to ladies. 
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A. 

ua 



LAmr. 

Aboanux, a Becret thing. 
Amoamo, seeret things. 
LABTjk, a young inseet in its grab ttata. 
Lary^, young infects in their grab state. 
More Maous^ a wise man of Persia. 
than <me, MAOt, wise men of Persia. 

Ba8ib» the foundation of a thing. 

Bnsty more than one fonndation. 

Appaeatub, means to secure an eiifd. 

ArPAKATtfi^ more than one means to secure an end. 



A. 
ES. 
TA. 



Phenomknok, an event that is yisible. 
PflKNOMBNo, eyents that are visible. 
j£fffg GebuSi the turning point of an alEur. 
than one. Caisei; the turning points of affaira 
Dogma, a doctrine, or fixed opinion. 
DooMAta^ doctrines^ or fixed opinions. 



IM. 



XIBCBLLANXOIIB. 






Chkeub, the Hebrew name of an angeL 
More CHKRUBtm, the name of angels. 
than OM, Virtuoso, one who loves music and painting. 
YisTuoat, those who love music and painting. 



INSTRUCTION XXXIII, 



TEBMINATI0N8 THAT HARK OEHDBB. 



All languages have certain ways by which the names 
of males and females are distinguished firom one another. 
It is often done by using different words ; as, boy, girl* 
beau, belle. It is commonly done by termincUiom. The 
name of the male is changed into the name of the female 
by the addition of a letter, or letters ; as, Hon, lioness ; poet, 
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poetess. The termination, es9, so common in English, was 
received from the French. They borrowed it from the 
Latin.. It was originally Greek. 

The names of some male persons, derived from the 
French, Latin and Greek, are changed into the names of 
females by the following terminations : ess^ tn, ine. 

EXERCISB. 
nUENOB. 



ESS. 



1 



IX. 



AoroB, a man who acts on the stage. 
Th€ M^ 0^ AoTB^M, a woman who acts on the stage. 

* Mone ^^^ • ™*'^ ^^® makes poetry. 

Pojcresi^ a woman who makes poetry. 



LATDT. 

Testator, a man who leares a will at death. 

TisTATatai; a woman who leaves a will at death. 
^^ f^ ^f ADutstsfTRkTOR, a man who attends to the affairs of. one 
* Z^^* ^ <iying without a wiU. 

AD)iiNisTBATRt;r, a woman who attends to the affairs of 
one dying without a will. 



INE. 



or. 

A. 
INA. 



( ^****.^^Hkbo, a man who does deeds in arms. 

1 * /^^ HEHOtn* , a woman who does deeds in armsi 



mSCELLAinEOUB. 

CabI) the name of a poor old man. 
CABLtN, the name of a poor old woman. 
The sign o/Sultan, the name of the Emperor of Turkey. 
^nan^' Sultano, the name of the Empress of Turkey. 
Gear, the name of the Emperor of Russia. 
CzAMtto^ the name of the Empress of J^nseia. 
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INSTRUCTION XXXIV. 

SUTFIXSS. 

The things, which words stand for, are constandj chang* 
ing. They appear in new relations and new aspects. In- 
stead of representing these changes by new words, we 
commonly represent them by changes in the form of the 
radical word. I think, for instance, of the action of baking, 
and express it by the word, bake. I may think also of the 
agent and the place where this action takes place. I can 
express them by a change in the form of the word, bake, 
by adding er, ery to it. Thus arise the two words, baker, 
bakery. These changes take place by suffixes. 

Suffixes are letters added to the end of a iJbord to form new 
ones witk new significations. They occur in all languages, 
and are defragments of original words, now in many (jases 
lost. 

The sufl^xes in the English language, like the language 
itself, are of a mixed character. They have been received 
from the Gothic, French, Latin and Greek tongues. The 
most of them, however, are the same suffixes under diflferent 
forms, and may be happily brought together and studied in 
groups. These groups may be arranged under the objects 
to which they relate. For instance, the Gothic, er; the 
French, ier ; the Latin, or, and the Greek, ist, er, tor, refer 
to the AGENT, or doer, and may be grouped under this head. 

In the study of suffixes, the pupil should careftdly distin* 
guish the suffix from the connecting vowel. Thus, EaJ, lal and 
ual, as they appear in the words, corporeaZ, dictatoriitzZ and 
habitt/aZ, are not different suffixes from al, in the word 
fina2. The E, i and u are connecting vowels. Consonants, 
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and even a syllable, as well as vowels, sometimes form the 
connection between suffixes and the radical words. These, 
too, must be carefully distinguished fiom suffixea Thus, 
T in parenTal, and is in artisan, connect the radical words, 
parens and ars^ with the suffixes, oZ and aru 

The suffixes of the engrafted parts of the English lan- 
guage have been classified in the order of their meaning : 
thus, those denoting litiU or minute ; the ageni or actor ; the 
act; ihe 04^ of making ; the thing made or produced bffffie act; 
may or can be ; made of; pertaining to ; quality ; state or con- 
dition ; cAounding in ; the place where ; Woe. Then the com- 
pound suffixes^ and ism, with its various meanings. 



iNrmucTiofi XXXV. 

SUITDEKS THAT DXVOTX ITHAT IB IXTTUB OB MOTOTB. 

The names of things are often changed into the names of 
Vitle things of the same hind by the addition of a letter, or 
letters. MaUj iot instance, is the name of a large wooden 
beetle ; mall^ is the name of a small one. 

Additions of this character are called suffibcesi, and are 
derived from the Gothic, French, Latin and Greek languages. 
They are Ung ; et; uk, cuk^ de, d; and idc^ and mean 
LITTLE or idNUTE. Those of Anglo-Saxon origin have 
already been noticed. 

BXBBOISK. 



UNO •< LUUe. ^^^^'^ ^ water-fowl, named from its daekiiig^ 
' f DooK^tfi^, a lUtU water-fowl that dneks. 

3* 
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r. I u 



irr \ lAUle. ^^^^'^ '^ 1*1^ beetle for driviiig A&y thing: 

ICauu^ a /jtt^ beetle for driving any thing. 



TTLE. 



CULE. 



CLR 



EL. 



LATIN. 

Globs, a round body. 
Globii/«, a /f </20 round body. 
Animai^ a living creature Uiat breathes. 
IMtU, AjnuALeide, a very Hule animal 
miwuie, Cobpub, the Latin name for body. 
GoBPine/e; a liitU body, as an atooL 
Saooda^ the Latin name for bag; not used in English. 
Satoh«/, tL.liUle bag. 



ISE. \ LiUU. 



GREEK. 



AsTEB, the Greek name for star; not used in "Rn glwh , 
AsTERui;, a little star. 



INSTRUCTION XXXVI. 
SUFFIXES THAT DBNOTB THE AGENT, OR AOTOS. 

The names of agents, in Englisli, are formed from verbs 
and nouns by certain suffixes. They are of Gothic, French, 
Latin and Greek origin, and are as follows : cr, ar^ ard; ier, 
ee, euVy on, ain; eer, or, an, ant, ent, ate, ary, ive, zen; ian, 
ite, ist, ast All these denote the AGENT, or ACTOB. 



EZEBOISE. 



GOTHia 



ER 



AR.^ 



ARD. 



Rob, to seize by force. 
RoBBtfr, one who robs. 
Ons •!* Ln» to stretch ; to utter what is false. 
Liar, one who utters what is false. 
Cow, to depress ; to humble bj fear. 
Coward^ pne who b humbled by fear. 
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lER. 

IE. 

EUR. 

ON. 

AIN. 



S 



EER. 
OR. 

AN. 

ANT. 
ENT. 
ATE 

ART. 

IVE. 
ZEN. 



Cabm, what 18 kept in a casket ; mone j in hand. 
CAsaier, one who pays out cash in a hank. 
Pat, to send to ; to giye what is dne. 
One who, pATee, one who is to reedye what is paid. 

AxAimir, one who cnltiyates an art from taste. 
GLUTTOf^ one who eats to excess. 
CmEFtoiit, the leader of a troop. 

LATIN. 

AucnoK, the act of increasing ; a public sale. 
AuonoNeer, one who sells at public sales. 
Act, to urge ; to do anj thing. 
AcTOTy one who does any thing. 
Abt, strength ; the practice of skilL 
Axiaan, one who is yersed in practical skilL 
EuBOPi^ a large diyision of the world. 
Emopxafs one who liyes in Europe. 
Assist, to stand by ; to aid. 
One wk(k Assiaran/, one who aids. 
Ajdhxkb, to stick to. 
ADHBBffi/, one who adheres. 
Grad^ a step ; a degree. 
GfUkwaief one who takes a degree. 
Mission, the sending of any one. 

BiissioNary, one who is sent ; a minister to the heathen. 
CAprive, one who is taken in war. 
FuGiTtvtf, one who runs away. 
Ciruen, one who liyes in a city. 

GREEK. 



IAN. 



Arithmetig; belonging to numbers. 

AnrniMETiotan^ one who is skilled in numbers. 

Christ, the Anointed One ; the Sayiour. 

CHRfsrian^ one who belieyes in Christ. 
ITE I ^^ ^^- Esmitltf, one who lies in a desert 

pjSALM, something produced by the touch ; a sacred song; 

PsALMM^ one who composes psalms. 
AST. L Enoomkm^, one who praises. 
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INSTRUCTION XXXVII. 



8UVFIXX8 THAT DEMOTE THE AOT* 



Many words in the English language stand for the act by 
which a thing is done. They are nouns, and are formed 
firom verbs by certain suffixes. These are of Latin origin. 
Such are vm^ aion, merU, ent, and escent. All these denote the 
ACT expressed by the radical word ; as, intrude, to thrust 
oneself in ; intrusion, the act of thrusting oneself in. 



EZEBOISE. 



ION. 



LATnr. 

IxspscT, to look into ; to examine. 

iNSPEcrton^ the act of examining. 

CoNDEMMATtofi) tho act of passing aentene^k 
^ Complete; to fill ; to finish. 
"§ CoMFLKTtan, the act of finiahiog. 

PEBSUAD^ to urge strongly ; to exeite to action. 

PEBSUAtiofi) the act of exciting to action. 

Eject, to cast oat 

£jEOiiii«n/, the act of oaeting oai. 

(^ DEPENiMn^» the act of continuing to hang on. 
*4 ^BciniTOLMi^, the act of continuing to wish well 
S " FLoaetemi; the act of continuing to bloom. 



SION. 



MEin*. 






INSTRUCTION XXXVlll. 



SUFFIXES THAT DENOTE THE ACT OF MAKDIG. 

* 

The suffixes, en, cr, fy, fie, ate, itemize, ise, denote the ACT of 
making, or simply to hake. They are fragments of verbs, 
some of which are no longer in use. These suffixes are 
of Gothic, Latin, and Gbeek origin. When added to nouns 
or adjectives, they change them into verbs. 
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■ XSftCISB. 




ILoosE, free ; untied. 
lb make, Loofl«n, to make free, or antie. 

VfAYtr, to make, or cause to moye to and fra 



LAtcr. 
FY. 



FIC. 
ATE. 

ITE. 

IZEL 



Amfue; large, or room j. 
Ampli^, to make roomy. 
SoTOBi/ie, making or causing deep. 
BoMEBTic, belonging to the bonse. 
To make. Dommoo/e, to make domestic 
Unuii, the Latin name for one. 
XjNf/«, to make one. 

LxGAL, belonging to law ; according to law. 
Ijboali2«, to make legal 



.^p, r CmusTiAK, one who belicTcs in Clirist. 

J fj, ^g^jfVg ConsTiANUtf, to make or cause one to become a CkrisfiaiL 
I * Critic^ one who judges works of art. 

^'^ (^ CBmoMf, to make or pass judgment on works of art. 



INSTRUCTION XXXIX. 
gUlfflllM THAT DENOTE THE THIKO WHICH IS HADE OB FBODUGBD BT THE ACT. 

The acts of agents are productiye, and bring forth many 
results. The words which stand for thraa are nouns, and 
are formed from verbs by a large class of suffixes, derived 
from the Gothic, French, Latin, and Greek languages. They 
are chiefly from the Latin and Greek. Such are the suffixes, 
er, cir; ure, age, ion, m&nt, enee, tie, He or it, ive, ism, wxmy, 
men,^al, ice, t, ade; m, me, ma, tery, omenon, al, sis, sy, se. 

All these denote the thing which, or the production 
of the act. * 
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ER. 



1 



om. 



■ ZSRCIBB. 

J%eikinff Halt, to bind and hold. 
%ohieh, Haltw, the thing which holds ; a rope. 

FRENCH. 

,p^ ,. Rbut^ to keep back ; to lay up for fntnre me. 
^gf^^jiy BnsBYoir, the thing whieh is reserved ; the pUee irhwe 
any thing is stored, espeeiallj water. 

LATIN. 

Gbsat^ to make. 

CEEATure, the thing which is made. 
Cabbt, to bear. 

GABRui^tf, the thing which bears. 
Pboduciv to lead forth ; to bring forward. 
PsoDucTton^ the thing which is brought forward. 
Impede, to catch the feet ; to hinder. 
iMFEDiifi^n^ the thing which hinders. 
OocuB, to strike against ; to come to mind. 
OocuRBence, the thing which occurs. 
Project, to cast forward ; throw. 
pROJEGTt'/tf, the thing which is thrown. 
Frsite, that which is bounded. 
Depose, to lay aside. 
Dspost/, the thing which is laid aside. 
^ Orb, a round moving body. 
0RBt7, the path of an orb. 
Narrate, to tell as a story. 
NARRATive, the thing which is told. 
Pagan, a peasant ; a heathen. 
pAGANtsm, the things which heathens believe and prao- 

tise. 
Testament; a wilL 

TssTimony, the thing which is given in proof of any thing. 
RBGifTMii) the thing which regulates. 
RxHSARsi; to recite again ; to repeat the words of another, 
Rehsarso/^ the thing which is rehearsed. 
Just, straight ; right. 
JusTte^; the thing which is right 
Restrain, to hold back. 
RnsTRAiN^ the thing which holds badL 
ADE. CANNONode, the attack with cannons. 



URE. 

AGE. 

ION. 

BiENT. 

ENCE 

ILE. 

rrE, 

or 
IT. 

IVE, 
ISBl 



MONY. 

MEN. 
AL. 

ICE. 

T. 



1 



6 
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96 



M. 


p 


ME. 




MA. 
TERY. 

OMENON.' 
AT. 


1 


Bia 


SY. 




SR 


k 



o 

Peoblbn^ the thing which is to be proyed ; ft qnertion. 
Thuiu; the thing which is set ; ft sobjeet 
Doomoy the thing which is thought ; ft fixed notion. 
F&ALtery, the thing which is touched to mftke muoe ; 

stringed instrument* 
'PBBxomenon, the thing which is yisible. 
ScANDa/, the thing which cftuses us to stumble ; offense, 
BAtia, that which is set ; the fonndfttion. 
Poury, the thing which is made b j the poet 
Eglipm; the thing which &ils ; obseurfttion al light 



INSTRUCTION XL. 
BUTFIZE8 THAT DXNOTE MAT OB OAN Bl. 

The suffixes, ahlej ible^hle^ ive and tie, are of Latin origin, 
and denote tliat whicli may or can be. The Gothic word, 
able, meaning strong, is regarded as the root of the suffixes, 
ahle, ihle and hie, since it has shaped their meaning. 

BXXBOIBX. 



ABLE. 

IBLE. 
BLE. 
ILK 



xyE. 



LATIN. 

Attain, to reftch to. 

ATTAiNa6/«; thftt mftj or can be reftched. 
AocEds, coming to ; the approach. 
AocE88i6^, that may or can be i4>proached. 

Dooi7e, that may or can be taught 

nbe. ^*^***^*» ^*' ™*7 ^^ ®*^ ^ broken. 
Attbaot, to draw to. 
ATTBACTtve, that may or can attract 
ExxcuTB» to follow ; to perform. 
ExKCim«e, the power that performs ; the chief ruler. 
Cbkati^ to form or make any thing. 
Crkatiiw^ that ma j or can create. 
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INSTRUCTION XLI. 

8TTFFIXK8 THAT DENOTE ICAIS OT. 



The GotMc suffix, en^ and the Latin suffix, ous^ are added 
to nouns, and form adjectives. They signify made of. 



XXBBOISB. 

oonna 



E^ •< Made of ^^^^* *^® \iwA subetanoe of trees. 
' i * WooDtffi) made of wood. 



I^TZV. 



GARTaAoi; an animal substance softer than bone. 
Cartilaoinoim, made or consisting of cartilage. 



FiBRi^ a tine thread. 
OUSl ^ Made of ^'**^'''*» ™*^c or composed of fine thread. 



INSTRUCTION XLII. 
SUFFIXES THAT DENOTE PEBTAININO TO. 

The names of many things in English are changed into 
adjectives that denote pertaining or relating to, by certain 
suffixes. These are chiefly of Latin origin, and are as 
follows : al^ ar, ry, tfe, me, an, ^an, lent and ain. Those 
of Greek origin are as follows : al^ aCj an, ic and me. The 
suffixes, aiiyile and ic, are both Latin and Greek. All these 
suffixes denote pertaining to, or of the nature of. 
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JSXBI^OISB, 



AL. 
AB. 

RY. 

ms. 

INE. 
AN. 

IAN. 



^ 



i 



LEHT. 



US. 



r 

3 



I.ATIW. 

Pabsst, wliat prodaoes ; a father or mother. 

PA&mTo/^ perlaintiig to a father or mother. 

Caout, a figure^ every point of whoM etr«iimfereB«6 is 

equally distant from the centre. 
CiRcuLar, pertaining to a circle ; of the nature of a circle. 
Plaxet, a wanderer ; one of the hearenly bodies. 
pLANRAf^ pertaining to the planeti. 
AiuTOf^ pertainuig to lore 
Punui^ pertaining to a boy. 
iNTAMTi/^ pertaining to an infant 
Cxsinef pertaining to a dog. 
PAoan, pertaining to a village ; a heathen. 
Stltah, pertaining to^ or of the natnre of a wood. 
Paris, the name of the capital of Fn^^ee. 
PARisiafi, pertaining to Paris. 
Christ, the anointed Saviour. 
CHRiSTum, pertaining to Christ. 
Fraud, a cheat ; deception. 
VsLAVDvlerU, pertaining to a fnud. 
PxsT, a stroke ; a plague. 
pESTi/«n/, pertaining to a pest 

Chapel, a hood, then a tent ; now a place of worship. 
CHAFLAtfi, pertaining to a chapel ; a minister of a chapeL 



AT.. 


f 

%. 


AC. 


V 




^"g. 


AN. 

4 






S'l 




"s s 


10. 


ft c 




^ 




K 


NK. 


•j; 



GRREK. 

SoANDo/, pertaining to^ or of the na^uv^ of an offense. 

Elbgt, a wail ;. a moumfol poem. 

Elrgio^ pertaining to a nkoumful poem. 

Chbisi^ the Anointed One ; the Saviour. 

CHRinriafS pertaining to Christ ; a follower of Christ 

Ttfi^ a mark ; a s^ or symbol. 

Ttfm^ pertaining to, or of the nature of a type. 

OaiSTAX^ a cleiM^ mineral of a regular form. 

CBT8iAU4n«, pertaining to^ or of the nature of crystal. 
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INSTRUCTION XLIII. 
SUFnXES TEAT DBNOTE TBB qVALTTT. 

There is a large class of words in English that denote 
the quality of things considered in itself. Many of these 
are formed by the addition of certain suffixes to verbs or 
adjectives. Fertile, for instance, means rich or firuitM: 
feili^ means the ^uaUty of beiig rich. Suffixes of this 
character are chiefly Latin. They are the following : ty^ cUe, 
lie, cy, ice, ry, y, or, iam, and mony. Such suffixes denote 
the QUALITY, considered in and by itsel£ 



TY. 

ATE. 
ITK 

CY. 



ICR 

RY. 

Y. 
OR. 

ISM. 
MONY 



I 



BXSBCIBS. 

LATIN. 

NovxL, recent ; pertaining to what is recent 

l^OYKiyy the quality of being recent 

Skbbni; clear or calm. 

SsRENi/y, Jbhe quality of being serene. 

Fortune; an event ; good or bad eyents. 

FoBTUNottf, the quality of having good luck. 

"EiBJjmte, learned ; the quality of being learned. 

Radiant, emitting rays ; shining. 

RADiANcy, the quality of shining. 

Innocent, harmless. 
^^.. iNNOcKNcy, the quality of being harmless. 
^* ^ Jott, right 

Jubtu!«, the quality of being right 

Bravb, bold ; daring. 

BBAVKf;y, the quality of being daring. 

MoDBiT, restrained ; retired. 

MoDKSiy, the quality of being retired. 

Febvot, the quality of bang warm. 

Hrato/a man who follows the pursuit of arms; a brave 
man. 

HnoMm, the quality of being brave.. 

AoEiD, sharp ; severe. 

Acumony, the quality of being sharp or severe. 
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INSTRUCTION XLIV. 
SUffUJH THAT DEROra STAtB OR OOHDIIIOM. 

Ths state or condition of things, in English, is often 
expressed by a<lding certain suffixes to names of qualities. 
Such are the suffixes, oe, ticfe, agi^ ry^ ate, ism, cy, and idL 
These denote the state or coNBinoN, expressed by the 
radical word. They are of Latin origin. 



EXEBCISS 



LAXOi: 



CR 



UDE. 



AGE. 
RY. 

ATE. 

ISM. 
CY. 
ID. 



YiGiLAiiT, wfttehla]. 

Yioilakm; the state of being irfttchftd. 

DxpBNDKRT, hanging on ; supported. 

'DEFXNDKsee, the state of being supported. 

Abbobxscent, growing like a tree. 

Asbobisoknm; state of growing like a treei 

Quht, at rest 

Qanmide, the state of being at rest 
^ PtDrmafe, the state of being fnlL 
I Exact, pressed ; precise or correct 
•S ExAOimuis; the state of being exact 
I Bond, bound ; senrile. 

BoNiM^e, the state of being bound. 

PxxB, a nobleman. 

"PsEBOffe, the condition or rank of a peer. 

Slatx, one bound to another. 

Slayxi^, the state of a slave. 

DocioB, a learned teacher. 

I>ociosa<^ the degree of a doctor ; the state or oiBoe of a 
doctor. 

PBorxBsoiui^, the state or office of a professor. 

SAVAowm, the state of a savage. 

GAFTAiNtfy, the state, or rank of a captain. 

Fbrtm( the state of being warm. 



I 
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INSTRUCTION XLV. 
■UFIUW 1HAT Dmora ABOUMDniO Of. 

Thsb£ are a few suffixes that have the sense of fulness 
or abounding in. They axe of Latin origin. Such are the 
suffixes, ous, and ose. They denote ABOXJKBlNa IK, or full 
o£ 

IXXBCI8B. 

LATDC 

Mountain, a high eleration of land. 

MovKTjjNoui, abomidiiig in monntaina. 

BiGBTKoiM^ abounding in right. 

SAVomin^ red like blood. 

SANQuoiaoiit, aboondiag in blood. 
•5 KoBOfmnmM, i^bounding in itrengtb, 
^^ TjEMpasTOotM^ foil of teoqpeeta. 

Ajum,j,hQEiou9, abounding in elay ; ^yey. 

CAPAdoiM; of large dimensiona. 

CuTANEoitf^ pertaining to, or afieeting die whole skin. 

Instantanboim^. lull of the moment ; immediate. 

Eeroxeoim^ abounding in, or having the nature of error. 

Cjembntitiom^ abounding in^or having tiie nature of cement 
Qgg^ Ykbb, a word. 

Yebbom^ abounding in worda. 



oua 



INSTRUCTION XUVI. 

8U7FIXES THAT DENOTE THE PLACE WHERE. 

The agent or person who follows any kind of business 
must have a place where he pursues it. , The words that 
stand for such a place are formed from the agent by the suf- 
fix, y. The full suffix that denotes the plaob wheeb, is ry. 
It sometimes naturally denotes also the TBADES or kinds of 
occupations, and the things contained in the place. Audi- 



tor, for instwioc, is a hearer, and auditory is the place where 
he hears, and the persons in it 



BX BB€ t SB. 



LATDf. 



BY.i 



AGK 



CuTLEM, one who flwk€i knms sad otJier instranMBl 

Consiyv the trader plaee where, asd things in it 

Gbaih, may kind of een. 

QwASAry, the place where grain h kept 
J^latsa CJoNBEBVATOB, a preseryer ; one who takes care o£ 
where, CovnaXAtory, tiie place where things are preserved, 
plants. 

AsMory, the place where arms are kept 

"Sxjner, one who nourishes the joung. 

'Svwucry, the place where the yoiing are nourished. 

AvcBome^e, the plaee where aa anchor maj he cast 



INSTRUCTION XLVII. 



surrixjs that dehotb likb. 



BssBMBlxAKCE is sometimes expressed by suffixes ; as, eHj 
tc, ile^ ine, ar, ofe, y and aid. En is Gothic : oid is Greek. 
The others are of Latin origin. They did not mean like 
originall J. It is a secondary meaning, and arises from com- 
parison. En^ for instance, means made ^ as in brazen, and 
Ihen Wotj as in the phrase, brazen fiuse. 



BXERCISE 



«OTHia 



EN \ Like. ^^'^^ '^ plant from which linen ia made ; fihrea 
f FLAxeiw like flax, or fibres of flax. 



la 

ILE. 



/ CovB, a figm's like a sngar^loal 

1 Like ^"*^ ^^^ ^ cone. 

I ' Hoan^ like an enemy. 
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INK 
AR. 



▲TK 



oua - 



Y. 



DID. 



Snnrr, an animal that ereepa on its belly. 

ScapBHTtiu^ like a terpenU 

Lunar, like a moon. 

OacoLor, like a circle. 

Globi; a round body. 

QuoBoie, like a globe. 

XtiN. ^i^*^'*''* 1^^ ^ globe. 

Sakwaobdm, like aoafH or haiing the nature of soap. 
SrpNOB, a porous marine sobstanee. 
Srovoy, like a sponge. 



SFmcBi^ a round bodj, or globe. 
Sphebou( like a sphere, or globe. 



INSmUCTION XLVIII. 



COMPOUHD BUrFIZBS. 



There are often more than one suffix found attaclied to 
a word. We often have the Jlrst, second and third deriva- 
tive words by the addition of the first, second and third suf- 
fix. Each one requires attention ; but it is the last one that 
gives the peculiar idea of the word. Alphabet, for instance, 
is a compound word, formed by the Grecian names of a, b. 
We add ic to it, and have alphabetic, like an alphabet. To 
this, we add, aZ, and form the word, alphabettmZ, pertaining 
to what is like an alphabet. We add the suffix, ly, to this, 
and form the word, alphabeticaZZy, which means like that 
which belongs to what is like an alphabet. 

Such is an instance of a compound suffix. In examining 
its formation, we see that it is composed of simple suffixes, 
the last one always giving the precise meaning of the word ; 
as, alphabet, alphabetic, alphabettcaZ, alphabetical. 
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INSTRUCTION XLIX. 
TEB SUmZn THAT HAVX XOBI THAN ONB XBAMINa. 

Some of the suffixes liave more than one meaning. Ate, 
for instance, means one who, the €u:t of making, quality of a 
thing, and Wee or resemblance. Thus, gradual is one who 
has taken a degree; narrate, to make or give an orderly 
account ; temperate means a low degree of heat, and globate^ 
like a globe. 

These different meanings are easily explained. The 
suffix, in some cases, forms nouns, verbs, and adjectives : 
in others, the same word is used for the .ac^ and the product; 
the state and the quality ; the thing which, and the quality ; 
the place where, and the practice of some art in it. Two 
things, then, explain them : they form different kinds of worda^ 
or words differently used. 

SXKR0I8S. 

AN, cne who ; as, Amerieofi : pertaining to ; as, vjlyan, 

Ain?, ENT, one who; ttB, merehan/ : the act of; as, beneyol^n^ ; ataU of; aa^ 

peiid«rU. 
ATE, one who; as, potenta<«: to make ; as^ regolo/e; quality ; as, animofo: 

like; aa, oordo^et. 
ITE^ one who; aa^ Rechabiitf : to make; a% \adle : the iking wtdcM; m, re- 

quUt^tf ; quality ; as, eom^posite. 
lYE^ one who; m, capttV : the thing which ; as, relattve ; that may or eon ; 

as, persuastM. 
ION, ^eaet; u, compnUion ; the thing which ; m, inthnatton. 
MENT, the a0< ; as^ jadgOMnl ; the thing which ; as» ejeotmeniL 
age; the thing which; a^ portero^ : the etate of; as^ orphaiu^ 
CE; the thing which; as» asaUtanc*; the etate of; as, yigilanee. 
ISBf, the thing which ; as, GalTiniam : the etaie qf; as, saTagtam : the act of; 

as, eritietam. 
ILE; that may or canhe; Ba^ frafgUe : the thing which ; as projeeti^ : parteiV 

ing to ; as^ infantt^ : like ; a% pueri^. 
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ICE^ the thimff wkieh ; m, Jnstlctf : the qmalUy ; M» tomuMee, 

Y, the qwdUy ; a8» dewjr : Wee / a% bloodyi 

BY, the quality ; tm, brayery: UtiU ; u, alATef^y: the pUue when; ma, 

ntimery. 
SNtf to make; n^ whitm ; made of; bb, oekm : like; m% golduen. « 
IC^ pertaining to; bb, Ijrie : like; a&, epheria 
INE^ pertaining to ; as, erystalltn^ : like ; aa, femintn^. 
AB, one teko; as, liar ; pertedning to; bb, solar : like ; wt, tabular. 
0V&, ahounding in ; afl» daa gerw n .* made of; m» fSbatem: Oke; a^ f^eiboML 
ABY| one who; ob, lapidafsr .* piebee where; a% library: pertakmg lo; «% 

military. 

~ The snffixy tm, has yoiioas meanings, and reqnires a 
particular notice. These ma j be presented in this place. 

State, BABBABum, the state of barbariaiUL 
QwdUg, Htttefwrn, the qnallt j 6t a hero ; or rather, deeds. 
DoOH n ee Dti mi i^ the doctrittee of thoM who beHere in Gk>d aa Or^ 
JSUL \ Mor alone. 

Idiom, HKBRAiffii» an idiom, or mode of ^>eeeh among the He- 
brews. 
Aft Gritiefffis the art or praetiee of the eritie. 



INSTRUCTION L. 
TBE BSLAHON OF 8UFFIZEB TO RADICAL WORDS. 

The relation between radical words and flmffixes is one 
of much interest, and should be carefully studied. It is the 
same relation as that which subsists between a stock and a 
graft. 

The radical word, it will be remembered, is one thatgives 
rise to other words. Hope^ for instance, is a radical word, 
and gives rise to the words hop^l^ hopeless^ hopelessly^ and 
others. 

A suffix is a letter or letters added to a word to form a 
new one with a new meaning. Less, for instance, is added 
to care, and forms carefes^, carefewfy. 
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The words, hope and care^ in these instances, are stocks ; 
and the suffixes, ful^ less, lessly, are grafts, taken from 
other words and engrafted on hope and care. As the fiiiit 
produced in the natural world, is in all cases the £ruit of 
the grafts, so the meanings in the world of derivative words, 
are in all cases the meanings of the suffixes. This may be 
illustrated. Love is a radical word, and stands for that 
feeling which leads us to delight in persons or things. From 
this, I form the derivative words, lover, loving, lovingly, love- 
less, by the addition of suffixes. All these words have a 
new meaning, and this meaning is expressed by the suffixes. 
Thus explained, the relation of radical words and suffixes 
is easily understood. It is that of the sixxik and grqfi, or the 
seed and the blade, stalk and ear. It is ike growth oflangxMge 
as seen in words. 

INSTRUCTION LI. 
PREFIXES. 

The things about which we think and talk, appear in time 
and place. The sun, for instance, rises in the morning in 
the east, and sets at evening in the west. 

They ever appear at rest or in motion. We mark their 
appearance, and express it by words. Accordingly, we 
speak of the growth of plants. Grass grows. But this 
growth changes. Now, instead of representing the change 
by a new word, we represent it by a change in the form of 
the radical word, growth. The grass overgrows the walk. 
Over, in this case, is a prefix. 

A prefix is a letter or letters added to the beginning of a word^ 
to form a new one with a new meaning; as, close, inclose. 
Prefixes occiir in all languages. In some cases, they are 

4 
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prepositions or adverbs. In other cases, they are fragments 
of words now no longer in use. 

English prefixes are numerous. They are also of a mixed 
character. Some of them are Gothic ; others are French ; 
some are Latin, and others still are Greek, 

They resemble each other. In many cases, the same pre- 
fix appears in all these languages. The Greek apo^ the 
Latin oJ, the French a, and the Gothic of^ or off^ differ only 
in form. They are the same prefix. 

Prefixes agree in another point. They represent REST 
and MOTION in time and place, and may be arranged in 
groups accordingly. The Latin supra, for instance, Greek 
hyper, French sur, and Gothic over, all signify rest or motion 
above or over something else in time or place. Thus we 
shall study them. 

They are classified thus : Those denoting motion in time 
and place ; rest and motion within cyr between objects in time 
and place ; best and motion out of a place or point of time ; 
REST AND MOTION witkout Or beyond a place or^point of time ; 
BEST AND MOTION before or after some place or point of time; 
BEST AND MOTION obove or behw a place or point oftim^e, 

INSTRUCTION Lll. 
PBKIXES THAT DENOTE BEST AND MOTION IN TIME AND PLACE. 

In and en are the same prefix under two forms. It oc- 
curs in Gothic, French, Latin and Greek, and denotes best 
and MOTION in time emd place. 

The n, in this prefix, is frequently changed into other 
letters. In Gothic, it becomes m ; as, embitter : in French, 
m; as, empanel: in Latin, I, m, r, g; as, tflude, impose, 
irrigate, tJTnoble: and in Greek, m; as, emphasis. It be- 
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comes m before words beginning with m^b^p; and l^ r, g, 
before words beginning with these letters. 



IN, 

OK 

EN. 



In, 

or 

into. 



SZSBCI8K. 



OOTHICL 



Mao; a eompamoiL 

ifixATi^ o]i« who lodges with Miother in « honse. 
GmATi; to earrt or eat on wood or stone. 
BnatULYM, to earre or eat Inte wood or stone. 
JSWiBBD, to UjT or pat into m bed. 



SN. 



f 
1 



j^ IiAiai; spresd out; extended. 
or JSWuknuv to q[vead oat into large dimensioniL 
*nif^ .S^hbottu^ to pat into botUes. 



IN. 



or 
into. 



InoABTt AXT, one who dwells in a plaeew 
JfiHABiT, to dwell in a certain place. 
ImwSBEf to drink in anj thing. 
MujMntu, to shine t ji<o ; to enlighten. 
irBiTATi; to excite heat in bodj or mind. 
JffSTFY, to make into a firOi 



EN. < 



In, 

or 

into. 



EwtajsYf power in a person or thing ; inherent power. 

EnoEiac, m a coontrj or people. 

EmroABssiM, to speak with force in or on certain wordf. 
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FKHr i liW THAT DEROTB SB8T AXD MOTIOK WITHIN OB BETWKBI OBJECIB 

TIME AND PLAGE. 

The prefixes, enter ^ inter and intro^ are different forms of 
the same prefix, and denote rest and motion within or 
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BETWEEN objects in tiioe and place. EnJber is the French 
form, and is derived from the Latin, intsr. It sometimes 
becomes inJbsr. 

BZEBC I8E. 



ENTER, 

OB 

DTTER. 



BntenjjSf to reeeiye mMn the home and treat hospi- 

WUhii, tahly. 

or InterLACEy to weave^ or intermix threads mihin one 
**'•'*'••• another. 

InUrvixWj a Tiew ietoMn penon& 



LATQf. 



INTER, ( Within^ jfii^fQgjij^ ^ oome beittem parties to reeonoQe theoL 
INTRO r between, ^'^^^^^ to lead or bring wi^m a plaee; to make known. 



INSTRUCTION LIV. 

PBEflXES THAT DEN01S BEST AIID MOnON FBOV A PLACE OB POdT OF 

TIME. 

Ab or a, apo, a, and ^or off, are prefixes of the same sig- 
nification. They denote rest and motion froh a place or 
point of time. It is fi:om the outside of the place or object 
in it. 

The Greek apo is the root of all the others. Indeed, the 
Latin ab, French a, and Gothic of or off, are only diflferent 
forms of it. 

They undergo some changes in being placed before some 
words. P becomes ph; as, aphelion : and ab becomes a; 
as, avert 

BXEBOISB. 

OOTHIOL 



( Sbt, to fix or place. 

OFF. ^ From. ^^^^ ^ ^j^^ oS/rom another. 
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1 



— ^ AmAiEt to heat from or dowB ; to 
Atcsd, to keep mwMjfrom a tUa^ 



ABS^ r ^6«»n^ to bid* 

AB^ I Firmm, AUmsn, mwaj fivm ; mg, 

DR I (Jom i>»Aw; to go KwajframL 



OB 'I Urom. ^pAnJoa, from the nm; theplMeoCaplaBctaoii&> 



-^H. t tuityWimtlie 



INSTRUCTION LV. 
PBXFIXBS THAT DXSOIB BBT AXD Wmini OUT OP A n.ACl OB POOrr OT 



The prefixes, out, a, ex or e and A, denote rest and mo- 
tion OUT OF a place or point of time. They refer to the 
inside. 

The X, in the Latin 6x, and the k, in the Greek dkj are 
often dropped^ and then the prefix is e alone. Sometimes 
the X becomes/; as, ^ete. 



XZKBCI8S. 



S n^ r Bmuk, to part or dmde. 
OUT./ Ota of. Q^^^^^j^ to i,,^^ f^ o/» pl»ce; to shine forth. 



VKBNCB. 



A. 1 Ou< (/. AwRAm, frightened otU of mind ; terrified. 
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LATIN. 



EX, 

OS •< 

EF. 
EC. 



OtAof, 



JSxcLCVT, to shat out of a place. 
JSbBBsa^ a going out of, 
EfwLVT^ a flowing out of, 
EcGKSTBiOf from or out from the centre. 



EQ 

OR •< 

E 



JESeLoouKy a selection out of; a pastoral poem. 
JKccLESiASTic, one called out of; a person connected urith 
(hU of the church. 

^UFSi; a failing out of; the darkening or obscuring of 
light 



INSTRUCTION LVI. 

PBKFIZBS THAT DENOTE REST AND MOTION WITHOUT, OB BEYOND A PLAGE OB 

POINT OP TIME. 

The Latin prelixes, extra and uUra^ trans and prater^ the 
Greek para and meta, and the French tres and otitre, in com- 
position, (ml, denote beyond, rest and motion on the out- 
side of a place or point of time. 

Trans becomes tra in some cases ; as, tradition. 

EXERCISE. 
FRENCS. 

OUT.S n-«^,«^ OutB^QE, to spoil beyond remedy; yiolence. 
TRES. ^ JVefPAsa, to go beyond ; to transgress. 



LATIN. 



EXTRA. 
ULTRA. 



'^x^roonDiNART, beyond what is usual 
g Ultrawt, one who goes beyond what is moderate. 
PRETER. I ^ Pr«/erNATURAL, beyond what is natural. 
TRANS. I 7Va«»ATLANTic, beyond the Atlantic 
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PARA. C ParoDOJL^ an opinion beyond what is true, or appears sa 

*^ ParopfltiASK, an explanation beyond the text ; an explana- 
^^ "^ - 1^ tion which nnfolds fully a passage or book. 
TVrRT TT. f'Q MetoMovFBiMKf to change beyond, or into another form. 

MeihoD, with, or beyond the way ; manner of arrangement 

INSTRUCTION LVII. 

PREFIXES THAT DENOTE BEST AKD MOTION BEFORE OB AFTEB SOME PLACE OB 

POINT OF TIME. 

The prefixes, ante, pre, pros and fore, denote rest and 
motion before, and post, after, some place or point of 
time. 

EXEBCISE. 
GOTHia 

) AndiRov, the iron before the £rp or brands which support 

^'/'«- them; 

VRSSfCB, 

ANTR \ Before, AniecajLM.axBj the room before the chief apartment. 



ANTE. 

PRE. 

POST. 



LATIN. 

^nleoEDEMT, that Which goes before another. 
Before. AnteDkiKj a date before another date. * 

PrtfCKDE, to go before. 
^ After. Po«/80BiPT, something written after. 

GREEK. 



PROS,C ProsTHESia^ a placing before; the placing one or mor« 

OR < Before. letters before a word ; as, 6«IoYed. 
PRO. ( ProGRAMME, something written before. 



INSTRUCTION LVIII. 

PBEFIXES THAT DENOTE BEST AND MOTION ABOVE OB BELOW A PLAGB OB 

POINT OF TIME. 

The Latin prefix, super ; Greek, hyper ; Frencli, sur, and 
QotHc over, denote above or over ; and the Latin svb, and 
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subter ; Greek, hypo ; French, so or se ; and Gothic wndsr^ 
BELOW or UNDER a place or point of time. 

One of these undergoes some changes. Svb becomes sue, 
su^ sup and sue ; as, ^tM^ceed, ^it/Fer, suppose and success. 



BZBBOISE. 



GOTHia 



OVER. 
UNDER. 



\UfuUr. 



Overoova to pass wer; to subdue. 
UndemK'n, to rate under value. 



FRENCH. 



SUR. 

so, sue. 



" y^ iSurcBAsoE, to charge over much. 

SunLoxjurSy to mount above. 

/Sojourn, under or through a day ; a temporary abiding in 
Under, ^ ^\^^ 

SueooE, to run under ; to come to one's aid. 



LATIN. 



SUPER. 
SUPRA. 

SUB. 



Above, B^perKATOBAL, above what is natural. 
or over.SupraawDATnn, above the world. 

/9tt6MARiNB, under the sea. 

/SfticcmcB, to sink under. 
Under, SuffQvaT, to carry under ; to hint any thing. 

SupFOKTf to bear up under, 

SunMNf to bear under; hold up. 



GSEXSL' 




Above, BypercBsnOt one who is eritieal above measure. 

ITypocairEt one under a mask ; one who feigns to be what 
^«*^- he is not 
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INSTRUCTION LIX . 

PRBFIZFB THAT SKSTOTX BK8T OS MOTION ABOUT A FLAGS 0& POINT 

OF TIME. 

Oircum, ymb, peri, amphi and coun, denote rest and mo- 
tion ABOUT a place or point of time. 

BXEB0I8E. 
VSENCn. 

{CbwtiTRT, the land about a city ; a tract of land. 
About ChwKOL, an assemblage of men called to consult about a 
thing. 

LATIN. 

CIRCUM^ 



OR 

emeu. 

AMB, 

OR 

AM. 



PERL 
AMPHL 



Cireumj ACKSTf lying €U>out or round. 
Ahnui. f^^'^*'''''*^^'^^^'''* ^^ *^i^ about the worid. 
AmboNTf going about^ surrounding. 
AmPUTATEf to cut round; to cut off. 

'' PmGASDroic, a skin round the heart 

PertGABP, a skin about fruit. 

^iftpAtTBBATR]^ the place where one can see around; 
kind of circular theatre. 



INSTRUCTION LX. 
PBEFIXES THAT DENOTE BEST OB MOTION AGAINST, IN PLACE AND TIME. 

The Latin prefixes, contra and ob ; Greek, anti; French, 
counter; and Gothic, gain^ denote rest or motion against, 
in place and time. Ob undergoes some changes of form. 
It becomes oe, of^ and op; as, occnr, q/fend, oppose. 

BZEBOISB. 

CKnsia 

GAIN. \ Against GainEAr, to speak against 

4* 
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COUITTER. 



^^ 



o 



FRENCH. 



CcuntefTAKT, the part opposite or againtt 



^ CounterFOjSE, to weigh againat wilii equal weight 



LATXK. 



CONTRA, "^ 

OR 

OONTRO. 



OB. 



«9 



ControDicTj to speak againtt. 
CaniroYtxtf to turn against; to dispute. 
OBJECT, to cast o^atfu^; oppose. 



^ Occur, to run against; to happen. 
0/rsssE, a striking against ; injury. 
OppoBZ, to place against 

GREEK. 

ANTL i Aoainst -^*'^*"^^'™"*''» ^^^ ^^^ « against Christ 

I ' AntARunOf against or opposite the Arctic or North. 

CATA, ( Against, 

OR •< or (7atoBAPTiBT, one who is against a Baptist. 
C ATH. ( down. 



INSTRUCTION LXI. 
PBEFIZXS THAT DENOTE BEST AND MOTION THBOUOH A PLACE AND TDIE. 

The Latin pevj Greek dia, and French par, denote 
THROUGH, or thorougMy, in place and time. 

EZEBOISB. 
FRENCH. 

( Through ParDos, to give through; forgive. 
r above -P^'^'AMouNT, through^ and above alL 

LATIN. 

( PervADE, to go or pass through, 

PER. -I TfirougK p^^^^^ ^ade through, or thoroughly. 

ORZEK. 

DIA. \ Tkrough, JHawniMy the measure through a eirda. 
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INSTRUCTION LXII. 

PREFIXES THAT DENOTE BEST AND MOTION FOBWABD AND BAOKWABD, IN 

PLAGE AND TIME. 

The prefixes, pro^ jyros, jpur and fore, denote rest and mo- 
tion FORWARD ; and retro, re and ana, BACKWARD or again. 

EXEBOISE 
OOTHia 



FOR. |^^^^2?brwAEi>,togofoi^or/oriepa«i 



FJUBNOH. 



■PTTU J V A ^"'■^^^» ^ carry forth or forward; to steal 
1 Pur^jiRf to %o forward after a thing. 



LATIN. 



PRO. 
RETRO. 

RE 



'Forward, ProMOTK, to move forward ; to adyanoe. 
Backward. RetrocvDia, to go backward 
J. Rep^hTf to strike again^ or back ; to do again, 

BecKDK, to go back, 

OKBRK. 

PROS, f Fonoard ProaELYXK, one who comes /onwrtrf; a convert^ 

A-KTA \ T> L ^noLT&iay the loosing or separating a thing back to ita 
AI^A. ^Back. elements. 



INSTRUCTION LXIII. 
PBEFIXES THAT DENOTE APART OR SEPARATION IN TIME AND PLAGE. 

Bis and se, botli Latin, denote apart or separation in 
time and place. Dis becomes di before a ccAsonant, and 
sometimes has s clianged into/; as, c^^dent. 
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XZXBOIBS. 



DIP, 

OK 

DL 

SE. 

SEMI 



Apari. 



LATOr. 

DMTRAcrr, to draw apart; to divide the attention. 

JHtBELf to driye apart 

DiaaMaB, to go apart firom the sobjeot 
SeoKDM, to go apari, 
Smniaacutf haffa circle. 



INSTRUCTION LXIV. 

PBETIZES THAT DENOTE BEST AND MOTION TOGETHER, IN TIME AND PLAOB.' 

Oon and syn denote rest and motion together, in time 
and place. Both undergo changes of form. Con becomes 
CO, cog, colj com, and cor. Syn becomes sy, syl, sym. Juxta 
may be placed in this group ; it means near, or side by 
side. 

EXERCISE. 



LATIN. 



OON. 



JUXTA. 



SYBT. 



ConywsxB, to come iogHher, 
CoBXXKf to stick together. 

Thaether^*^^''^ born together. 

ColLEcr, to gather together, 
Comuix, to mix together, 
OorROBOBAix, to strengthen together. 
^^^ JuxtoposaioVf a position near with another. 

GBXEE. 

« 

Bg^fTBEsm, a placing together. 
TogetherrSynofiaaft a feeling with another, or together, 

. %/labijv letten taken together ; a part of a word 
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INSTRUCTION LXV. 
PREFIXES THAT DBNOTB BEST OB MOTION TO OB UPON, IN TIME AND PLACE. 

The prefixes, ad^ epi^ a and o», denote rest and motion 

TO or UPON, in time and place. Ad undergoes many changes, 

and appears in the forms of ac, of, ag^ al^ an, ap, ar, as, at, 

and a. Para means side by side, but is commonly used for 
upon. 

EXEBCISB. 

GOTHia 

ON, <Toar upotk Oawabd^ to turn to; to advanoei 

LATIN. 

^<2joik, to join to. 
^eouDiT, to giye credit to. 
Afroi, to fasten to, 
AffQREaSf tt> go to or against 
AlhOTf to assign to, 
AJ>,-1 To or upon, Anvmx, to bind to, 

^jDPBND, to hang on or to, 
ArtiOQA'n, to claim to oneseI£ 
^SSAIL^ to leap upon, to attack. 
AtrtST, to bear witness to. 
AaiousE, to mark dowi^ to, 

OBSSK. 

EPL fTo ort^Mm, EpiiAPB, a writing upon a tombstone. 

J Qhws ParosiTK, one who feeds by the tide of another, or who 
I mdebytide, lives ypon another. 

INSTRUCTION LXVI. 
PBKnXBB THAT DENOTE DESTITUTION OF, IN TIME AND PLAGE. 

The prefixes, un^ a, an and in, denote destitution of, or 
wiTHonT, in time and place. Un sometimes appears in the 
' form of in. In takes the form of en, em, t7, ig, and ir. 
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XZBB0I8S. 



OOTHia 



IN. 



NON. 
SINE. 



( yotf UnNKhf to unfasten, and leave wUhoui bebg bound. 
* f without ^'*"^''^» ^tib^^'it, OP not holy. 

LATIN. 

TtiAcnvE, not aotive ; withoat aciiritj. 
yot /fiPLAOABLi; not to be appeased. 
or TgvoBLZt not noble ; without nobility. 
without. //LKOA^ not legal. 

/rRKVKRKNT, not reverent ; without reverence. 
Not Nonarrrrtt not an entity, or being. 

SinecvKK, without care ; an office without care. 



GREEK. 



A. 
oa 

AN 



1 



Without 



Atou, that can not be cut; without divisibility. 
^fiAacHT, without government or order. 



INSTRUCTION LXVII. 
PREFIXES THAT DENOTE WELL OB ILL, IN TIME AND PLACE. 

JEUf bene, male and dys, denote well or ill, in time and 
place. JEu and bene denote well ; male and dj/s, ill or 
badly. 

EZEBOISE. 



BENR 
MALE, 

OB 

MAL. 



r Well, 

hl 



LATIN. 

BeneyouaxQM, a wishing wett, 

MalevoLKSOE, a wishing ilL 
ifo/TBBAT, to treat ill. 

GBSEE. 



EU. 
DYS. i 



^*'"- jFklooibt, one who praises wdL 

BadorUL^'^^""''^ bad or evil digestion. 
I>y«PHoirr, a bad or evil voice. 
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INSTRUCTION LXVIII. 

THE BELATION OF PREFIXES TO &A.DIOAL W0BD8. 

There is an interesting relation between prefixes and 
radical words, and one tliat must be understood in order to 
have a correct knowledge of either. It is the relation of 
rest and motion in time and place. 

A radical word, it will be remembered, is one that gives 
rise to other words. It does so by the aid of suffixes and 
prefixes. Able, for instance, in this way, gives rise to 
SihlenesSj ably, and wnable. 

A prefix, as already defined, is a letter or letters added 
to the beginning of a word to form a new one with a new 
meaning. De, for instance, is placed before PART, and forms 
the word, depart. 

The words, able and part, in these instances, are radical 
words, and stand for things about which we think and talk. 
They are representatives of the things, and in language are 
treated as things themselves. They must accordingly 
appear at rest or in motion, and in some time and place. 
Prefixes commonly express these things. They point out 
the relation of the radical word to rest or motion in time 
and place. This is simple and interesting. 

It may be illustrated. The word, alpine, stands for what 
pertains to the Alps, a range of mountains in Europe. I 
place trans before it, and form the word, transalpine, which 
means beyond or on the other side of the Alps : cwalpine 
means on this side. Ordinary is any thing that is usual ; 
ca^^raordinary is what is beyond the usual. Date is the mark 
of time, or the act of marking it. J.nfedate is the date 
before the true one. In these instances, prefixes point out 
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the relations of words to each other in place and time, and 
give us an interesting view of the growth of language. 

INSTRUCTION LXIX. 
ENOU8H ORTHOBPT AND ORTHOaSAPHT. 

English orthoepy and orthography treat of the spoken 
and written English word. The former addresses the car, 
and deals in the sounds of our language ; the latter ad- 
dresses the eye, and deals in the letters by which these soijnds 
are written. 

Orthoepy and orthography, as thus presented, are closely 
related, and should be almost the same. But this is seldom 
the case. The speaking and spelling of English words 
differ widely. 

The difference between English orthoepy and orthogra- 
phy may be explained. It arises out of the following facts : 

1. We have only twenty 'two distinct letters to represent 
the forty simple sounds of our language. See Inst. XXI. 

2. The words of our language have come to us from 
various sources, and retain much of their national form or 
orthography. 

8. The early writers on this subject were guided solely 
by the ear, and were very careless. Many errors have 
come down to us from this source. 

4. Expedients have been devised to mark long syllables, 
land distinguish words that are sounded alike. 

The difference between English orthoepy and orthogra- 
phy, just pointed out and accounted for, has raised some 
difficulties in the way of their study. Thede difficulties 
require marked attention. They may be presented under 
the following heads or topics: 
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1. Different sounds of the same letter. 

2. Medial sounds, or vocal synonymes. 
8 The doubling of sounds and letters. 

• 4. Silent letters. 

5. Accent and orthoepy. 

6. Quantity and orthoepy. 

7. Spelling. 

8. Articulation. 

9. Enunciation. 
10. Pronunciation. 



INSTRUCTION LXX. 
BDrFSSBKMT BOUNDS OV THE SAME LETTBB. 

The same letter in English has often more than one 
sound. This is a serious difficulty in learning the orthoepy 
and orthography of our language. Written exercises, and 
the careful imitation of those who pronounce the English 
language correctly, alone can overcome it. 

The letters that impose this difficulty upon us, should be 
known, and the difficulty itself surmounted by practical 
exercises. 

1. A has four sounds ; as heard iu father, mat, fate, fall. 

2. E has two sounds ; as heard in me or mete, met. 
8. I has two sounds ; as heard in pine, pm. 

4. O has two sounds ; as heard in note, not. 

5. TJ has three sounds ; as heard in tube, twb, hull. 

6. W is sometimes a vowel and sometimes a consonant, 

and has the sound of weh^ as in win ; u in dret^;, new, and 

now. When followed by h, the h is pronoimced before it; 

as, what, hwat ; when, hwen. 

8* 
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7. Y is both a consonant and vowel, and has the sound 
of yeA, as in ^e, youth; and of e, as in city, society. 

8. C has the sound of s before e, i, y ; as in city, centre, 
cymbal; and of k before a, o, u; as in cake, cut, cone; of 
^A, as in ocean, spacious ; and of 2, in discern, Suffice. 

9. Ch has the sound of ts\ as in church; of &, as in 
chorus, and of sh^ as in macMne. 

10. D has a fiat sound, as in <2eae?; also the sound of ^ 
as in crackecf, wipec?. 

11. Q- has the sound of geh before a, o, u ; as in ^ave, go^ 
gwxi ; and the sound of j before e, i, y ; as in ^'cm, ^n, 
gyrate. 

12. Gh has the sound of g^y as in ^Aost; of/ in lau^'A; 
of 4 in hou^A ; or is silent, as in plouj'A. 

13. J has the sound of efeA, as in ^est; of y in halleluyah. 

14. L Jias the sound of fe at the beginning, and of el at the 
end of words and syllables ; as in Zull, Zip, traveZ. 

15. Q has the sound of hw^ as in giieen. 

16 R has the sound of rha at the beginning, and of at 
at the end of a word or syllable ; as in rap, far. 

17. S has the sound of sth at the beginning, and of ess at 
the end of a word or syllable ; as, sip, Xoss ; and also the 
sound of z in days, besom ; sh in sure, and zh in vision, 
usual. 

18. T has the sound of teh^ as in touch ; of sh in partial, 
and of ch in question. 

19. Th has a hard sound, as in ^in ; and a soft one, as 
in ^ine. 

20. Z has the sound of a gliding zeA, as in ^on, zone ; 
and of zh in assure. 
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INSTRUCTION LXXI. 
MEDIAL B0X7KDS, OB YOOAL BTNONTMES. 

The forty simple sounds of our language are not always 
represented by the same letters, or combinations. Other 
letters, in certain cases, take their place, and have all the 
features of vocal synonymes. 

Vocal synonyTTies are letters or corribinattons of letters that have 
the same or similar sounds. They are known also as medial 
sounds, because they come between the others. 

The medial sounds, or vocal synonymes of our language, 
are quite numerous. They can be learned only by a care- 
ftd imitation of correct speakers. Foreigners rarely can 
acquire them. 

1. A, as in father, has for its synonymes, ea, au, ua and 
ah; as in heart, ai^nt, gi^ard, ah. 

2. A, as in fat, has for its synonymes, axi^ aij t^a; as in 
Isaac, plaid, gi^rantee. 

3. A, as in &te, has for its synonymes, aa^ ai, ay, ea, eij ey, 
au; as in Aaron, pain, hay, great, reign, prey and gauge. 

4. A, as in fall, has for its synonymes, aw, au, o, oa, ou ; 
as in law, caul, cost, broad, ought. 

5. E, as in theme, has for its synonymes, ee, ea, o&, ei, eo, 
ey, ce, ie, oi, y and i; as in feet, fear, Ctesar, deceit, people, 
key, fostid, chief, chamois, cit^, and machine. 

6. E, as in them, has for its synonymes, ee, ai, o&, ea, ei, 
ie, eo, oi, ua, a; as in been, again, Dcsdalus, head, hetfer, 
frisndi, leopard, conversion, victuals, any. 

7. I, as in pine, has for its synonymes, y, ei, ie, ey, oi, ui, 
uy ; BS in my, height, die, eye, choir, guide, buy. 

8. I, as in pit, has for its synonymes, y, ai, ei, ie, oi, ui, ee, o, 
u; as in cyst, captain, surfeit, sisve, tortoiise, guilt, breeches, 
women, busy. 
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9. 0, as in note, has for its synonymes, oo, aw, eau, eo, ew, 
oa, oc, ou, ow ; as in door, hawtboy, beaw, yeoman, sci^, boat, 
foe, mowld, shou;. 

10. 0, as in not, has for its synonymes, eo, ow, a; as 
George, cowgh, what. 

11. 00, as in fool, has for its synonymes, o, oe, ow, wo^ 
u; as in move, shoe, sowp, ti^o, pwll. ^ 

12. U, as in mwle, has for its synonymes, ew, eaw, eio, ieu^ 
lew, we, ui; as in fet^d, beatity, dew;, adiew, yiew, hue, juice. 

16. U, as in but, has for its synonymes, o, oo, eo, to, iou, 
oe, ow; as in love, flood, surgeon, cushion, prectoi/s, does, 

tOMgh. 

14. 01, as in oil, has for its synonyme, oy; as in hoy. 

15. OU, as in house, has for its synonyme, ow; as in oi^l. 

INSTRUCTION LXXII. 
THE DOUBLXKG OT LETTEB8. 

Double consonants sometimes appear in English or- 
thography. They appear in such words as mossy, batter, 
stabbing. If we pronounce these words, double sounds 
will be heard. 

This doubling of consonants is somewhat interesting. It 
forms, however, no part of the spelling of such words as 
it appears in. The doubling of the sound is an organic 
necessity. It is forced upon us. 

If I sound the word, map, the organs of voice close at 
the seat of the consonant, p; and if I attempt to sound a 
syllable following this, that begins with a vowel, I am 
forced to repeat the p, as in mapping. This doubling of 
the sounds of consonants is represented to the eye in double 
consonants. These appear in such words as platter, soul*- 
less, tatters, rattle, cattle, pudding, sinning. 
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The doubling of consonants should be carefully distin- 
guished from dovhk consonants. Double consonants appear 
in compound and derivative words, when the root ends 
and the suffix begins with the same letter. This is the case 
in the following words : innate, unnatural, adduce, sea-port- 
town. 

INSTRUCTION LXXlll. 

shjint lettsbs. 

Orthography, we have said, represents orthoepy imper- 
fectly. Letters often appear in the written word which are 
silent in the spoken one. This is most frequently the case 
in borrowed words — ^words received from the French and 
Greek languages. 

Silent letters form one of the difficulties in orthoefpy and 
orthography. This difficulty yields to written exercises in 
spelling, and the careful imitation of those who pronounce 
our language correctly. 

In addition to what has already been gathered up on this 
subject in the last two instructions, a few more particulars 
may be stated. There are a few silent letters that claim our 
attention. 

1. E is commonly mute or silent at the end of words ; as 
in mine, time, lone, fete. 

2. H is sometimes silent at the beginning of words ; as, 
Aonor, hour, Aumor. 

8. G is sometimes, silent ; as in 5;naw, phle^ra. 

4. B is often silent ; as in comJ, deJtor, lam6. 

5. Ch is sometimes silent. It is so in drad^m. 

6^ L is silent before k; as in ba2k, chaZk ; and in some 
other words ; as, couZd, wouZd. 

7. N is sUent after m and 1 ; as in hymn, kiln. 

8. P is silent in some words ; as, josalm,emjpty, pneumatic. 
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INSTRUCTION LXXIV. 
AOOBITT AKD OBTHOEPT. 

If I pronoonce the woid^ presume^ I lay greater stress 
upon the syllable, sume, than on pre. This stress is called 
accent. 

Accent is stress of voice on a syllable or syllables of a word. 
This subject has been presented. See Inst. XX V. In addi- 
tion to what was said there, a few more things may be added 
here. 

1. The accent may be on the first or second syllable of 
words of two syllables; as, argue, w6rship, f6olish, liar, har- 
p6on, invent, rely', attain. 

2. The accent may be on the first, second or third sylla- 
ble of words of three syllables ; as, pitiful, merrily ; en- 
d&vor, replenish, disable; cavalier, disengage. 

8. Words of more than three syllables, may have the 
accent on the first, second, third, or fourth ; as, Incapacity, 
unfatherly, trigon6metry, experimental, aiidibleness. 

Accent plays an important part in distinguishing a 
large class of words of two syllables, that may be noims or 
verbs. The noun has the accent on the ^r^^ syllable; the 
verb has it on the second. 

c6nfine, confine. pr&ent, present. 

insult, insult. r^el, reb^. 

pr6test, prot&t. ddsert, desert. 

INSTRUCTION LXXV. 
QUANTITY AWD OBTHOEPT. 

The quantity of English syllables requires more atten- 
tion than is commonly given to it. The time taken up in 
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pronouacingthem differs. In some cases, it is longer than 
in others. This is quantity. 

QuarUity is length of time in uttering a sylhbk^ and is long 
or short. It depends upon the vowels chiefly. It depends 
also upon the consonants. 

1. Quantity depends upon the vowels. All vowels are 
long or short. They are long, when they are free to vanish 
away ; as in so, Cato, father : they are short, when part of 

» their sound is cut off; as in robber, bed, pit. 

I.0KO TOWBL8. aHOET TOWBI.S. 

A as in father. A as in bat. 

A as in fate. 

E as in mete, ) E as in bed. 

EEasinfeetf 

as in note. as in not 

00 as^in fool. 

U as in tube. U as in tub. 

The diphthongs oi and ou are long, as in boil, hot^se. 
All syllahlesin which a long vowel appears are long / as, tooth, 
It^te, Plato. 

2. The quantity of syllables does not altogether depend 
on the vowels. K it did, short vowels would form short 
syllables. This is not always the case. The words, bin and 
fin^ are short. They become long by the addition of d; 
as, bind, find. 

Quantity, then, or the length of syllables, is ascertained 
in two ways — ^by the length of the vowels* or by the vowels 
and consonants taken together. 

INSTRUCTION LXXVI. 

BPELLora. 
Spelukg is representing a word by its proper simple 
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sounds or letters. It may be oral or written. I may,, for 
instance, spell the word man^ by uttering the sounds of 
m, a, n, or by writing the letters in the following order : 
maai. The latter is spelling it by writing the letters that 
represent its simple sounds. It is the only certain way of 
learning the orthography of English words. 

Oral spelling should not, on this account, be neglected. 
But then it should be oral spelling. The true sound of 
each letter should be giren, not as it appears in the alphabet, 
but in the word to be spelled. Instead of spelling cAtn, 
ce, aitch, i, en,. the child should spell it thus: cheh, ih, en. 
Oral spelling, conducted in this way, would have a. mean- 
ing and a use. 

The subject of spelling, as thus stated, has its difficulties. 
These have arisen from the carelessness of early writers on 
orthography, and the introduction of many foreign words 
into our language, with much of their national orthography. 
These difficulties are most readily oyercome by "Written 
exercises. The eye soon beoomes &miliar with the forms 
of words. 

In these exercises we need some directions. These are 
furnished in the following rules : 

1. No rules can be given for spelling radical words. The 
ear and eye are our guides. 

2. Derivative words are subject to rules, which should 
be faathfiilly committed to memory. 

THE OMISSION 07 LBTTKB8. 
BULB I. 

The final e of a radical word is commonly rejected, when 
ihQ suffix begins with a vowel ; as, sale, salable. 
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KULS II. 



The final t of a radical word is rejected, when the suffix 
begins with i; as alkali, alkalize. 



RULX III. 



The final y of a radical word, when preceded by the 
letter % is commonly rejected before a suffix beginning with 
a oro; as, purity, puritan. 



KULB IT. 



Words ending in er or or^ often reject the e or o before 
a suffix commencing with a vowel ; as, victor, victrix. 



BULB y. 



Words ending in 2e, preceded by a consonant, reject these 
letters ^before the suffix, ly; as, idle, idly. 



RULE TI. 



Words ending in afe, reject these letters before the suffix, 
cy; as, private, privacy. 



BULB YI . 



Words ending in ant or eni^ reject t before the suffixes, o$ 
sjidcy; as, dependent, dependence; verdant, verdancy. 



THE D0T7BLINQ OF LETTEB8. 
BULB I. 



The final consonant of a word of one syllable, preceded 

by a single vowel, is doubled before a suffix beginning with 

a vowel ; .as, spot, spotted ; map, mapping. 

6 
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RULX IL 



The final consonant of any word, accented on the last 
syllable and preceded by a single vowel, is doubled before 
a suflix. beginning with a vowel ; as, occur, occurrence. 



THE OHANOINO OF LETTERS. 
KULE I. 



The final y of a radical word, preceded by a consonant, is 
commonly changed into i, and sometimes into c, before a 
suffix ; as, happmess, beauteous. 



BULB II. 



Words ending in / or fe^ commonly change /into v, 
before a suffix beginning with a vowel ; as, wi/fe, wiws, mis- 
chie/J mischievous. « 



THE ADDITION OF LETTEBS. 



BULB L 



Words ending in 6fe, take i between h and ^ before the 
suffixes ity and ities ; as, able, ability. 

Suffixes frequently take a letter or letters to connect them 
with the radical. These connecting letters can be learned 
by careful observation alone. 

The rules given above will be of some use in acquiring 
a correct orthography. And yet, the whole subject can be 
mastered more agreeably in written exercises, the instructor 
pointing out the principles embraced in them as they are 
needed, and showing their appUcation. 
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INSTRUCTION LXXVI. 
▲BnOVLATION. 

Articulation is tfie joining of the parts of the organs of speech 
to form the meaning sounds of our language. It requires us 
to attend to the position and action of the tongue, teeth and 
lips. 

Articulation requires much care, especially in the Eng- 
lish language. The mixed character of our language, and 
the various combinations of consonants, render this exercise 
a difficult one. 

Articulation requires attention to the following things : 

1. A full supply of air in the lungs. 

2. The right position of the parts of the organs of speech, 
before each sound is made. 

3. The vigorous expulsion of the air from the lungs. 

4. A deliberate, careful and forcible use of each part of 
the organs of speech — the glottis, palate, tongue, teeth and 
lips. 

INSTRUCTION LXXVII. 
ENJJN0IATI02r. 

Enunciation is the act of throwing out the voice from the 
lungSj and modifying it by the tongue^ palate^ teeth and lips. 
It is the mode or way of giving out sounds. Thus, the 
words, lull and soothe^ are enunciated with a smooth glid- 
ing voice : pierce and perish are enunciated with a severe 
and impulsive voice. 

Enunciation deserves our serious care. It gives life and 
expression to speech. It is commonly attended with errors. 
Among these, we would direct attention to the following 
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three : feAUness^ the omission of some letters and the obscure- 
ness of others. 

1. Feebleness. The air is too often expelled from the 
lungs without any energy. Feebleness marks the sounds 
that are made. To remedy this, use the tongve, teetfi and lips 
forcibly. 

2. Omission of letters. The omission of letters or sounds 
is a common error. It arises from hurry and feeblmess. It 
may be illustrated. It is common to omit d in and ; / in of 
the ; e in believe, delight, every, several, and travel. These 
are only a few instances. 

8. Obscureness of sound. The sounds of the voice are 
in many cases very obscure. One sound is run into another ; 
or what is far worse, a sound is uttered which is unknown 
to our language. All this arises from carelessness^ hurry and 
feebleness in the use of the several parts of the organ of 
speech. E is changed into w, as, momunt ; a into u or t, as, de- 
fendint; o into u, as in mother; dropping j' in ng^ as, sleepin'; 
r in far, war; sounding y like e, as cite, society, for city and 
society; and adding r, as in idear, the lawr of. These are a 
few of the many errors that attend upon an obscure enun- 
ciation. 

Exercises in the deliberate and forcible use of the organ 
of speech, are useful in this connection. If carefully ex- 
ecuted, they will remove such errors of enunciation as have 
been pointed out. We give, for this purpose, a few combi- 
nations of consonants : 

1. Clime, blame, flew, spleen, slew. 

2. Brew, frown, dread, spring, stray, shriek. 
8. Bold, hold, gulf, silk, toils, melt. 

4. Gleams, screams, bank, once. 

5. Barb, hark, scar, mast, corks. 

6. Lisp, canst, midst, laughedst, walkedst 
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7. Able, travel, every, several, memory. 

8. Sing'st, sings, singing, weeping, sleeping. 

INSTRUCTION LXXIX. 
PBONTTNOIATIONi 

Pronunciation is the act of giving the true sound of letters in 
words, and the true accent and quantity of syllables. It in- 
cludes the knowledge and practice of all that we have said 
in the last ten instructions. 

1. Pronunciation attends to th^ exact sounds of letters 
in words. Letters, as they appear in words, undergo some 
changes. They have different sounds. A, for instance, 
may be a, d, aA, or aw ; as in fete, hat, father, law. 

2. Pronunciation attends to accent. Accent or stress of 
voice may be placed on any syllable. It should be on the 
right one ; as, p^rfiime, scent ; perfume, to scent. 

8. Pronunciation attends to the quantity of vowels and 
syllables.' This is a nice point, and adds much beauty to 
speech. 

To apply these principles is no easy task. Errors are 
common. Our best guides are good society and a good 
dictionary. Good society will educate the ear and supply 
models for imitation : a good dictionary will be the stand- 
ard by which we settle all doubts. It should be our table 
companion. > 

INSTRUCTION LXXX. 

A STTBTET OF THE MATERIALS OF THE GOTHIC, CELTIC, FRENCH A3XD CLASSIC 

WORDS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. v 

The materials of the engrafted elements of our language, 
are now in the possession of the pupil. If he has passed 
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over the first part with care, he is ready to pause at this 
point, and take a survey of his ooorae before he enters upon 
the second part — the application of all the materials he has 
gathered up. 

Part of his course lies behind him. He sees, at the begins 
ning, the steps by which he was led into orthography and a 
knowledge of its elements. Nearer lie the histories of the 
engrafted portion of his language. The subject of etymology 
is prominent. Terminations^ suffiaxs and prejixes rise to view 
agaiUf arranged in groups, the ready materials by which 
thousands of words are ^ be formed firom a few roots. 

According to the computation of some, the entire words 
of the English language, including all the scientific terms, 
amount to the prodigious number of one hundred thou- 
sand. Perhaps, it is a better estimate, which makes them 

SEVENTY or EIGHTY THOUSAND. Some FIFTY THOUSAND 

of these words are derived firom the Latin and Gre^ lan- 
guages. . . 

In the English language there are not more than two 
HUNDRED prefixes, suffixes and terminations; and fifty of 
these, belong to the Anglo-Saxon portion of the language. 
The whole radical words are not over ten thousand. 

It is acknowledged that there are in the English language, 
fifty thousand words of Latin and Greek extraction ; and 
that not more than two thousand of these are radical words ; 
that thirteen thousand of these fifty thousand come 
from two hundred roots, and two thousand four hundred are 
derived from only twelve roots. For instance, the Latin 
word, traho, to draw, forms two hundred and ten words, 
BJidfacio, to maJce or do, FIVE hundred words. 

These statements are too stnking to be passed over care- 
lessly. They point out the great importance of a correct 
knowledge of suffixes and prefixes, and their relations to 
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our language. The earnest attention of the pupil should 
be given to the materials of orthography. 



INSTRUCTION LXXXI. 
THB OOLLEOTKD MATERIALS OF THB HAND-BOOK. 

The materials of the Hand-Book of the Orthography of 
the Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek words of our 
language are now before us. The collection is made. 

At this point, we may pause and look upon the collec- 
tion. It consists of sonie radical words, terminations, suf- 
fixes and prefixes, of Gothic, French, Latin and Greek 
origin. With these materials more than forty thousand 
words in the English language are formed. 

From the eollection, we may look back upon our course 
in making it. It is a course of discovery. Before we 
entered upon it, we were in the habit of using words, but 
knew not from whence they came. Their origin and struc- 
ture were hidden things. 

Ifow it is otherwise. We know that our language is a 
mixed one. We know also that the words composing it 
are of Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek 
origin. So are the suffixes and prefixes. And now, when 
words fall upon the ear about the fireside, or meet the eye 
on the printed page, we think of their descent. 

The studies on which we are about to enter will bring to 
view much knowledge of the same character. The rela- 
tions of the elements comp(5sing our language will be 
observed. The Anglo-Saxon is the basis. The Gothic 
follows, and then the French and Classic. So the structure 
of our language arose, and so it should be studied. 

The nature of each element will be learned. The Anglo- 
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Saxon, with the kindred Gothic, relates to the heart, home, 
and the senses ; the French to law, products of art and 
taste; and the Latin and Greek to the arts and sciences. 
The blending of all forms a rich language. 

These elements await us in groups. They are arranged 
under leading topics of thought, such as home, the house, 
farm. At each step we will find assemblages of words. 
The Gothic, French, Latin and Greek appear in their 
places. Side by side, and connected with things, they 
appear on the printed page. At every step, we will see 
where the Anglo-Saxon, our mother-tongue, was rich, and 
where poor, and from what sources she borrowed the need- 
ful word. Comparisons will be made, and the child, before 
he is aware, will find himself a young philologist. 



SECOND PAET. 



STUDIES IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 



STUDIES IN OETHOGRAPHY. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE STUDIXS EZFLAINXD. 



The studies on which we are about to enter, relate to 
orthography, or coebect wbiting. They respect ivritten 
words of Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek origin. 
Beyond this, in no case, shall they pass. 

Such studies are not altogether unknown. The child, long 
before this work is placed in his hand, is somewhat ac- 
quainted with every thing in orthography. The sounds of 
human speech, and the letters that represent them ; words 
and syllables ; accent and qiuintity; definition and the use of 
words, are in some degree known. He can spell and tcrite 
words, separate them into parts, point out the radical word, 
prefixes and suffixes ; and in some cases, at least, trace 
them to their source. He knows these things. Still, there 
is more to be known. Johnson, and Walkek, and Eeid, 
in England ; and Worcester and Webster, in America., 
have brought to view almost all that is important about the 
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words of our language. Latham and Trench have added 
much that is valuable. The fruits of these laborers are to 
be gathered and stored up for future use. 

CHAPTER II. 
THB 800PE OF THESE fiTUDIBS. 

Study, in all cases, is nearly the same. It is the placing of 
the mind steadily on a thing for the purpose of eocamining it 
Such it is in orthography. 

Disarm^ for instance, is to be studied. The mind is 
steadily placed upon it through the senses of hearing^ seeing 
and touchy and proceeds to examine it. The word is pro- 
nounced, written, divided into two syllables and accented 
on the second. Thus, dis-drm. It is now analyzed, or re- 
solved into its parts, the prefix, dis^ and the radical word, 
arm. The sense of these is next determined. Dis means 
separation, and a^m means a weapon, or to furnish with a 
weapon. Disarm, then, means to separate, or take away 
arms or weapons. The general, for instance, disarms the 
rebels. The word is of Latin origin. 

In this instance, we have the scope^ or extent of studies 
in orthography. The particulars may be separately stated. 

1. Pronunciation, The word is to be pronounced with 
due attention to articulation, syllables and accent ; as, cKs- 
drm-ing, 

2. Orthography, The word is to be represented by itft 
proper sounds or letters, and the syllables and accent 
marked; as, tp-rant, 

8. Classification, Words are to be divided into radical 
or derivative^ simple or compound; as, leaf^ leafless; ship, 
shipwreck, ' 
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4. Formation. The formation of derivatiye words by 
prefixes, as, tinkind ; suffixes, as, mindful ; and termina- 
tions, as, man's; prefixes and suffixes^ as, tingain^y, de- 
mands marked attention. Compound words are made b j 
the union of two or more simple ones ; as, lap-dog, and 
should be analyzed. 

5. Meaning, The sense of the woid is to be ascertained. 
This requires attention to every part ; as, unrighieousness^ 
which means in a state not right. 

6. Use. Words have a use in forming sentences, which 
requires notice; as, The ungodly shall not stand in the 
judgment. 

7. National Origin. Each word is to be referred to the 
language firom which we have borrowed it; as, author, 
a word of Latin origin. 

8. History. Words are history, and should be studied 
as such. Attention, in this case, is to be given to their 
origin and growth, and perhaps, decay. Insult, for instance, 
is a Latin word. It is composed of the prefix, in, which 
means upon, and suU, a radical word not used in our lan- 
guage, which means to leap. Lisult means to leap upou, 
then to strike against, and now to give offense in any way. 

" The history of words is the history of trade and com- 
merce. Our very apparel is a dictionary. They tell us of 
the * bayonet,' that it was first made at Bayonne ; ' cam- 
brics,' that they came firom Cambray; 'damasks,' from 
Damascus ; • arras,' fi'om a city of the same name ; * cord- 
wine,' or * Cordova,' from Cordova ; * currants,' firom Co- 
rinth ; the * guinea,' that it was originally coined of gold 
brought firom the Afirican coast so called ; * camlet,' that it 
was woven, at least in part, of camel's hair. Such has been 
the manufacturing progress, that we now and then send 
calicoes and muslins to India and the East; and yet the 
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words give standing witness that we once imported them 
thence; for ^calico' is from Calcut, and 'muslin' from 
Mosul, a city in Asiatic Turkey." 

CHAPTER III. 
THB TOB or SUCH 8TUDIX8. 

The use of studies in orthography cannot be hidden 
from any one. By them, orthography is known ; and by 
orthography, we can make the thoughts and feelings of the 
soul visibkj and discourse on paper. The transactions of 
business can be carried on between persons separated by 
oceans. Tim§ cannot prevent communion. The written 
word lives from age to age. 

Nor is this all. Such studies, if pursued in the way laid 
down, form a most desirable training for the mind. They 
stirengthen all its powers, and afford much instruction 
about the people, who first used the words which we use, 
as well as about our forefathers, who borrowed them. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE PLAN OF 8TUDT LAID DOWN. 

The studies before us relate to orthography. The wriUen 
words of Gothic, Celtic, French and Classic origin are the 
objects to be examined and known. But these are signs^ 
and only usefiil, so far as they point out to the mind the 
things for which they stand. Failing to do this, they are 
like unmeaning finger-posts. 

Things, then, are ever to be kept before the mind, and 
the words which represent them, learned, if possible, in 
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their predenoe. It is proposed accordingly to retraoe the 
steps of the child, as he passed from object to object, and 
picked up the 'words that form his oral speech. So let him 
form his written language. Things are the centres around 
, which words are wisely grouped. 

In passing from object to object, the mind observes a cer- 
tain order. Three stages op observation and growth 
ARE APPARENT. Thesc are expressed by things, quali- 
ties and actions. So the child observed and formed his 
oral speech. So let him form his written language. Each 
study wiU consist of the thing or topic, and the words that 
relate to it. These words, as far as possible, will be divided 
into three exercises: words that stand for things, words that 
stand for qualities, and words that stand for actions, 

CHAPTER V. 
THE MODKL LAID DOWN. 

The child learns to plan best in imitating models. They 
are to him as originals. His exercises are copies. The 
model, in the present case, consists of two parts, the study 
and the prepared study, 

THE STUDT. 

The study consists of groups of words arranged under 
the thing to which they relate. Three groups, when prac- 
ticable, appear. The first consists of names of things ; the 
second, oi names of qualities; the third, of names of actions. 
Thus, the human mind naturally gathers up the words that 
compose language. 

In the disposition of these groups, the words are so 
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arranged as to present to the eye the forrnation bi deriva- 
tive and compound words. The radical one is given, and 
following it, may be seen the .ofl&pring. They are pointed 
out by terminatums^ suffixes and prefixes. In addition to 
this, the child is taught the use of words, and the languages 
from which they have been borrowed. 

THB ATFECnONS. 

GOTHia LATnr. 

LoYi^ a leaning forward ; delight in AMAiory. pertaining to Jove. 
any thing. 
Does the child love his parents f 

* 

FRENCH. GItEEK. 

AjcATfMr, a lover; one who delights Charttt, loTe in alms; the grace of 
in works of taste. love. 

ahU^ ablenen 

THE PREPARED STUDY. 

AFFECTIONS. 
GOTBia LATIN. 

LoYE, a leaning forward; delight in Amatobt, pertaining to lore. 

any thing. Amatobial, belonging to what per- 

A child loves his parents. tains to love. 

LovELT, like love ; amiable. greek. 

LovEUHEs., the sUte like loTe. ckaiott. the loTe of aim. ; the graee 

of love. 

FRENCH. 

Charitabli^ that may or can show 
Amateub» a lover ; one who delights favors. 

in works of taste. Charitableness, the state of what 

Amateurs, lovers of works of taste. may or can show favors. 

By comparing the study and the prepared study, it will 
be seen at once that the one is an outline, and the other is 
this outline fiMed up. 
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The exercise by whicli this is done, is simple, but profit- 
able. The chUd begins to copy the stndy. When he 
comes to the question by which the use of the first word is 
shown, he answers it, and shows its use in a declarative 
sentence. This course might be pursued with great advan- 
taore in the use of every word in the exercise, the teacher 
n^ng it in an interrogative form, and the pupil in a decJara- 
tive one. In this way, the two most important forms of 
sentences would become femiliar, and conversation easy. 

The child proceeds. He joins the terminaiiorvs, suffixes 
B,Jid jyrefixes to their radical words, and forms derivative 
ones. These he writes out in full, and defines. While 
doing these things, he attends to the original meaning of 
words, and the languages from which they have been re- 
ceived. The study is then prepared, and all that it 
teaches, impressed upon the mind by the union of three 
senses— HEABING, SEEING, and touch. 



CHAPTER VU 
TBB OOUBSB OF aTUDIES. 

The course of studies, now before us, extends over the 
•written words of our language, of Gothic, Celtic, French 
and Classic origin. It will not embrace aU the written 
words. Many of them are rude. Some of them are far 
from being agreeable to the ear. Others are too unwieldy 
for ordinary use. All such woids are passed over in silence. 
We do not like them, and cannot regard them as proper 
materials for a chaste language. 

The aim and scope of the course may now be stated. It 
is proposed to furnish the child only with comely words. 
It is proposed to do this under every leading object of 
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thought, so that he will have an agreeable and sufficient 
assemblage of words with which to think, speak or write 
about any prominent subject that is brought before his 
mind. 

To secure all this in the most agreeable way, home is 
selected as the point of departure. From this, the child goes 
forth to the wide world. His way lies among the works of 
Art and Nature. About these, he thinks, and gathers up 
words to express his thoughts. For convenience, and great- 
er ease in study, the works of man and God are divided 
into distinct topics. Such are home, man, the pubsuits 
OF MAN, NATURE, and GoD. As the child passes over these 
in the study of the words that belong to them, he forms a 
rich language for himself, and at the same time, acquires a 
happy method of thinking. When the course is ended, he 
finds "Jihe kindred points of heaven and home " united in 
his language. 

CHAPTER VII. 
TBE PLAN OF STUDY APPLIED. 

The plan of study which the Literary Association has 
laid down may not be clear to all. In view of this, the 
Association submits the following remarks, with a model of * 
studying and reciting the exercises in the second Hand- 
Book. 

TBK WORK TO BE DONE. 

The pupil is about to enter upon the study of some seven 
thousand choice words, borrowed from the Gothic, Celtic, 
French, Latin and Greek languages. The radical words are 
given. The derivative, he must form for himself. He 
builds up his own words. These are to be defined and used 
in the formation of sentences. 
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TBS PKKFABATIOy. 



The preparation for this work must be ample. If the 
pupil has passed careftdly through the first part, he has all 
the materials for his work — temiinationSj suffixes and prefixes. 
He only needs the radical words and their meanings^ and 
these are given in each study. 



IBB AFPUOATIOir, 



The application of those materials may be made in two 
ways: the oraZ and the written. In the oral application, 
the pupil fills up the blanks in his mind : in the written ap- 
plication, he writes out on his slate or in copy-books, the 
whole exercise, filling up the blanks in writing. 

The plan, in either way, may be carried out in part or 
wholly. 1. The pupil may fill up the blanks, and be ready 
to spell and define the words. 2. He may do so, and also be 
ready to see the use of each word, as the teacher uses it in a 
question and he also uses it in an answer. 3. The pupil 
may be thrown more upon his own resources, and furnish 
instances of the use of each word in carefully prepared 
sentences. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
THE STUDY. / 

The study of each exercise will employ the pupil agree- 
ably. If it is pursued orally, he takes his place and begins 
with the first radical word, observing its spelling and mean- 
ing. He then thinks about its use, and applies it. This 
being done, he proceeds to the formation of the derivative 
words, filling up the blanks and attending to the spelling, 
meaning and use of each word. 

If it is pursued in the written form, he gets his slate or 
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blank book, and proceeds to write out the whole exercise, 
fining up the blanks and attending to the spelling, meaning 
and use of each word, if the plan is fully carried out ; if 
not, he omits the use. But such an omission should never 
occur. 

TBK MODELS. 

The study, when completed, should correspond with one 
of the following models : 

B0U8& 

GOTBia Gardkn, an inclosed place for the 

culture of plants. 

Dwelling, the place where one lives. er 

houte^ CELTia 

-piiice, Lawk, an open place. 



riBBT XODEL. 
GOTHia 

DwELLiKO, the place where we stay ; Garden, an inclosed place for the 

a habitation. culture of planta 

Dwelling-house; the house where we Gardener, one who takes care of a 

Btaj. garden. 

Dwelung-flage^ the place where we 
stay. 

second model. 

GOTHia 

Dwelling; the place where we stay; Hhteher. — ^Has the American a neat 

a habitation. dwelling-house ? 

Teaeker.—J» a hut a dwelling? Pupil. — ^The American has a neat 

Pupil, — A hut is a dwelling. dwelling-house. 

Dweluno-house, the house where Dwelling-placi^ the place of one's 

^« 8t»y. abode. 
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TSMMsA^r.— Should a dwelling plaoe be Pupil, — ^Eden wan the first garden. 

healthy f Gardknxb, one who takes care of a 

PupiL — ^A dwelling-plaee should be garden. 

healthy. Teacher. — ^Was Adam the first gar- 

Gakdex, an inclosed place for the denerf 

culture of plants. PupU.-^Adam was the first gar- 

Teaeher, — ^Was Eden the first garden t dener. 

Thus the pupil proceeds from word to word, studying 
and reciting each exercise. 

THian MODXL. 

wnasc liANE, a walk or narrow way. 

.-^^ ^i_ 1 1 A lane bordered with hawthorn is 

DwEZjjNOf the.place where one stays ; , , 

.,„..- , ^, . . , .. Wainscot, a line of boarding round 

A dwelling is dear to the inhabit- ,, 

_^_ XI- I- 1. Th« wainscot in my father's house 

DwELLiNo-HOTOK the house where one , , 

, . , IS yery broad. 

, ,.- , , ... , PsoF, that on which any thing rests. 

I like a large dwemng-house. -. • xv n • a 

_ ® ., , - . "i« prop m the cellar is strons^ 
DwxLUNG-PLAo^ the place of one s 

abode. ' ckltig. 

I prefer a lofty dwelling-place. , , ^ 

Gaedkc, an inclosed place for the ^^>^^<^}^^l Pl*««; » »?«« <rf 

culture of planta «'**'"^ ^^ ^~"* °^ * ^^'^ 

The Lord planted a garden eastward ^ '^"^°» ^^^ " "^ ^™'"*"* ^ • 

in Eden. ^^"^ 

Gabdbnsb, one who takes care of a frknoh. 

garden. Trblub, a kind of lattice-work used 

The employment of a gardener is for plants or screens, 

pleasant The trellis is made of wire. 

In this way, the remaining part of the exercise is studied. 
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CHAPTER iX. 
THB BBCITATIOH. 



The recitation may be made attractive. The exercise 
studied according to any of the models, the class is called 
out The teacher proceeds. 



riEBT MODEL. 



TWwAtfr.— Dwelling. TJfoeher, — ^Dwelling-hoiise. 

PupU, — ^Dwelling, the pUee Where Pupil. — ^DwelliDg-hoiue^ the houae 
one stAjs; a habitation. where on<j 8taj& 

In this way, the recitation, accordiAg to the model, pro- 
ceeds. A spelling exercise closes it. 

• SOOND MODXL. 

2}fach£r, — ^Dwelling. Pupil. — ^Dwelling-house, the house 

PupU, — Dwelling, the place where where one abides. 

we staj ; a habitation. Teacher, — ^Has the Ameriean a neat 

TeaeJur.—U a hat a dwelling f dwelling-house t 

Ptfp^/.— A hut is a dwelling. Pwpt/.— The American has a neat 

r#ad^.— Dwelling-house f dwelliAg-house. 

So the recitation is pursued according to the second 
model. A spelling exercise may complete it. 

THIRD MODEL. 

Teacher, — ^Dwelling. ^ Teacher. — Dwelling-house. 

pupil, — ^Dwelling, the place where PupiL — ^Dwelling-house, the house 

one abides ; a habitation. A dwell- where one abides. I like a large 

ing is dear to the inmates. dwelling-house. 

In this wiiy , the recitation is continued to the close of the 
exercise. 



— I 
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A recitation conducted according to the third model is 
both instructive &nd amusing. As one pupil after another 
is called up to take part in the recitation, curiosity and 
expectation are excited. No one knows when his turn 
comes, or what part he has to take. And then the in- 
stances ! The character of each mind is laid open — ^their 
associations and habits of thought are seen. The teacher 
gains clearer views of their minds, and each pupil is mutu- 
ally benefited by the labors of his class-mates, whether 
those labors are failures or triumphs over difiiculties. 
Time, too, passes agreeably. Nor is there as mucE of it 
required in one of these recitations as in the ordinary ones. 
The preparation is so thorough as to make the recitation 
easy and rapid. In addition to all this, it should be re- 
membered that the recitation is an exercise in reading^ and 
is admirably adapted to cultivate the voice, since the 
instances are the pupils' own thoughts, and are more likely 
to be read with proper inflections and tones than the 
thoughts of odiers. 

CHAPTER X. 

HOME. 

The word, Aor/ie, in Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, French, Latin 
and Greek, has nearly the same meaning — a closed place. It 
agrees with Eden, the first home of man. 

Home now commonly means a residence with those we love. 
As such, it appears in every possible degree, and in aU pos- 
sible circumstances. The homes of our Saxon forefathers 
were pagto. So were those of the Goths, French, Latins 
and Greeks. They all became Christian. The gospel 
makes true homes. 

The objects and words of home are now to be taken up, 
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linked together, studied, and laid up for life in connectioii 
with suitable words. 

FIBST STUDY. 
HOME. 

The Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek languages 
contain no word that exactly expresses the meaning of our 
word, HOME. It means more than a house, or an abode in 
some settled place. It refers chiefly to the abiding of the 
soul with what it loves — ^the repose of the affections. For 
this, we are indebted to the Bible. The Saxon part of our 
language alone contains words under this head. These haye 
already been given in the Hand-Book* of Anglo-Saxon Or" 
thography. 

SECOND STUDY. 
HOUSK. 

The word, house^ has the sense of covering^ and in most 
languages affords the first notion of home. Caves, tents 
and mud- walled huts were the first habitations of men. The 
city of Home had its beginning in a village of such huts. 
The home of the first man is an exception : it was a garden 
of delights. Its name was Eden. 

BZEBOIBB I. 

MAIOS OF THUTGA. « 

ooTHia Gabden, an inclosed plaee for th« 

Dwxixnro, the place where we stay ; ctilture of planta 

a habitation. g r, one who 

Were caves eyer used as dwell- Lane, a walk, a narrow way. 

ingsf Wadvsoot, a line of boarding roimd 

hmtHf the house walll 

■ -plaee, the plaoe ■ Paop, that on which any thing resta 
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ouna 

Ii4inr, Aoiearplaee ; a space of ground 
in front of a house. 

FEXNOB. 

TbxluB) a kind of lattice-work used 

for plants or screens. 
Tank, a pond ; a cistern for water. 
Wabbsn, an inclosed place for rab- 

bita 
Pbomznadx, a place for walking. 
Bbick, a mass of clay, shaped and 

burnt for bnHding. 



"makert one who 
'kUrif a place 



-haute, a house made of 



LATIN. 

TEsmmerU, a place to hold any thing; 

a dwelling-house. 
Feivcii; a hedge, wall or railing about 

land. 
^esiDenee, a place where one sits or 

abides ; a dwelling. 
"HABTitUum, the act of dwelling; the 

place where one resides. 
Eninoi; a made house ; a building. 



XZXB0I8S II. 



KAIOS OF QVALlTItS. 



Low, k hollow ; not high. 
Is a cabin a low houso f 
r, eti, /|f, /t»€st 



Flat, IctcI, or eren snrfaoe. 

er,ut,ly, ntu 

Slahi; sloping, inclined. 
]>Aifr, vapor, moist 

er, ut 

Dank, moist^ or damp. 

-^—er^eri 

liBAK^, admitting water. 
Coer/y, of a high price.* 

IBXNCS. 

Amflb, wide, roomy. 



Laxgx, Spread, of great sixo. 

■ ' ■ »iff iH ■■ " ■'■■ 

BtAomu, widcb hating much spMO Or 

room. 
Q&A2n>, gfeat, splendid. 

LATIN. 

VAoan^ empty, not inhabited. 

"HABTtaMe, that may be dwelt in. 

inHABiT«d^ occupied by inhabitants. 

JSuQibUf that may or should be cho- 
sen; fit. 

SxATE/y, like an elevated sight; 
noble. 



THIBD STUDY. 
PABTS OF A HOXTSk. 

Eyeby port of a hoiue has its use and interest. In olden 
6 
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times these were very simple. It is so still in many coan- 
trici. It is also otherwise. The rooms in some bnildinp 
in Europe amount to the number of Aree hundred. 



IXSBOISI 
HJJtMB or rBBMB, 

ooTSia 

WlHWiw, fto opening to admit nlr. LATncir^ a eoTering of Ufli. 

Hod the unoUiiU wlndowi in their Jamb, a wipporter; the ode pioee ef 

houtee f » ^^^ ^^ fir«-pl«5e. 

hfifid, A icreen or cover Pahi, a square of gla« for a viodov. 

- ./ram$, any •truotiire for a — Sash, a window-frame. 

.p/rtii, panes of giass for ^a^cr, one who 

MiA, the frame for Nxohe, a nook or recess in a walL 

BNurrim a defenie, or oorering for a Lxhtk, the head pwce of a door or 

window. window-frame. 

BmiroLR, a tliln board for roofing. Wickxt, a narrow gate or door. 

Bail, a bar ; a piece of timber extend- Pablob, a room in a nunnery where 

ing from post to post the nuns spoke; a reception room. 

LoMY, an arbor ; an opening before a Balustrade, an indosurefqr stain, 

room. altars and balconies. 

Dairy, tlie room where milk is set for Qallbbt, a covered wing of a house ; 

oream. i^ place where works of art are 

— — 'tnaidf the woman who ^^^ 

Vaii«, Bometiiing extended; a slip of q^^^^^^j^ ^^ ^p^n gallery round a 

wood or iron for showing how the building. 

wind blows. Balcony, a platform outside of a win- 

OBi^rio. ^o^' 

Panel, a piece of wood inserted into 

QkUMt, a tower ; the room next the ^ frame. 

roof* Cbambeb, a room in an upper story. 

Lati, a thin board to support the .,^^ ^ woman 

plaster. FiLAsm, a square oolumn, or half 

OoaNM, the space between the meet- one. 

ing of the walls. i.^xin. 
Qailb, a fork ; the triangular part of 

the end of a house. Pobto^ the frame- work of a door. 
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OoBitioi^ the projeetion that borders Rioiss^ an opening out of a room. 

the ceiling. Cxllab, the room nnder the home. 

IjBBary, a room for books; some- Dosici/ory, a place or room to sleep 

times an entire house. in. 

an, one who — Closkt, a priyate room or reee8& 

TuaBsi; a little tower; an eleyation Exteriob, the ontside. 

on a bnilding. Ltteezob, the inside. 

FOURTH STUDY. 
KDnos or noTTSES. 

There are various kinds of Houses, distinguished mainly 
by magnitude, style and ttse. Egypt and India, in ancient 
times, reared massive structures; Greece excelled in "beauty. 
At present, we find in our own nation, the style of all 
countries. The taste of the Egyptian, Greek, Saracen, and 
the age of Elizabeth, adorns the same neighborhood. A 
good taste in houses is a means of instructing the nation. 

BZEBGISE I. 
NA1IE8 or TBIN08. 
OOTHIOL tr ' 

^ ,, . , Prison, a place of confinement ; a 

Hvi, . .maU eoyenng ; .mesn houM. ..^ 

Do many of the Irish live in hats f 

oxLTia BASTaE, an old French castle con* 

Booth, a lodging house ; a house ^^^'^ '^"^"^ * P"*<^°- 

built of rough boards. Dungeon, a close, dark prison, for- 

Tent, something stretched ; a lodge ™«'^y connected with castles. 
made of canyas. Pillort, a frame of wood where 

criminals are punished. 
FRENCH. Manor, a country gentleman's house ; 

Camn, a cone-like hut ; a rude cot- * ^^^ mansion. 

^Q^ Chateau, (ihat-to,) a castle. 

Jail» a cage or cell ; a house for crimi- Palace, a large house ; the residence 

nala of a king or noble. 
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Eimrn, « house for dogt. Oi-nci^ a hoiuM, or room, where bitti* 

OiTADxii a plaee of defense in or near ness is transacted. 
aeity. Domicile^ a mansion, or dwelling- 

place. 
Fortress, a stronghold; a plaee of 
Agadimt, t. a groTe at Athens ; a high defense. 

sohooL Stable, a fixed plaee; a house for 

Hospirai^ a house for strangers; a cattle. 
house for the infirm and poor. Mansion, a dwelling ; a large house. 

SZKBCISSII. 

NAHI8 or QVAUTUB. 
OOmia LATIN. 

NASty, wet^ filth J. CbrnpoftiTE, made of parts ; a style of 

er, eat building made up of the Ionian 

GoTBiV, pertaining to the Goth ; hav- and Corinthian, 

ing pointed arches and dustei^ed Iwmoate, folded in ; full of windings 

columns. SimriM, without folds ; plain. 

Tight, close, admitting little air. - e r, ett, y 

m tf r, e»t 

FRENCH. 

Any, open to air, spacious. GRsctan, of the nature or style of 

AnoienII, old, of olden times. Greece. 

Modern, recent, of late times. GoRiNm^an, pertaining to Corinth; a 

NoBU^ stately. delicate order of building. 



er, ett -~^— Dobm^ pertaining to the Porians; a 

RoTo/^ belonging to a king. simple and strong style of build- 

PaiNCE/y, like a prince, in the style of ing. 

a prince. Ionm^ pertaining to the lonians ; a 
Plain, eyen, without ornament slender and majestie order of build- 
«r, est ing. 

FIFTH STUDY. 

BELIGI0U8 BOUSES. 

Beligious houses have receiyed marked attention in all 
countries and ages. They have stood as sacred things among 
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the habitations of men, instructing the world. The temples 
of India and Egypt were once their glory. The temple of 
Solomon was splendid. Greece made the abodes of her 
gods beautifcd. Christians, too, have taste, and have reared 
excellent buildings to the Lord of heaven and earth. 
Churches are monuments of taste, as well as houses for 
preaching, prayer and the other ordinances of the Christian 
religion. A noble edifice is instructive. 

EZBBOIBBI. 
NAXXi OF TBINGt. 

Gorma Tabkrnacl^ a movable building; a 

pBV, an inclosed Beat in a ehurch. place of worship. 

Hod the Saxons churches before Gonviict, a place where monks or 

they conquered England ? nuns reside. 

rtixscBL Vebtbt, a room attached to a church. 

. , , , _ Altab, a high place for sacrifice : a 

Abbet, a house where monies or nuns % T« 

.J sacred table, 
reside. 

FoHn a bs«ii contaiimig water for *^' " "»**, P'"f *» " f*°« «^ 

, . . Word of God and preaching, 

baptism. ^ , 1 , 

,, '^ , t. w 1. a Groan, an instrument; the largest 

HosQUE, a house where Mohammed- . I . . . « . 

, . ^ . wind instrument of music 

ans worship God. 

Sepulchbs, a place where the dead ^ . ^ i ■% . 

Fane, a temple; a place sacred to 
repose. w 

Temple, expanse ; a building for ^ , v i ^ v • 

^. ' cwHEDRo/, belonging to a chair or 

LATIN. ^^^ '* ^^ chief church in a diocese. 

Chafer a hood ; a place of worship. BAPnswy, the place in some churches 

Qloistkb, a house inhabited by monks ^^«re baptism is administered. 

or nuns. 

BXEBOIBBII. 
NAMES OF QUAUTIBS. 

nxNOB. SACBEd^ separated from what is com- 

Ci7BmoN04 furnished with cushions. mon ; holy. 

YvstTBoble^ made sacred by religious /y, «<«« 

memories. Monas/u;, pertaining to monks or nuns. 
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LATor. i>eDKUT»( devoted to God; eonie- 

erftted. 

8BAf<i4 ftmiilied with leata obxxk. 
/VovANBc( made eomoioii ; treated 

with Tiolenee. CmaRtan, pertaining to Christ 

Pagan, heatheniih, gentile. JSiXxisiAa/tca/, pertaining to the 

mA, t«m ^— ^ church. 

ObiMBcaATBdk made sacred by rites; MonkmA, monastie, somewhat like a 

dedieated to sacred uses. monk. 

SIXTH STUDY. 

FUBZnrUBB. 

The word is of French origin, and means what w 'pui on. 
It includes all things necessary for the convenience and com- 
fort of housekeeping. The Saxons called such things house- 
hold-stuff. 

Furniture, in ancient times, was very rude. The mat or 
stool was the common seat. Now it is rich in the extrema 
Country cottages are better furnished than the palaces of 
many ancient kings. Man is advancing in taste. 

BZBBCIBE I. 
NAMXS or THINGS. 

ooTHia RoGKEB, «. the curved wood on which 

a chair or cradle rocks. 
Jo^ «. »n earthen veesel for holding j^^ ^ , „^j^ ^^^ j^ „j. ^^ 

,,7 . , , , Ladlk^ a bowl with a handle to lift 

Were jugs used by the Saxons! fluids 

PiTOHEB, .. an earthen yessel with a ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^, ^^ inBtrument for 

^P^''^ . opening or breaking flax or wool 

Tub, «. an open yessel formed with 

staves and hoops. flKTrrn. 

Hoop, «. a band of wood or metal 

for binding staves. Mattress, «. a bed stuffed with moiB 

PoKBB, t. an iron bar for stirring a or hair. 

fire. Pbono, «. the tine of a fork. 
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Tanxabo, t, a drinking yeflsel with a 
coYcr. 

QsiDntoN, t. a grated yessel for broil- 
ing meats. 

Pin, & a pointed instrument made of 
wire. 

Spoon, an ntenail made of wood, 
horn or metal, with a bowl and 
handle. 

Baskxt, a yeasel made of twigs. 

FRENCH. 

Cbaib» a high platform; a kind of 

seat 
», leti 



man^ one who presides in a 

company. 
BuRKAu, a table ; a chest of drawers. 

Xy more than one 

Skillet, a. a small kitchen vessel. 
Goblet, «. a drinking yessel without 

a handle. 
Basin, s, a hollow yessel like a dish. 
Pot. «. a metallic yessel for the 

kitchen. 
Towei^ 8. a doth for wiping the 

hands. 
Napkin, & a cloth used for wiping 

the hands at table. 
Cbdet, s. a small bottle for holding 

vinegar. 
Caldron, «. a yessel for heating 

liquids ; a great kettle. 
Couch, «. a bed. 
Brush, 8. an instrument for cleaning 

things. 
Cushion, 9. a stuffed bag for a seat. 
Table, s. a flat surface ; an article of 

furniture. 

-beer, doth, hook, bell, land, talk — 



Match, a combustible body used to 

light a fire or lamp. 
Range, m. a cast-iron apparatua for 

cooking. 
Screen, t, any thing that cuts off, as 

heat 
Chauci; a cup or bowl; a saen^ 

mental cupi 
Case, «. something closed; a box or 

covering. 

harden, to harden the outer side. 

f. ed, ing 

Lamp, «. that which shines ; a vessel 

used for burning fluid to give 

light 
CHANDELt^r, that which gives candle- 
light; a frame with branches to 

hold candles. 
Furnace, an ardied place for fire ; a 

place where strong fire may be 

made. 

LATIN. 

ScuTT^, «. a difvh-like pan. 
IJTENSt/, any vessel made for use. 
Fend^t, a defense round a fire. 
Canist/t, a small box or case. 
Carpet, a covering for floors and 

stairs. 
Picture, a painting. 
frame, -gallery — 

GREEK. 

Baroscope, that which discovers 
weight ; an instrument for finding 
the weight of air. 

Barohetbr, an instrument for mea- 
suring the weight of the atmoa- 

phere. 

tc 

Thermometbb, an instrument for mea- 



suring heat 



leal 



f 
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I X. 



VAioB OF onAUim. 



QOIBIOi 

Downy, partaking of down; soiL 
SuGBT, weak, feeble. 

— «r, t9t 

Glviist, short and thiek, awkward. 
/y, nuM 

GBtTICL 

Y^TMPWti easily bent^ pliable. 
FuQfBT, weak, slight 



Si7Uie(( soiled or clouded. 
XJn ^ not ■ 



Sayi^ freefirom danger. 

^Jh h» ••'H •^word; -keeping 

PioruEEBQU^ the pleasing beauty of 

a picture. 
/y, neea 

LATIN. 

TAsuLor, pertaining to a table ; like a 

table. 
SoLor, pertaining to the sun. 
lamp , 



CoEAik made of coraL 

ine, 

ASTBfO^, belonging to 41 tttf' 

l amp 



SEVENTH STUDY. 



The famUy naturally sucoeeds the famished house. The 
word denotes an assembly, and is applied to any number of 
persons living in one house under one head. It is also ap- 
plied to the nation, church and human race. 

Marriage gives rise to the family. The gospel sanctifies 
and elevates it. Wherever the gospel comes, there woman 
is honored and children trained in virtue. 
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ZEB0I8K I. 



NAIOB OF PXB80NB AND THINGS. 



OOTHia 

Lttllabt, that which qtiieta; a song 

for babes. 

Has eyerj mother a lollabj t 
SooLD, noisy censure. 
Tor, a plaything for children. 

9f -marif -shop. 

Prattl^ mnch little talk. 
Prati; mach talk to little purpose. 
HuRLT, noise or confusion. 
Freak, a sudden start or humor. 
Bab^ a boy, the young of man, an 

infant 

t«A, iakly^ ishneat ■ 

BoT, a male child. 

«, isA, ishnes8t hood 



Met- 



-9,mj 



OELTIO. 

BicKERtn^,quarrelling, a kind of fight- 
ing 

Prank, a wild caper. 

'E.ATFinesSy state of being lucky ; en. 

joyment of good. 

BmtLT, noise, boisterous confusion. 

Clan, a family ; a race or tribe. 

ihip, the office or rank — ^— 



■smaiif a man who 



Fagot, a bundle of sticks used for 
fuel. 

FBENGBi 

Sire, the male parent 

Orand ^ a great ■ ' ■ 

Dame; 9^ a woman of common rank. 
Afa f my 

6* 



BAicstf/, ^ a diminutive of woman ; a 

miss. 
BANQUtff, a little seat ; a feast 

», er, -roomj -houte 

HoBBT, a stick, or figure of a horse 

on which boys ride. 

hone, a wooden 

Pn, «. a little thing, as a babe, dog or 

lamb. 
Paternity, fathersbip. 
Maternitt, the relation of a mother. 
Fraternitt, the quality of a brother, 

brotherhood. 
Unole, a brother of one's father or 

mother. 
Aunt, a sister of one's father or mo- 

ther. 
Nephew, the son of & brother or sister. 

Orand , the grand 

Niece, the daughter of a brother or 

sister. 

Orand ^ the grand 

Ck)UBiN, the son or daughter of an 

uncle or aunt 
ReLKtive, one connected with us by 

bloo^ or marriage. 
ReLATion, a person connected with us 

by blood or marriage. 

LATIN. 

Family, a household. 

Matron, an elderly married woma^. 

/y, hood 

Uh — T-, not like — — 
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IxwAxt, that which ipecki; « little 
ehild. 

He, like, ey 



o: 



OiB£» a female child. 

OnucAH, a brother; a first cousiii. 



Obphak, a child who haa lott 
both parente. 

f,€^ 



X B B C 18 



I I. 



KAMB OF QUALROBB. 



dOTBECl 



WioKBD^ declining from what is right ; 

haying an evil natare. 

Do wicked persons lire oot their 
lives f 

/y, nen 

Shabby, little, mean and dirtj. 

er, eei, fy, neet __ 

Taamy, prosperous ; also, fragaL 

fr, est, ly 

Woaray, possessing worth, yirtnons. 
er, eat, ly, nen 

CELTIC. 



Pnr, smarts brislc 
■ e r, eat, ly, neu 



nUBNOB. 



Rich, wealthj. 
I, er, eel - 



FoanoN, of another nation. 

er, nese 

East, smooth and flowing. 

er, ett, nens —-— 

FatemvoI, pertaining to a father, fa- 
therly. 

h 



Matbeho/^ pertaining to a mother, 
motherly. 

ly 

FaATxaHoi^ pertaining to a brother, 
brotherly. 

19 

LATOr. 

PiouB, godly, or honoring God. 

ly, -minded 

Pool, needy. 

er, eat, ly, -houae, 4aw$ 

Opulent, rich or wealthy. 

ce 

HoNOBA^ of high rank, much ea> 

teemed. 

y, neaa 

"NAiive, pertaining to the place of 

birtL 
FAxxuar, pertaining to a family; easy 

in conyersation. 

/y, ily 



GHBiBTia^ pertaining to Christ 
Zealoim; fall of warmth or ardor. 

ty 
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BZSBOXBI III. 



KAMn OF Aonoira. 



QiOTBlO, 



•§, edging- 



Wuaam, to erj with a low, broken 
-Toice. 
Is it manlj to whimper ff 

— — «4tfiy 

Wail, to weep audibly. 

ed, ing, er 

JjVll, to soothe or quiet 

ed, irtfft ingly ' 

Dozi; to take a light sleep. 

*t«V 

Pat, to stroke with the fingersi. 

ed, ing 

Hush, to still or ealm. 

« d,ing 

Hankbb, to long alter; to desire 
strongly. 

e df ifig 

Tampsb, to meddle lightly with. 

e df ing, er 

Dbub, to touch or beat. 

e dt ing 

Jsn, to rail at. 
ing 



PaATi; to talk mueh, but to little pur- 
pose. 



oklhoi 



Brao, to swell out; to boast of one's 
sell 



tng,er 



BioKER, to fight by throwing any 

thing. 
edging 

FmuccB. 

Chat, to talk in a prattling way. 

$, ed, ing 

Banqur, to treat with a feast 

«, ed, ing 

GsT, .to utter a rough sound. 

««, ed^ ing 

JUnax, to draw back ; to go to bed. 

«, edf ing 

iZtfTBENCH, to cut off ; to curtaiL 
-e«, edf ing, meiU 



Fondle, to caress gently. 

dj ing 

Dandle, to move up and down, as an 
infant 

d, ing 

BoONCE, to spring out, or back. 

», ««^ if*g 

SooLi>, to find fault noisily. 

8, ed, ing 

i^RATTL^ to talk much on little things. 
s, ed, ing, er 



Furnish, to supply with what is need- 
ful. 

et, ed, ing — 

Garnish, to adorn, or set oft 

en, ed, ing 

Uu ed 

SuLLT, to soil in any way. 

ea, ed, ing 

Nourish, t^ feed or tend. 
■en, ed, ing < 
NuBS^ to feed with food. 
8, ed, ing 



\ 
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LAIfW. 



ProyiDE, fo Me beforehand ; to sup- 
ply coming wants. 

»,ed,inff 

PrarmoTf to oover over ; to guard. 

$,ed,ingtOr 

AdMovma, to give warning to, to teach 
bj warning. 

*•, ed, imff 



AdoBs, to dress, to set offi 
«, ed, ing 



SoHooi^ to teach agreeabi j. 

1^ ed^ ing 

CatecaiSEft to sound down, or teach 
with the Toice ; to instruct b j ques- 
tion and answer. 

9,d,wg 



NINTH STUDY. 



FOOD. 



Food is a prime interest. It is the first care of the house- 
hold. In the early ages of the world, it was supplied 
abundantly in the fruits of the earth. Flesh was not eaten 
till after the deluge, A. M. 1656. Food is now a luxury. 
Commerce brings to our tables the productions of all cli- 
mates. But luxury in food is attended by a dread retinue 
of diseases. 



/BXEKCISB I. 



IKJMBL OW THINGB. 



OOTRia 

Gakk, a smaU flat mass of baked 

dough. 

Did the Saxons use leavened 
cakes! 
Bmr, a kind of cake. 
CsuLLBB, a curled cake boiled in fat 
%uoE, a thin broad piece of bread or 

meat 
DuMFLiNo, a mass of boiled dough. 
Flapjack, a pancake, or apple-puff. 



Drbgs, the sediment of liquors. 
Muffin, a spongy cake^ baked on a 

griddle. 
SouBKRouT, cabbage preserved ii| 

brine. 
PiOKLi; any thing preaerred in sal^ aa 

a cucumber. 
Tabt, an acid pie. 
WiN^ the fermented juica of grapa^ 

'merehant, rglatt, -bibber-—^ 

Qjjo, animals taken in the ehaaa. 
SNAOi;a'bite; hasty repast 
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Goi, (from Genera,) ft distilled drink Mutton, the fleth of sheep. 

scented with oil of juniper or tur> Ykal, the flesh of • oal£ 

pontine. Pork, the meat of the swine. 

CuEB. a drink made of apple juice. 

barrm 

CusTAKD, a compound of flour, milk Batteb, that which is beaten ; a mix- 

and eggs, sweetened and baked. ture. 

Flummbbt, a jelly made from oaten Fricassei^ a fry ; a stew made of 

meal. chicken cut in pieces. 

Pudding, that which swells ; food Olabet, clear wine. 

made of flour or bread, milk and Champaonk, a sparkling wine from 



^S^ 



FBXNGE. 



this part of France. 

Salad, raw herbs dressed with vine- 
gar or oiL 

Sauox, a mixture eaten with food to 
improve its flavor. 

Sfioi, an aromatic product of some 
plants used in cooking. 

y, ituaa 



Flavor, the quality which we taste. 

leas 

Savor, what affects the taste. 

y, inesa 

Un ■ , not 

CoFFEB, a berry used in making a PiTran<j«, a small allowance. 

drink ; a certain drink. Ragout, a sauce for exciting appetite. 

Chocolate, a paste made of the kernel 

r 4.1. LATUf, 

of the cacao. 
Sugar, a sweet substance obtained PoTA^ion, a drinking or draught. 

"NvTRunentf that which nourishes. 

Decoction, drink made by boiling. 

In¥V&ion, a drink made by extract- 
ing, as tea. 

Concodiorif the change that produces 
maturity. 

FERMENto^ton, a change produced 
by the atmosphere in any sub- 
stance, as wine or beer. 

Crust, something hard ; the outside 
covering of any thing ; a piece of 
bread. 

ineaa < 



from the sugar-cane or maple. 
Gruel, food made of boiled meaL 
Jumble, a ring-shaped cake. 
Omelet, a pancake of e^s. 
Tasti^ the flavor perceived by the 

tongue. 

less 

Porter, a dark-brown malt liquor. 
Greasi^ animal fat 
Cut, a part cut off. 

8, Itt 

Leaven, a mass of sour dough. 
Flour, the part of ground grain which 

is eaten. 
Pr^EBVEB, fruit or vegetables laid 

up for future use. 
Beef, the meat of the cow tribe. 



-y* 



Diet, food ; manner of living as laid 

down by a physician. 
Feast, a rich repast partaken with 

guests. 
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OBXSK. mortal, the food of the gods ; alio 

Nbotab, the drink of the gods ; ft «nj thing pleasant to the taste and 

pleasant drink. smelL 

ilffimosiA, that which aaakes im- al 



BXEB0I8E II, 

NAIOS or QUAIITDBB. 

OOlBXa LATIN. 

SoAMTT, narrow, small, or little. Oaunii^ raw, not cooked. 

Was the meal scanty ? ««««, »<y 

Stau; setUed, tasteless from age. PuNoen«, sharp, as an acid. 

er, 69t "^ <y 

Crisp, easily crumbled. 

D.iKtT.Blc*.ple«in«totheUrte. Sckptpom^ Tery ecdy orexpenriv*. 

nxsca. Abstemious, withdrawing, sparing in 

diet 
MvsTT, mouldy or sour. ^^^ ^^ . 

LBAVEN«d;^ made light by fermenta- 
tion. GBBEK. 
Un 



Gbxast, oily, unctuons. Gastric; pertaining to the digestiye 

ly fi^ff I juice of the stomach. 

FLATpBtfd; scented so as to affect the SAOCHARtn*, pcrUining to sugar, 
taste and smelL 



BZSBOISB III 
KAioB or AOnONB. 



Mash, to break into a confused mass. Crumble, to break into oramba. 

^j . _^______^ 9^ dt ing — 

Can yTu mash an apple! Suce, to cut into thin piecea. 

Lack, to need or want ; to be desti », <t «»V 

tute ol 
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OBUIOL 



RojURV to oook in an oyen. 
M, ed, ing 



Tastte, to perceiye bj the tongue. 

«, 4 tngr 

Stew, to boil gently. 
s, ed^ ing 



"BoTL, to eook in boiling water. 

8, ed, ing, er 

ParBBOH^ to oook oyer coaU. 

», ed, ing 

PoAOH, to cook eggs by warm water. 

— €*, ed, ing 

Quaff, to drink oft 
-e, ed,ing 



Scum, to remoye what rises to the tor- 
face in cooking. 

i^ ed, ing 

Cot, to part, to separate into pieces. 

«, ing 

SxAflON, to make sayorj by salt and 
spices. 

», d, ing 

Spice, to ^ayor with spice. 

», d, ing 

PrtfSERyB, to season with sugar for 
future use. ^ 

», d, ing 

/nFusE, to pour in ; to steep in liquor 
without boiling. 

8, d,ing 



LsAyxN to raise, or make light by 
leayen. 

«, ed, ing 

GoBOi^ to swallow greedily ; to cram. 
8, d,ing 

LATIN. 

Far, to eook in a pan dressed with 
fat 

e8, ed, tw^, -pan 

FoMent, to change a body by the ao- 
tion of the air, or any acid sub- 
stance. 

8, d, ivg 

Mastioatk, to chew or bruise with the 
teeth. 

8, d, ing, ion — — 

i>toiBT, to dissolye food in the sto- 
mach. 

8, ed, ing, ton 

Diet, to liye in a certain way as to 
food. 

*, ed, ing 

Feast, to eat rich proyisions ; to dine 
sumptuously. 

8, ed, ing 

Decocr, to prepare by boiling. 

8, ed, ing 

CSimcocrr, to digest or turn food into 

chyle. 
8, ed, ing 

AbeftJds, to keep from, to forbear. 
8, ed, ing 



TEKTH STUDY. 



OLOTHINO. 

Clothing is a necessary want, and follows hard upon 
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food. What shall we eai^ and what sail we drink, and 
wherewithal shall we be clothed? are daily questions. 

Clothing was once simple. We read of aprons of fig 
leaves and coats of skin in Eden. Now, we hear of shawls 
valued at four hundred dollars. Commerce ministers to the 
tastes and &shions of men in this respect Clothing has 
become one of the luxuries of life, and, like all luxuries, 
brought with it disease and folly. 

EXSBCI8S I. 
MAMIS or THIMflB. 

ooima RiBBox, a narrow web of silk. 

Loop, the doubling of a string. 

MVFT, thick gloTes ; a coyer for the .p,^,,,,,^ ^^j . doth made of woollen 

hands made of fur. yam. 

Are maffs lued in warm eountries! p^„ ^ ^j^ „ -^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ 

Skikt, the lower part of a garment ^^ 

SmicT, a loose garment worn next the ^ock. a fold made round a skirt 

^>^7' Stockino, a garment for the foot and 

Flovhci^ a narrow band of doth ]^g^ 

sewed to a skirt Tkowsmw, a loose garment Extending 

Jkbkin, a coarse jacket fro^ the waist to the ankle. 

Fob, a pocket for a watch. Goggle, a kind of spectacles nsed to 

Flap, the part of the coat from the ^^^^ squinting. 

hips downwards. ^ ' Cloo, a wooden shoe. 

Gartkb, a string or band to tie the Qlasp. a hook for fastening any thin^ 

stocking. as clothes. 
RuTPLB, a packered article of dress. 

OELnOL 

FiBTooN, a tie; a garland or head 
Butt, a piece of plaited linen worn dress. 

round the neck. Co8TU1cb» custom ; a mode of dresa 

Gown, a woman's outer garment Gabb, looks ; and then dress as it ap- 
Apbon, cloth or leather worn on the pear& 

front of the body. Guisi^ appearance ; and then dress 
Taiss/^ a fringe ; a hanging ornament like another. 
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GABMBtfT, onuuneni ; an j elotbing. 

BoNNXT, a covering for the head. 

Mitten, a kind of gloye for the hand. 

Coat, that which coyers; an outer 
garment. 

Ove r 

GAii«r, a shoe that extends to the 
ankle. 

"BvsKin, a kind of half boot 

Scarf, a fragment ; a loose width of 
cloth hanging from the shonldera. 

Button, a bud or knob; an article 
for binding a yest or coat 

Buckle; a ring; an instrument to 
fasten dress. 

BoBi^ a long gown. 

I>BaB, that which makes ns straight ; 
garments for the body. 

ApPAB/el, clothing or dress. 

"HABiument, garments or clothing. 

'BRAcndetf an ornament for the wrist 

Fringe, an ornament of loose threadiL 

Plume, a feather worn as an orna- 
ment. 

Mask, a coyer for the face 

Crown, top or roundness; an orna- 
ment worn on the head by kings. 



Chaplst, a wreath for the head. 
Vest, a body or waist garment 

ure^ garments or clothing. 

Busk, a piece of steel or whalebone 

worn in stays. 
Ousset, an angular piece of doth. 
Fatten, a wooden shoe worn to keep 

the inner shoe from the ground. 
Pmwio, a small wig or coyering of 

false hair. 

LATIN. 

Collar, the neck; something worn 

round the neck. 
YRosrlet, a band for the brows. 
Signet, a sign or seal. 
Cincture, a belt or girdle worn round 

the body. 
Yesthmm/, clothing; outer dress. 
Sack, a square doak; a loose outer 

garment 



Tiara, a kind of turban or crown. 
Sandai^ a shoe consisting of a sole 

bound to the foot 
Zomt, a girdle or waist-band. 



BZIB0I8S II. 



NAXEB OF QUAUTEBB. 



SLoyEN/y, like what is careless; loose 
and disorderly. 
SiBiPBd^ formed of lines of diiferent Loos^ free, untied. 



colors. 
Sable, a black or dark oolor. 
CosrrLT, of a high price ; ezpensiye 

e r, irt 
Clumsy, ill made ; badly foimed. 
Cbooka^ bent or curyed. 



-er, est, nets, ly 



TiDT, neat, snug in appearance. 

er, ett, nets, ly 

Un , er, est 

OELna 
FuMBT, thin ; of loose texture. 
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IMBTOK. LATHI. 

Flne, thin, delieaU B.Tmie, pertaining to the conntiy; 

t^ ffg _.,... nmple or ooane. 
BKAir<tyiil,hftTing qonUtio that pleMe. I>w»boi«. deeent^ or Boitable. 

Kkai; eleao, not tnwdrj. 'y — — - 

r, Mi, /y 



SumiA^ that whieh beoomea a per- 
■on. Obkati, adorned, beautifiiL 



■ XIBOISI III. 
ITAHB or AOnOMB. 

Qorma Plar, to pnt in folda. 



OmiPM. to draw together in doM Clasp, to fasten with a hook or dagp. 

^^^^ 8,ed,inff 

Do ladies orimple their eoUars f j^,, ^ ^ unfasten 

■**"^ — "■ ... tMing 



RuFFLi; to eontraot into plaita. ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^.^ ^^^^^^^ 

i, ^ inff, er ^ ^ ^^ 

MvFPLK, to cover or dress warmly. 

<t ing — nLENOE. 

TiOBTiN, to make dose. 

^ '^^ Brtob; to dean by brushing, as 

Ravel, to tear out» or unweave, as a dothes. 
thread. ei, ed, inff 



^ . ScRKEN, to separate or keep ofi^ 



DnoK, to cover, adorn. *® "" 

», ed, ing •» ** *^ 

Ij-^, ^ _____ Dbsss, to deck the body. 

Danoli, to hang loosely. **» ^ ^^ 

^ , «d ing Mask, to cover the face. 

Oabter, to tie with a string or band. *» ** ^^^ 

- ^ ^.jj- RoBB^ to adorn with a long gown 

<; edt ing 

oxLTia -^w 1 ^ «t Vf^g 

Equip, to fnrnish, as a soldier. 

Darn, to mend with a thread. s, ^ ing, mmt 

-^ing 
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AtaaM, to dress with eleganee. Ciowx, to inywt with a erown. 

1, ed, ing b^ ed, ing 

DiwoiumiL, to. conceal bj an nnnanal Ynr, to clothe or coyer the body; 

habit or mask. ^ «rf, ing 



-8^ ed, ing — ^^ JDi , to take off 



PLtrioB, to set or adorn with feathers. ■ s, ed, ing 



't, ed, ing -^— StiTy to fit ; to dress welL 



Un , to take off—— *, ed, ing 

B, ed, ing 

^rRANoa, to set in order. 

-», ed, ing, ment . AdovK, to deck beautifully. 



LATIN. 



Di * , B, ed, ing, ment — s, ed, ing, ment 

ApPASXL, to dress. Fit, to adapt to a person. 

B, ed, ing «^ ed, ing 

Fbingi^ to adorn a garment or piece Adan, to fit one thing to another, 

of furniture with a fringe b, ed, ing 



•B, ed, ing Un ed, not 



TWELFTH STUDY. 

AOnON AND BST. 

Eest, like sleep, is broken by the wants of action. 
Man is bom for action and strife. To do, is the purpose of 
the soul ; and when the dust falls upon the coffin-lid, this 
is the experienced watchword of eternity. It is well. 
Action properly directed leads to honor and health, and 
ftdfQs the command of God. 

BXEBGISE I. 
NAMES or THINGS. 



GOTHIO. 



Un ^1 not 



Shbiek, a sharp shrill cry of fear. 
Lock, that which falls or happens. Sleep, relaxing of body and mind. 
Is luck the name of Providence f Dozi^ a light sleep. 
f, ineBB, ily, Ubb er — — 
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Dump, 9. damb^ gloomiiittiib Qcur, rest; itate of a thing not in 

[uh, iiA/y motioiL 

Bouvo^ a leap or iprinj^ — iwfc, «< 

yiQiLafi<;«, state of being watchfuL ' 
oiLiia OcouBsumee, the aet or state of be- 

comiDg. 
Hap, what eomea suddenly; fortune, jj^,^,,^ the act or state of be- 

raETOH. coming again. 

AdBxsjmee, the act or state of deay- 
Troublic^ «. that which disturbs; an ing to. 

affliction or sorrow. ConvLoencef the act or state of flow- 
Easi, rest in a quiet state. ing together. 

— y, «r, e«t ObsTtnaeif, the state of fixedness. 

Uh ^ not XoBor, that which wearies; work. 

OhanoIi that which befalls unexpect- 
edly. GREEK. 

LATIN. 

Enbeot, force, or active power. 
Acrt'ifii the act of doing ; any thing Paubb^ a ceasing from action for a 
done. time* 



BZBBCISa II. 

NAKDtt or dCALmRS. 
OOTHia FRENCfH. 

Rash, hasty, without deliberation. Quiet, still and secure. 

— er, e%t, ly, neat TTn , not 

Queer, odd, singular. Brate^ daring. 

w, eBt, ly^ nets . er, est, ly, ery 

Harsh, rough, severe. 

er, estf ly^ nesa ■ latin. 

Drowsy, heavy with sleep. ^ . . , , , , 

— — /v ne88 YiGTLantt continuing to be watchful 

Lazt, not disposed to action, inacUve. f^™**^ ^^ >«^ opinion. 

ly ^gg Mute, dumb, without, the power of 

words. 

oeltio. ^* 

PuBLtc; pertaining to the people; 
Brisk, lively, spirited. oommon. 
«r, eat, ly, neaa /y, Uy 
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Furo^ ttript; then bdoaging to a Couie, pertaining to mirih. 

person. a/, ally — ^-^ 

6BXXK. Traqic, pertaining to a goad ; motim- 

Os/aAJxie, pertaining to an organ. fnL 

a/, ally o/, aUy 

PEBiontc; pertaining to a period; at FaAimtf, pertaining to a msh; ray- 
fixed times. ing. 
al ly 



BZaBOlSB III. 
THAMES OF ACTIONS. 

Gorma Shbhk, to ntter a shrill cry of fear. 

— «, ed, ing 

Ghapplb, to feel with the hands ; to gp^T, to throw out water suddenly. 

seize greedily. 1^ ed, ing 

Is it rude to grapple any thing f ^^^^ ^o rush or more suddenly. 
■d, ing , ^ ed, ing 



Sc&AMBLS, to move or scrape with Startle, to cause to move suddenly. 

the hands ; to crawl on the handfr «; ed, ing — — 

d, ing Sbuddxb, to shake with fear, whirl. 



SiBiVE, to make efforts to do any «, ed, ing 

thing. Troublb, to stir up ; to annoy. 

ing, er #, ed, ing, er < 

SnoYx, did ■■ Stop, to arrest or hinder. 

Stritkn, having «, ed, ing, er, agi 

Punr, a sudden emission of breath. Dash, to strike violently. 

, to emit breath suddenly. es, ed, ing 

e d, ing, er • Browb^ to make heavy with sleep. 

Dangle, to hang loosely. 8, ed, hig 



-d, ing — ^ — - Doze; to sleep lightly. 



Swerve, to vary from what is right. 9, ed, ing 

B, d, ing 

Kip, to pinch any thing. 



FRENCH. 



-8, ed, ing ^bridge^ to lessen, as a book. 



Belong, to reach to ; to be the prop- <> «< ing, nuni 

erty of one, Uh td^ not 



-9, ed, ing Fa, to make stable. 



Twirl, to move round swiftly. — ^<, ed^ ing — *- 

■ "'-i^ ed, ing — — Vk^^^, ti, ed, ing 
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Qoim, to tliAke or trwablo. 

9, edging 

Qon; to leare. 

LATDL 

Ebb, to wander from the way. 

ea, ed, ing, or 

Yxz, to irritate or make angiy. 

u, ed, intjf, ation — 

Tkkft, to draw to an eyil aet 
», ed, ing, aium 



liABOB, to weaiy with effort; to 
work. 



o 



Mnac, to ape, or imitate. 
■*,ed,ing,ry 



pKAcnsK, to act or make. 

a, edging 

pAUu; to cease from action lor a 

time. 
M, 0d, inff 



CHAPTER XI. 



▲ H. 



Man, very early in life, becomes the absorbing object of 
thougbt. As. soon as the child has learned to look upon 
home, and the things of home, he fixes his young eye and 
heart upon man. Man, in those who love and wait upon 
him, has his chief attention. From these he proceeds to 
notice the visitor and the stranger, teaching us that there is 
something within him directing his regards to man as the 
lord of this world. Thus it is written concerning God: 
" The earth hath he given to the children of men." 

Man is now to be studied, and the words that relate to 
him, gathered up and stored away for daily use. 

THIRTEENTH STUDY 



MAN. 



Man, at the present time, appears in great variety upon 
the earth. He differs in color^ fyrm, size, inteUigence^ religion 
and civilization. It is only the difference of variety. The 
Bible and true science declare that man has a compion 
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origin, aad that lis first home was in Central Asia. There 
are about one billion of men at present on the earth. 



BZSBOIBl I. 



SAMEB or msom and TBaoa, 



OOTHIO. 

Dmrcn; a person of dull mind. 

Are donees slow of mind ? 
Boob, a rnstie ; a rude person. 

UK, Uhneu — 
Slati^ a person held in bondage. 
SraoFlinff, a tall slender youth. 
Tbollop, a strolling woman* 
DwxujEB, an inhabitant of some 

plaee. 

Boost, stupid fellow. 

Dortard, one who doats, one impaired 

in mind. 
RoYXB, one who wanders. 
Whim, a sudden start of the mind ; 

fanej. 

9, ieal, icaUy — — 
Humgh; a hump. 
hack^ a hump-baek. 

OELHO. 

SiMggardf a lazy person; one giyen 

to sleep in idleness. 
Thaxaen^ a freeman. 
LuBBtfT, a heayy idle down. 
BvNo/tfr, one who works elumaily. 
BoAsier, one who brags. 
Cboni^ an old withered person. 



Babov, a nobleman of the third de- 
gree, 

C!ouiiT, a nobleman of the second de- 
greei 

€99 ■ 



VaXNOB. 



--> a nobleman of a low de- 
gree. 

' Dandt, a silly fellow; a coxcomb. 

Coward; one who wants courage to 
meet danger. 

/y, l%n€99 — 

BoiojTKs, under or through a day; a 
short stay. 

— — — «r — 

BxAU, fine and handsome; a well- 
dressed man. 

-—ty 

Bkllk, a well-dressed lady. 

Sib, sire or lord. 

MoNSiBUB, Mr., my sire. 

Messibubs^ more than one- 



HABUEQunr, a buffoon dressed 
parti-colored dothea 



m 



Dupe; one easily led astray. 
Fool, blunt or void of sense. 

Uhf Uhly^ uAnen ■, 

Cmiic, a chamber-fellow. 

TBATXL/er, one who yisits foreign 

countries. 
MiEx, the look^ or air. 
/nDiYiDua/, a single person. 

^y. % - • 

MA«^a*, the greater who guides; the 
man who uianagei. 
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Utadtr, the 1«m who gMm; the 
one who Mrrea 



LAfor. 



JlmDcaMiii; one Who motee beek Safo 

aooimtry. 
Yoiaiy, one deyoted to any Berriee. 



BoT» f male ehild ; a youth. 

OiBi^ a female ehild; a yoong wo- 






An; strength, praetiee of skill. 

Idiot, a natural fooL 
Pnaoir, an indiyidnil man. 

Mi, otty, mlity • 

J>matpt4, a f<^ower ; a learner. 
ICnn, a miserable or eoretoos per- 
son. 

JK'iaoiafii; one who quits one eoun- 
try for another. 



ApontE, one sent; a person who 
saw the miracles of Christ 

f , ship 

Hdim; one who imitates another. 
Mabtte, one put to death far adher- 
ing to his cause. 
t, dom ■ ■ 
Cnri^ pertaining to a dog; a toriy 



PatbioI; one who loves his country. 

■tim f 
^cooMPUon, one joined with another 
in crime. 



XlBOZftX IX. 



VAini by ouAunn. 



Odd^ singular in manner. 
Are some men oddf 

Bash, hasty. 



-er, M^ ly, neu 



Spruoe; nice and trim. 
Plump, fat and round. 



Gsuvr, rough and stern. 



BoBBT, thick and spreading. 
CuBLT, of a cri^y nature^ 
Mbbs, mild and soft in temper. 

T, Ml, (y, fMM ■ ■■■ n 



QuBs, odd and notional 

-«r, €9tt fy, fMtf 



Paltbt, mean and low. 

Sluck, smooth and eyen, as the hair. 

e r, ut 
Stout, strong and lusty. 

-0r, ett, ly, ness 



Slkndbb, tiiin and delicate. 

sr» ui, nssf 
Slugoxsh, of an idle heavy natara 
/y , fwtt ■ " 



Tall, high in stature. 
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Fom>, foolishly loTing. 
•er, ettf ly^ nesM 



FuppAMT, smooih and flowing, as 

speech. 
ly — , 



FRENCBi 



MoDEBT, retired and gentle. 
hfV 



Jm- 



'f ^y» y 



Auiable, worthj of loye. 

y, nets - 

Vain, empty and showy. 

ly 

Jealou8» suspicions of riyaliy. 
Frank, free and open. 

/y, neat 

Oat, merry and sportive, 
gr, eat, eiy, neaa ■ ■ 
JoLLT, full of mirth. 
CAvniD, fair and open. 

/y r- 

DsoLi^ humorous. 

e r, eat, /y, im««, ery — 



SANounrx, ruddy with temper. 



-aua 



LATIN. 

MuNiFitfeti^, greatly generous. 

»y 

PiouB^ godly, honest in honoring 

God. 
ly 



7m. 



-.^y 



lAjMDVLine, pertaining to a man. 
FsiciNtfM, pertaining to a woman. 
Gluttonoim, given to excessive eat- 
ing. 
Sxnuxkt, having power to noticei 



Blunt, dull and rude. 
•er, eat, ly, neaa 



CtniV, of the nature of a do|;. 

al, ally — — 
CuKsman, of the nature of Ohxkt 
like, ly 



EZEBOIBE III 



NAMES or ACTIONS. 



OOtBia 

Bso, to ask or crave. 

Need any one beg in this country t 

ary, able, ar, ed, ing 

Bavi^ to rage, to wander in mind. 

1^ ed, ing, er 

Mumble^ to speak mutteringly. 

a, ed, ing, er 

Gkvkble, to make a hollow noise ; 

to speak with discontent 
a^ed,wg,er 



Fumble, to stop, to fed along. 

a, ed, ing, er 

Lull» to throw down and quiet. 

^ ed, ing 

JjoLL, to lean, to lie at ease. 

a, ed,ing, er 

LorrsB, to be late, stay behind. 

a, ed, ing, er • 

Wagi^ to lay, to bet. 
'^ ed, ing, er 



Haste; to hurry, to urge forward, 
ed, ing, en 



U6 
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SQUANDUfto spend wastefallj. 

$, ed, ing, er 

Raibi^ to roiise, lift ii(>. 

«, ed; ing 

HuNOB, to thrust with the elbow. 

Sf ed, ing 

Sport, to play or make merrj. 

«, edt ing 

StbuT; to walk proudly. 

•, ed, ing 

Sit, to rest in a certain posture. 

9, ing 

Sat 

Wau^ to cry out^ to lament 

$, ed, ing 

GauKBLEy to murmur or growl with 
discontent. 

», ed, ing 

BuTNDBK, to move blindly, to err. 
-^ edf ing, er 

CKLTIO. 

Blab» to speak without thinking. 
Do children blab tales ff 

ft «t ing, ^ 

ntXMOB. 

8otom.v, to tarry under or through a 
day ; to make a short stay. 

«i ed, ing 

OcmpKs^ to include, as a discourse 
in few words. 

J, «t ing 

Tratkl, to visit foreign countries. 
i; ed, ing ■ 



Trayail» to toil or labor with pain. 

*, ed^ ing 

DouAN, to behave, to conduct onveE 

'«, ed, ing 

Blame, to censure, find fault 
a; ed, ing, able, ahly 



Flatter, to soothe by praise. 
9, ed, ing, er 

LATIN. 

i^MiORATE, to quit one country for 

another. 

s, ed, ing 

/mMiGRATS, to move back into one's 

country. 

*, «t ing 

Censure; to find fault with any onei 

i, ed, ing —. — — 

CbfiFiD^ to put trust in another. 

e, ed, ing, ent 

•fiWoAOi; to enlisti or hire. 
•^ ed, ing, ment 



JZkRAGE, to excite to fury. 
9, ed, ing 

GREEK. 

Theorize, to speculate about thingi^ 

to guess about truth. 

«, ed, ing 

Scheme, to hold, to project deslgna or 

selfish plans. 

9, ed, ing 

Pore, to look steadily, to ezamine 

peeringly. 
9,9d,ing 
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FOUBTKBNTH 8TUDT. 

THE BODY. 

The body of man is a wonderful structure, and requires 
much care. Pure air, wholesome food, fit clothing, the free 
use of water and agreeable employments, are necessary to 
preserve health. The finest bodily forms are still found in 
Iran, near the site of Eden. This is a remarkable feet. 

EZEBCIBE I. 
VJJOS or THZNGS. 

GOTBia iiumS' 



Lto, the Umb by which an Animid ^^^^* • ^^ ^^^T> nut-like orgui. 

^ij]^ ^, viar, nlous, ulalion 

Do the legs form instrumente of ^"^"^ ^^^ back-bone of an animaL 

motion f ^ — 



Gait, the manner of walking. ^^i marrow 

Gnonr, the depreaeed part of the body. Pum«, that which ia driyen, a beating 

of the heart 
^"^ ation, len 



YfAon, that part of the body that is Cvnele, the outer skin, 

pressed by our clothes; part below Tkndon, a bundle of fibres by which 

the ribs. a muscle is joined to a bone. 

FBKNOB. AheoKBEST, that which sncks up ; it 

Jaw, the cheek : the bones in which ▼ew«l o^ the body, 

the teeth are fixed. LiaAment, that which binds or unites. 

h(me Statmiv, the standing height 



HuBGLi^ a fleshy fibre^ and also the 
organ of motion. grkzk. 

Fdbi; a thread; a fine part of the ^ " „ .... 

flesh of tiie body. ^^^ * *"*" pa«age m the skin. 



-&u»- 



NxRvs^ an organ of feeling. 
I^TW. OtK, oiuli/ ' 

CATtLOffe, a smooth elastic substance, /H'arHBAou; the breathing muscle, 
softer than bone. Agont, anguish of body or mind. 
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BXEBCISE II. 



NAXKB OF QUALmra. 



OOTBia 



Flump, tkick, unhandj or fleshy. 
Is a healthy child plump f 

jf, est, neM 

SvouT, strong 

* e r, est, ly, ness — — 



Ltott, bulky and strong. 

tf f , est, ly 

Stbong, severe, endued with power. 

er , est, ly, ness 

Stiadt, hardy and strong. 

■er, est, mss, ly 



BaxmA, dissolnte and wicked. 

fy 

Gkuff, rongh and surly. 
ly, ness 

OKLna 

SluoomA, dull and inactiye. 
ly, ness ■ . ' 

FBENCH. 

TSeeslx, weak, without much power. 



JfiFXRic, not sound, weak. 
ary, ity 



Hardt, advancing forward, resolute. 

er, est, ness, hood 

LiTiD, black and blue. 

ness 

Pont, small and feeble. 

LATIN. 

MuscuLtfr, pertaining to ihe muscki^ 

strong. 
YiGoaout, full of bodily strength. 

ly, ness 

Robust, firm and strong. 

ness 

C5oEPu/«n^ having a gross body. 
JuGTTLar, pertaining to the neek. 
VxTo/, belonging to the life. 
ity 



Phtsico/, pertaining to nature; alio 
to the body of man. 

pLEiBORtc, pertsdning to fulness, over- 
charged. 

CHOLEBttf^ pertaining to bile; easily 
excited to anger. 

Melancholy, perteining to black bile; 
given to gloomy forebodings. 



EXBBCI8B III 
NAm OF AOnONB. 



Gonaa 

Bn, to sink, perish. 
Does the soul die t 
I, ed, ing 



Gasp,' to open the moath wide lor 
breath. 

s, ed, ing * 

Obodch, to cringe or stoop down. 
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-f, «d; tii^ 



Slakb, to quench thint 

1, ed; tfi^ 

Spkawl, to lie ootspread. 
■t, ed, itkg, er 



Crawl, to creep as a worm. 

e d, inff, er 

Tbip, to fall by striking the feet; to 



move lightly. 
-», ed, inff, ingly 



JiTMP, to leap or spriog. 

», ed, ing 

Gulp, to drink eagerly. 

B, ed, ivg 

SpaAiir, to bursty to weaken a joint 

9, ed, ing 

Manoli, to cat and tear the body. 

«, ed, ing 

STAGa«r, to reel to, and fro. 

~f, ed, ing 

Shiyer, to shake with cold or fear. 

«, ed, ing 

FiDOCT, to move aboat in starts. 

^f , ed, ing 

Strip, to take oflE^ to mtoorer. 
*, ed, ing 

OBLTia 

Wrigo/0, to move the body quickly to 

and fro. 
9, ed, ing 

FRENCH. 

BIadc, to hurt, to deprive of the use of 

a limb. 

Can we maim the body 

8, ed, ing 

Gk>RMANDizB, to eat greedily 

8', ed, ing 

Pant, to breathe shortly, to palpitate. 
8. ed, ing < 



Rtyr^m, to live again, to oome to life. 

8, ed, ing 

AiroHAmoB, to overload the stomadbi 

8, ed, ing ^ 

Dahor, to move orderly to muai& 

f, ed, ing, et 

Stanch, to stop from flowing, as blood. 
ee, ed, ing -^— 

LATIN. 

PerspiRK, to breathe through ; to throw 

off the floids of the body throo^ 

the skin. 

8, ed, ing 

AjnuaU, to give or invigorate with life. 

8, ed, ing, ion 

dreuLATE, to carry round ; to move 

around, as the blood. 

8, ed, ing 

2>t«L0CAii; to put out of place, as a 

bone. 

8, ed, ing, ion 

VvTOjote, to cut off a part of the body. 

8, ed, ing 

i2«BU8oiTa/«, to raise life again, as after 

drowning. 

8, ed, ing, ion 

BeLAx, to loosen again. 

8 8, ed, ing, ation — ^— 
jR«8PiRE, to breathe. 

8, ed, ing, alum 

5u/fuse, to overspread, as with vapor 

OP tincture. 
8, ed, ing 

greek. 

Ache, to experience pain. 

8, ed, ing 

Agonize, to distress with extreme pain, 

to torture. 
8, ed, ing 
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FIFTEENTH STUDY. 

THB HEAD. 

The head is the noblest part of the body. It differs in 
form and size in different varieties of the human race. The 
Japhetic is commonly the finest form. 

The face is the noblest part of the head, and seems formed 
to converse with heaven. The Greeks named man after his 
erect countenance : the Latins spoke of his divine &oe. 

EXEBOISE I. 
NAMKB or THINGS. 

ooTHxa Huv, the Bound of bees. 

Skull, the bone that incloses the 
brftin. csLTia 

Is the skull strongly made? ^^^^^ ^ y^^ ^ ^^ ^ 

SOAU., the skm on the top of the head, g^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^.^^ 

Cuim a twisted part of the hair. 3^^^ ^ ^^^^.^^ ^^ protuberance. 

— y 

Whibkeb, the hair of the cheek. fbinoh. 

Smil^ a pleasing and Mghted change Tbms, an outer curl of hair. 

of feature. Vision, the act of seeing. 

Blubh, a glow of face expressing gyy 

health, joy, or shame. Mucx. look or appearance of the iaesL 

Flush, a heated glow produced by a Grimace a distorted air of the face. 

rush of blood. jj^w, the cheek ; the bones in which 

Blear, sore and watery, as the eye. the teeth are fixed, 

w, M< 4<^^ the bone 

Haw, a stop or etimible in speaking. Visage, the countenance. 

», «d; ing 

Glance, a ray of bright light flung i^ww. 

from the eye. Palaii; the roof of the month. 

Olar^ bright and piercing. a/ 
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SvTURx, tbe knitting or team of the Fonure, that ia placed ; poiitian. 

bones of the head. Sxpunaian, tlie act of preettog out; 

MASinble, that which eheiri ; the jaw. the meaning of the faoe^ 

Tbkpli^ the front tide of the head leas 

above the eye. FcATur^, that which if made ; tha eaafc 

Squalob, foalneps. of the face. 

GEATure, that which is borne ; a mean- Gust, taste, relish. 

ing motion of the body. -ful 

Obbit, the round cayitv in which the Cranium, tbe skull, 

eye is placed. LiNSAmai^ the outline of tha Ut^ 

Aspect, the look of the faea. turea. 



SZEBOIBB II. 

If AMIS OF QUAUTUS. 
OOTBia rSXKOH. 

Slt, artful or cunning. Hroaous, frightful to see. 

«r, eit, ly, n««« /y, neu 

SCLLE2I. set, silent and gloomy. Yisua/, pertaining to the sight 

ly, ruu PuNy, small and feeble. 

KAQQard, lean and rough. Tawn^, of a yellowish dark eolor. 

iy JDnruEK, sober and downcast 

Slbek, smooth and even. /y, neu ■ 



■er, est, ness Pali^ whitish, wanting in color. 



tAHK. 



GLossy, smooth and shiny. ly^ n^it, er, est 

er, est, nens 

Wrt, twisted or turned on one 

aide. 

Austere, stern and rigid. Naso/, pertaining to the note. 

ly, Mss, ity SQUALii foul and dirty. 

SNAPPt«A, crusty or peevish. Dento/, belonging to the teeth. 
/y, fuss MoLsr, having the power to grind, •• 



celtiol 



the molar teeth. 
BiLtotM^ full of bile 



SuB/y, like sour, sullen and snappish. inAVE, not full, empty or meaninglcMi 

■ ness * ity 

Sbriu^ sharp and piercing. Ard^ii^ burning or warm. 

— — «r, est, /y, nest ly 
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001.^^ gloomy and Md. 
/y, n$98 

MoaoAi; eoor and id]1«ii. Sxonxii^ belonging to a stoie ; not 

(y, fiMf moyed by paflston. 

OocLcn; pertaining to the eye. 



XXSBOISB III. 
NAIOB OF AOnOKB. 

Q<yiBxa MuMBU^ to mutter cloeely. 

», ed, ing — 

Smiu^ to cause the features to change Hum, to utter the sound of bees. 

with pleasure. «^ ttd^ ing 

Do infants smile I ^„^ 

Z , , . , * .... Shoot, to throw out the voice fore- 

Blvsb, to redden m the face with joy 



or shame 
•ea^ ed, ing 



ibly. 

*, «^ ing 



<» A. jj u ^ ji • xu ^ Toss, to ierk or throw. 
Flush, to redden heatedly in the face. , . 

, . et, ed, tng 

Olanoe, to dart a ray of light sud- fexnob. 

denly. GAaoLi^ to roll water in the throat 



■A «ct img with noise. 



BQvnrr, to look obliquely or cross- «, ed^ ing 



wisCi Fbown, to show anger by contracting 

^ tdf ing •'< -« • ■« the brows. 



Fbboklk, to have the face spotted, as «, ed, ing 

by the sun. Pour, to push out, as the lips. 

s, ed^ ing ^— — . «, ed^ ing, er 

Blkar, to make sore and watery. Munch, to chew by lai^e mouthfola 

«, ed, ing — — es, ed, ing 

Glakg, to look fiercely. ^ 2>«cry, to cry down. 

.», edf ing c#, ed, ing 



Curl, to twist the hair in ringlets. jD/shevel, to suffer the hair to hang 

^ edf ing loosely. 

Un , to take out », «/, ing 



-4, ed, ing — ^ Frizzle to crisp, to curl the hair. 



Chaunoh, to crush harshly with the ■ «, eS, ing 



teeth. Grate, to rub or grind, as the teeth, 
-t, ed, ing Ji, ed ing 
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MA8Tica/«, to grind with the teeth. m > . ii ^i 

J . TucK/e, to flow gently, as tean. 

%,ed,tng,um », «£ ino 

jDtfvoTJB, to eat greedily. 
9, ed, ing 



SIXTEENTH STUDT. 

THE TBUNK. 

The trunk includes all the body, except the head and 
limbs. It incloses the heart and lungs: the former, the 
fountain of the blood ; the latter,- the organ of breathing. 
These two vital parts are guarded by a firame of bones. 

EXBBOISEI. 
NAMES or THINGS. 

ooTHia ToNsi/, a gland-like body at the open- 

ing of the throat 
Shrtjo, a drawing np of the shoulderi. g^^^en, a bag-like vessel in which 
Groin, the depressed part of the food is digested. 

body, where the thigh and trunk ^.^^^^^ ,^^^y,, ^^^ ^i„d-pipe. 

™** CELTIC Cell, a hollow like a bag, containing 

some substance, as air. 
Walst, the part below the ribs» «, ular 

where the girdle is tied. Spine, the back-bone. 
coatf -band . al 

FBENOH. G&BBK. 

Trunk, the body without the limbs. Sternum, the chest bone. 

lesB — « jDiapHRAOM, the breathing muscle : it 

LoBi^ a part of the lungs. separates the chest from the belly. 

Bronchia, two branches of the wind- 

"""• pipe extending into the lungi 

Scapula, the shoulder-blade. ol 

VERTE^ro, a joint of the back-bone. Lartnx, a whistle ; the upper part of 

a/, ate the wind-pipe. 

7* 
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Glottis^ the opening of the wind- Cbt/c; juice; a milk-like floid, pre- 

pipe within the larynx where voice pared frcMn chyme, 

is formed. Srleen, a spongy viecos nnder the 

Spi 1 that which coTcrs lower riba. 

CuYtne, juice ; food after digestion. 



XXEBCISB II. 
NAUSB or QUALITIES. 

wyrmo. YacmU, belonging to the face. 

„ . , . ^ CoBPORca/, belonging to the body. 

SLiHDEB.thm and small m the waist f,^ocii>, soft and weak. 

SuQBT, feebly built, dehcate. . .. 

^ FRENOB. ViBOiD, Uuck and sticky. 

ity 

Rioro, stiflf and not easily bent Tobpid, without power oi motion. 

»<y» »«««• Callot»» hard and stiff, as an ulcer. 

Pdtbid, in a state of dissolution. Peoiobo/, belonging to the breast 
ity 



OBEKK. 



LATIN. 



GASTBiie, pertaining to the stomach. 
Domaal, belonging to the back. CAB]>ia<^ pertaining to the heart 

EXEBCISB III. 
HAlfXS OF AOnONB. 

LAinr. ifiHALB, to draw into the lungs. 

, 8, ed, ing 

i>tGE8T, to separate.iD the stomach. ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 



^ ed^ ing, ion Resnas, to draw air into the lungs. 



-«; tdf ing, ation 



XTn fd 

In Hon 

TAipitaie, to beat gently, as the heart greek. 

I «» <4 *^y *<>»»-- ^ ^ CflTMi/y, to change into chyme. 

IHiLooate, to put out of place or jomt ___1^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

«, ed, ing, ion — — ^^^^ ^ ^^.^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ p^j^ 

liACEKote, to tear, as the flesh. , . 

. . s,ea,tng 

«, ed, %ng, ion 
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SEVENTEENTH S T U DT. 

THE LIMBS. 

The limbs are the branches of the trunk, and are divided 
into two classes, the upper and lower. The lower limbs 
are formed for motion : the upper limbs are made for action. 
So wonderful is the structure of the hand, a part of the 
upper limb, that Sir Charles Bell has written a work on it 
to prove the existence of God. 

EZER0I8X I. 
VAXES OF THINGSb 

OOTHia OILTia 

HvcKUB» the hip ; s bunch. 3ock«/, a hollow place, as the socket 

Have you ever known a huckle- joint of the thigh. 



backf 



FRENCH. 



Sp&ain, a loosenine of the joints. , ., ... - . ^^ «.^«* 

' , ,. , * . ,, Joint, the loining of two or more 

LsG, the lower limb from the ankle , • 



to the knee 
Tip» the end of any thing, as the 
finger. 



Haunoh, the thigh or hip. 

LATlir. 



Slap, a blow with the open hand. Palm, the inner part of the hand. 

AoTLf7y, power of quick motion, 
nimble. 

EXEBCISE II. 
NAUE8 OF QUALmVS. 



Hastt, eager, quick. 
w, est, ly 



GOTHIOl OBLTia 

Nimb/«, light and quick in motion. 
er, esty y 



Flbct, swift of paceu 



LATIN. 



€r, est, ly, ness VmoRol, belonging to the thigUi 
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Simi» tteftdy, safe. Diztbb, the right 

g f, «<, /y w«* fl', «<y 

'fooUd /y, ««*» 

AoriM; lirelj, nimble. Rapij^ quick of motion. 

Ijf ly,iiy 

In J not 



BXBB0I8X lit. 

NAMBB or AOnONS. 
QOTHML COELIlia 

SfmAiN, to looeen the joints. Clasp, to inclose in the hands. 

Did yon ever sprain your foot f m^ ed^ ing 

1, edging 

Skip, to leap quickly and suecessiTely. tkkscsl 

9^ ec( ing Joim; to form with joints. 

SwiNQ^ to move to and fio, as the 1^ ed^ ing > 

arms. Bound, to move forward by leaps^ 



Swat, to more wayingly with the JSiiibbaoe; to inclose in the arms af- 
hand. fectionately. 

1^ edt ing —a, ed, ing 

TwiBi^ to moTe round qnicklj^. Pinch, to press hard between the 

— «, edt ing fingers. 

Tramp, to tread witih the feet es^ td, ing 



-i, edf ing Push, to drive against with, pressure. 



Thruh, to play forcibly on an instru- €$, 9d^ ing 

ment with the fingers. 



t, ed; tng 



Plod, to move heavily or slowly. Muni/i^tf, to cut off a limbu 

f ed; tfi^ », ed, ing 

FuxBLi^ to grope about with the InrLAio; to set on fire, to heat the 
hand. blood-vessels. 

«; ed; ing, tr », e^ ing, ftl^nm 

Trip, to strike the foot and stumble. JteLAx, to loosen, as the jofaita. 

», ed; tfi^ et, ed, ing 

Tip, to strike lightly. Ossi/^y, to form bone. 

9, ed, ing ee, ed, ing, eaiien • 



Slap, to strike with the open hand. PerAjiBULate,to walk through <va])OfOt 
ed; ing 1- $^ ed, ing 
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EIGHTEENTH STUDY. 

STATES or Tm BODY. 

HEALTH AND DIBBABX. 

The body exerts a constant influence upon the mind. 
Our thoughts and feelings are shaped and colored by health 
and disease. A sound mind commonly inhabits a sound 
body. To promote health, air, water, food, clothing, action 
and rest are necessary. 

EXERCISE I. 
VAXSa or THINGS. 

^ ooiHia ULoer, a sore in the soft parts of the 

body. 

MtncFs, a swelUoff under the ear. m t . , ^i. i_. 

^ ^ - ® . TuBrac/tf, a pimple on the skin; a 

Are mampedanfferons? n. , 

^ 1 a 1 . t xi.« small tuber. 

CouoH, a loud, eonyulsiTe breathing. _.. j.^vj aj-_^i-j 

-_ . . ^ I.* JhaKASR, disturbed rest disturbed 

SteooveB, a conTulsiye, eatohing , . , 

„ ^ _. *., , , LASsntKfr, state of losing; a relaxed 

Mkablibb, fpots ; a disease of the body - , , , 

which is infectious. „ i. i. i. 'xt j» 

_ , , , . , . , 5OTIIPT0M, what happens with dis- 

QuAUL that which yexes; sickness • j* i.* * j« 

^ 7; - ease, an indication of disease. 

of the stomach. „ -,■, ^ . . » 

Sfasv, a sudden contraction of a 

GELTK^ muscle. 

Fit, a paroxysm, or painful twisting *^^^ ' 

of the body. i.^n^. 

—ful 

TuHoa, a swelling. 

Bile, am inflamed tumor. 

Jaundice, yellow ; a disease marked duct, -stone 

by a yellowness of the eyes and Drofst, an unnatural collection of 

skin. water in any part of the body. 

Feveb, a disease marked by great col, colly : 

heat and high pulse. DesuAty, want of power, weakness^ 

et, ith Fistula, a species of ulcer. 
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CtmoicBTiON, An nnnaturAl collection Seasm, a drawing of the muBeleflL 

of blood in any part of the bod j. o die — — 

/nFLAMXATioN, a redness and swelling, Rbkom, a flowing; a disease of the 

attended with a fererish pain. mneoos glands. 

Lktharqt, an unnatural sleep. Rhkumatism, a disease affecting the 

CmiK, restored health. joints and muscles of the body. 

AbofjESR, a going from; an opening tie 

containing pus. Ajbtiima, a disease of respiration. 

tic 

QRVtK, Gangrbni^ a mortification of liTing 

Pau^, a suspension of the use of any flesh. 

part of the body. Colic; a seyere pain in the bowels. 

PLcuRisy, an inflammation of the in- Nausba, ship-sickness, sickness of the 

side of the chest. stomadb. 

EXBBOISE II. 

HAXB OF QUAUmSb ^ 

GOTHia ItACTKol, belonging to milk or chyle. 

ConGtstive, tending to an .unnatural 
QuALMwA, somewhat sick at the collection of blood. 

„ ^ , * „ . - _ _- _ /ftFLAMMATORT, partaking of unnatn- 

Fright/iJ, full of alarm, dreadful ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

Flabbt, hanging loose. UortoI, belonging to death. 
ly,ne»8 ^^.^^ 

Gaunt, thm and lean. ^^^^ offensive to the smelL 

FRBNoa FisTULOttt, haying the nature of an 

ulcer. 
Tbmdbb, soft, sensitive to the touch. Gadavbrov^; fuU of the expression of 

r?r, est, ly a dead body, deadly. 

SBNSiTtvtf, easily excited by touch. 
/y, ruM 

RoTOD. fuU and plmnp. ^ Cau8««, corroding or burning fleeh.- 

\j^tis, CHRONte; partaining to time, of some 

duration. 

CuRATtt»«, tending to cure. HBoric; habitual, affected with fever. 

CuKhble, that may be cured. .^dbiiic upon the people, affecting 

-"* ~~» great numbers. 

LAXATtw, tending to loosen. Ricnwy, diseased with rickets. 
Febri/^, that which is feverish. 



OBBXK. 
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XBBCI8B XIZ. 



NAim OV AOnONB. 



flotBia 



Cough, to breathe andibl j and con- 

TuluTelj. 

Is it painful to cough f 
s, ed, ing 

ntSNOH. 

QtALLf to fret the akin bj rubbiog. 

«, edt ing 

Gash, to cut deep, or wound. 
a, edging 

LATZSr. 

CuBB, to heal, to restore soundness. 
8, ed, ing J Me 



DtfFoaii, to mar or alter the natural 

shape. 

f, ed, ing 

NAjjssate, to become sick at the 

stomach. 

«, ed, ing 

/nrLAMR, to excite heat unnaturally. 

«, ed, ing 

XJuokmcUe, to turn to an ulcer. 
«, ed, ing 

GBXXK. 

GAimaizK, to sear with fire or hot 
iron. 

«, ed, ing 

AoHi, to suffer pain, 
ed; ing 



NINETEENTH STUDY. 



TBS SENSES. 



The senses are five in number, and may be regarded as 
the avenues of knowledge. Througb them, the soul and 
the world are constantly communing with one another. 
Their education should be carefully conducted. 



X'BBCiax I. 



MAim OF THDrOB. 



GOTHIC. 



FBXNCB. 



SmxzXi the sense bj which we pM^ Tonoa; the sense of feeling. 

ceiye odors. Does touch give us a knowledge of 

Is smell a useful sense t form? 
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• 

Sbnm; the initnimeiit by whieh «ni- YiBRATtois the act of trembling; that 
malt notice external bodiea. produces aonndsL 

o^toMi l€M9f ible, ibility, hly Colob, a quality of lights the hoe 

PirrvuMf iweet odor. of bodies to the eye. 

*r, wy few; i«/ 

FBAORAMe^ the emitted odor of any 
^™' thing. 



Ymofs the act or f aonlty of seeing. V 

Is the vision of man as strong as the SubssAJxee, that which stands under; 
eagle's t something real 



-/«M, ary, t«< gbekk. 



Odob, scent or fragrance. TaiafBLtn^, the shaking or yibrating 
of a body. 



ScufT, that which affects the smell Does the ear giye ns the tremblings 

a^ Ua of sounding bodies t 

Fork, the outline or shape of any ly -■ 

thing. Clang, a sharp nietallic sound. 
Ut$ or 

XZBB0I8E II. 
NAMIB OF QUALmSS. 

Qorma DsuaoiM, highly pleasing to the 

Habsh, rough to the touch or car. **8*®- 

Are the sounds of thunder harsh I 'y» »'** 

^, «<, ly, net. ^«^«*'*i ^^^^ ™y ^ ^^ ^7 *^* 

senseB. 

^^"^^ SALme, of the nature of salt 

Shrill, a sharp piercing sound. Yi&ib^.e, that may be seen. 

Is the sound of a steam- whistle y 

•l^rill f Yuval, pertaining to the sight 
er, e«^ nets — — . Sknsvo/, pertaining to the s^nseti 



■iy, iiy 



F&KMCH. 

AobH sharp and pungent to the latin. 

taste. YAJnd, flat and lifeless^ 

Are pickles acrid t Is saltless food yapid I 

neu ly, ness, ity 

ifisiPiD, not affecting the tasteful* Palata6/«, that which affects the 

tasteless. palate or taste agreeably. 

-/y, t<y, ftf M Un 
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Tmaent, biting or prieking to the VDBATory, that yibrat«s. 

taste. "FtuLQtumt, the itrong odor of anj 

TANoi6/tfy that maj be toaehed. thing. 

n eaa (y 



.fii , that may not AuDirory, that has the power of hear- 

TAcrno/, belonging to the toueh, ing. 

tangible. Ovfkcscry, haying the power of smeU. 

Ajjvihle, that may be heard. GusTATory, haying the power of taste. 

y, neas QvBsrAstial, belonging to what exists. 

In i that may not /y, ity 

SAPtc( that which affects the taste^ 

tastefiiL greek. 

tty, nets Optm^ pertaining to yision, as the 

SoiroaoKi^ haying the power to pro- optic nerye. 

duce sounds. jg the optic nerye deUcate ? 
ne$8, ly — al — 



BXSBOIBE III. 
NAMES or AOnONSb 

Gonna Was it belieyed that Idngs cured 

-. , diseases by touch? 
Gloat, to peep ; to gaze steadfastly. , ^ . 

Does the thief gloat on plunder f r^ ^ ^ 

ed, ing 



PtfTFUicE, to scent with sweet odor. 
Siua.1^ to perceiye odors. ^^ ^ .^ 



■«, ^ing 



Latin. 



cssma, SoENT, to smell or perfume. 

Can Indians scent each other? 



Tingle, to feel a thrilling sound. 

Does the ear tingle with trumpet- i **S **^ 



3 I Ydbate, to tremble, or oscillate. 
J . «, ed. ing 



Ken, to see at a distance. 
ed, ing 



QoiyEB, to shake or tremble. 
-s, ed, ing 



FRENCH. 



GREEK. 

Clang, to make a sharp shrill sound. 
Touch, to perceiye by the sense of Do cymbals clang ? 



feeling. «, ed, ing 
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TWENTIETH STUDY. 

THB 80UL. 

The soul is that part of man that thinks, feels, wills and 
acts responsibly. It is known by various names, as the 
mind, spirit, heart, will, and conscience. 

All souls or spirits are properly divided into two classes: 
the godly and the ungodly. 



X Z S B I B 



IfAlOBI OP TBZNCIl. 



I . 



OOTHXa 

D»iAM, loinething thought out in 

partial tloep. 

What is the theory of dreams f 
SooBN, proud oontempt 
-/W, fully, tr 

mNOH. 

Bbavtt, that whioh pleases and re- 
fines; an assemblage of graces. 

Taanob, a passing oyer; a state in 
which the soul seems to leave the 
body. 

GsANiMun the quality of greatness. 

FoiBLB, a weakness or wliim. 

/nvsNTtofs that which is disooyered. 

Riyiui, a dream ; loose thinking. 

LATXK. 

Daixxum, a wandering in mind ; a 

raying. 
Mania, madness, disorder of mind. 
c. one who is disordered in 



mind. 



-al 



InsPULAtumf the inbreathing of God ; 

the operation of God's Spirit on 

prophets and apostlee. 

Lxyrry, lightness of temper. 

QuxB^Vf a searching into ; an exami- 
nation. 

/fiQUiRTy a searching ; a question. 

NoTios* observation. 

Talkmt, a balance, and then a faculfy 
for any thing. 

a, ed 

FAGiLt^y, quality of being easily pur- 
sued, easily done. 

(7onTEMPT, despising, treating with 
disdain. 

Quautt, what belongs to a substance. 

Iny^roviDence, not seeing before, with- 
out forethought 

Tbmpkbambnt, state of the mind as 
marked by some quality. 

Opinion, the judgment of the nund. 

06LiyiON, forgetfulness. 

CBSoence, reliance on testimony. 

Study, a fixing the mind on a snb- 
jeet to examine it 

OMi; inuly 
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FMoenee, ooxitinuance in bearing ilia. J^mtasTp a standing ont of oneself; 
YAOary, a wandering of the thoughtSL a high trance. 

EenAtief pertaining to 



JSnTBosiAtm, indwelling of a dlTine 
MoxoxAMiA, disorder of the mind in spirit ; moved to order by diyine 
one point. things. 

ae, one who l^TBVBiABtie, partaldng 

al -^ j^ al, ally 



ZXBOIBX II. 
HAIOM or QVAUTOB. 



«OTHia * CovTBiPtuouSy full of disdain. 

Sl^M, aomewhst like . daye ; Mr- j^^^^ J^ r^irb^eq,i«d . . 

'y vile. 

r^^^iJ' ^^ • n .* . AlmoBMfU, of a nature to be hated. 

CuNotfi^, bowing or flattenng. 

Low, beneath in place, dejected. n—^v 

7 ^ ' •* Cruw; raw, or not mature. 



mXNOH. 



tty, ne88, ly 

CoQent, a driving or urging onward. 

cy, ly 

IgvORAfU, without knowledge. /mnEciLE, not strong ; feeble in mind. 

/y, ee - ity 

Base, low in place or nature. /nerBvcrfw, power to see into; im- 

er, eat, ly, net mediate power of thought 

ItHKAmul, not belonging to matter. "": ^y> ''**• — — 

invENTtW, power to come into; Pu5»»'^ childish. 
quick at discovery. Volati/?, lively, fickle in mind. 

Faoiue, easily done ; working easily. OonTKUvLAtive, given to close think- 

ing. 

LATDf. DespovDent, cast down, or dejected. 

Crbduloub, apt to believe without 

SiBvt^, of the nature of a slave; evidence. 

cringing. In , not 

ly, ity InQEsnovBf begetting what is skilful. 

YiL^ base^ or hatefuL TS^ponsi^/^, that may respond 'or 
er, est, ly, nets ■ account to another ; answerable. 
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BXBBGI8B III. 
NAMIB or AOnONB. 



DoTi^ to err, to be deliriona. . 

Does the soul dote i Z *» ^. **? 



OotvrEMs, to despise^ to di^t as 
mean. 



«dl ing 



DttDAiN, to think unworthy. 



Dbbam, to think while partiy adcep. " »» «t /♦V — " . 

. . 2. DespiBi; to view as inferior; to treat 

Hakkke, to long or hang upon a thing .^* 

with desire, T, ^ *^ ^'^ 



> . ^6hob, to hate extremely. 



SooKN, to despise or slight 'Z ^ *^ *'*^"T . 

, . JJejECT. to cast down, or sink the 

CuNQi, to bow or fawn. " . n . . 

1^ ed, ing ^ ** "^^^ *'*^' **^ 

„ . jj 1 V • 1 Study, to ^il the mind on a subjeet 

^AKT, to move suddenly by impulse. ^ . .. 

for examination. 



-«, f<i «»»SP 



■^<, «<( inp 



OBLTio. /hqvire, to seek into, to examine. 

Grudge, to murmur ; to give or take *» ^ *"ff 

unwillingly. Notick, to note carefully 

M,ed,ing ».«^*7 

Un — , not ■ 

'**^*^ 2>flBPOND, to cast down, deject 

Cbaze; to crush ; to disorder the mind. «, ed, ing 



if edfing^y^ineu IHmKouiBii, to point or prick; to 

Wait, to linger on the way; to stay separate one thing from another, 
expectantly. «*, «4 ing 



.«, edf ing, er Un- 



AnomsB, to strike dumb with sudden Stulti/^, to make foolish, 
fear. e«, ed, ing 



-€M, edf ing ; (7onsmEB, to plan together ; to fix the 



9rupi/y, to make dull ; to blunt the mind upon any thing, and weigh it 

mind. f, td, ing 

esy edf ing 



LATIN. 



ViLi/]y, to make vile or contemptible. Tnaoxizx, to speculate. 
w, ed, ing g^ ed, ing 
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CBinan^ to Beparate; to judge the Tebm; to luume. 
works of mexL ■ < ^ ed, ing - 
», ed, ing 



TWENTY-FIRST STUDY. 

THE INTELLECT. 

The intellect is that part of the soul that thinks, reasons 
and knows. It is commonly known as the mind. The 
intellect produces knowledge. 

EZEB0I8BI. 
NAMES OF THINO& 

cxLiia Memoir, the power bj which we re- 

_ , ' , „ . tain the knowledge of the past 

Reason, the power of ducoyering the j^oo^^i^ the power of recalling 

meaning of things and drawing the past 

eondusions. ^ ^' xt # / • - 

ConoEPtton, the power of forming 

^ '* ideas, or perceiving an absent thing. 

^* ' a/, ally 

y^i^jjf^jQ^ AbiTKASJtion, the power of withdraw- 

ing a part of a thing, and ezamm- 
SBN8€i<ton, a change in the soul pro- iQg it 

duced by an impression on the /nxELLEor, that part of the soul that 

senses. understands. 

Judgment, the power by which we tud, ually 

compare ideas. -46EBRATton the wandering of the 
, — mind. 

PENETRATton, the act or power of 
iMksiaationt the power of giving form perceiving clearly. 

to sensations. DepsEssuMS a sinking of the spirits. 

^/ypBBBBHfton^ the power of taking AeownAium^ the act . of receiving ; 

hold of any thing, as a sensation. a reception. 

PercEFlion» the power of noticing and Argument, a reason offered tof or 

referring sensation to something against a thing. 

without na. ativ9^ atively -. 
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the ftct of eottiiig off; a oos- «] 

duaioD. 

CuBiosiTT, the power of the mind I»«^ »» imag^ a/thooght 

that leads qb to seek new thingai «A ^**9 

Cbnoumiojt, the act of shutting up; Fanct, that power by which the mind 

the result fonn* images. 

JEe 

SZSB0I8B II. 

vucB or ocTAumi. 

GBLTia iMAOOfoiMW^ haTiBg the nature of im- 
agination. 

Ddu^ heaTj and stapid. Partwpltwt having the nature of per- 

er, eH, fwtt — — eeption. 

Glooxt, sorrowfol and dark. Comxrtive, having the nature of eon- 

-: tfy, inen eeption. 

ffomcB. AoRve, the power of acting, livelj. 

(y, »(y ■- 

Sami/tM^ power to receive impres- j^ 

■*®""- FAiiq/W, abounding in fanej. 
— — ^•••^ fy — ^^— _ — ^y^ jj^^ 

SnmM^ pertaining to Ihe senses. RenatH^e, power to hold agdn; 

«y, »(y — — power to remember. 

Samuoii^ abounding in what is sena- Spmulatiw; given to theorizing^ or 

'■^ thinking generally. 
BjaioKoi, pertaining to the reason. ^^ 

*y, t/y — — JkquMiriwv given to research or in- 

^"^ ^'y quiry. 

^'^^ dull and hea vy. Oijbiod8» desirous to see what is new 

„ y* * y . , , or unknown. 
OKNSATB, having power to know by . 

senses. 

Obviom, in the way; open to the 

LATOr. • « 

mind. 
Vmnalf pertaining to the mind. Zy, nets ■ 



4tf Rahono^ belonging to the mind. 



Sanb, sound. ■ /y , tly - 

■' 't ^ — — I r i not 



/»• , ity 05t08i; blunt or duU. 

Idiotu^ like a fooL neu^ ly 
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■ ZBBCI8B III. 
KAMEB OF AOnONIfe 



ConCBvm, to form any thing in the « gA (f^g 

mind. 



J!>t«rBAGT, to drsir apart^ to diride 
the thoughts. 



. e«£ ing i8«ooLLKC7T, to recall the past 



JoDG^ to compare^ to dedde. ** ^ '"^ 

^ . _____ Fanot, to form unreal images. 

Bbason, to draw condosioni^ and find _ '^ *^ **'^ ""I 

the meaning of things. iZerLEcr. to bend J)ack; to Oiink at- 
^ «i ing tentivel 7^ 



-%^ edt tngr, ton 

j^i^rn, StuncT, to see under; to haye a 

slight opinion. 
bEAonn^ to gire force to sensation. g^ gj^ ing 

*i ^ **V» *ry — DEPRESS, to sink or cast down the 

AppEMBEsm, to take hold of a things spirits. 
as a sensation. g^ gj^ ing 



9, edging — JkcsDTf to cut off; to conclude. 
FtrcETvitt to notice anj thing, as our ^ ^ ing 



sensationsk and refer them to some- Speculate to see through; to oon* 
thing without us. gider a thing in the mind. 

-a, ed^ ing OoncLVVWi, to abut up, to draw to An 



SvpfooLf to place under ; to lay down ^^^ 

« *rue. ^ g^ ing 

8, edging jg^ , », ed, ing 

AbsersLACT, to withdraw a part of a fn , 8^ ed^ ing 

thing. Pre , 9, ed, ing 

^ ed, ing — 

OnnpBMBssii, to take up together; to oiunaL 

understand. Fancy, to seem; to form imageeof 

8, ed, ing things. 

Pdcrbatie^ to make waj into anj e8, edjing 



thing. Idkalbi, to form images or ideas^ 
8, «( ing M^ ed, ing 
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TWENTY- SECOND STUDY. 



The sensibilities are that part of the soul that feels. It 
is known as the heart, and produces the emotionei^ desires 
and affections. 

IXBBGI8B I. 

WMHia Cbxse^WIium^ mi emotion of deli{^ 

— ^ . ^ « Yaif«nm<<L a paauon leadiDg u to 

DuDMUr. • hmU dHB«r: iD-wfll. j^^ .^ ^^ ,^^^ 

^i^^ to Uk« «iy thingin oj„„^^ ^ho feeluig of right ttd 
^^ wrong. 

**"*^ Qanimmi, that which is thought 

SiiMMtf an «motioii of pdn or Bor- ^^•'^ ***« ^P'^"* «^. '^^• 



row. 



JsALorar, an uneasy fe«luig lest a 

riyal should be preferred. 
YAXfTrr, a feeling that leads na to 
Jot, a shout or leap ; delight in ^^^^ ^oo highly of self, 
possessed good. 
, out, ftU^ /«•«, /estljf, fiiUy 



LATOr. 



Xhtt, pain produced by the good ApnrnK, a natural desire of good. 

of others. CuRiosity, a desire to know something 
oiw, oiMfMM, abU — ^— new. 

Ragi, furious anger. YmtAGity, an inclination to speak the 
JSkonoN, a moying of the mind; a truth. 

feeling of pain or pleasure. Humob, a witty turn of mind. 

PfOPBMstty, a bent of the mind to Angkb, a passion produced by injmy. 

any thing. OomnnBneey a holding or restraint on 
Dbsibe» an emotion directed to secure passion. 

an object BwinroLenee, well wishing. 

2>0BPAiB, a form of anger without TAjoxyouence, ill wishing. 

hope. Mauob, extreme hatred. 

Dkuobt, great pleasure. QtBATdude, the return of good-wilL 

9onu,fidf fiUly, fidne$M iiivroiaa, quick motion of the mind. 

EiXBBii, high estimate of a person. ■■< » <; ivtlff ■ 
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Passion, the excitement of the mind. obkxk. 
ApFBOBjUion, the act of astenting to 

a thing with pleasure. MuANCBo/y, black bile ; an emotion 

JSxcrametU, that which rouses ; the of gloom. 

state of roused action. 8ymr ATuy, a sharing of others' joy or 

CompAaaojx, a fellow-suffering; piij. griet 

aie, leu -^tic 

ANziErr, great concern for the fa- £!cvtAST, exultant joy. 

tore. AtUiFATBY, feettng against a person 

JSxuLTotion, the act of leaping out or thing; hatred. 

of oneself; rejoicing greatly. ^ \ 

BZEBOISB II. 
NAXn OF QVALinXS. 

oiLxia LATor, 

Sab^ depressed with pain or grie£ Cubioub* fond of new things. 

— er.ett HuxoaotM, abounding in wit or 

Wamtoit, loose in feeling. pleasantry. 

• ^ff, neu — . — -ly, nut — — 

ExuLotM, full of a disposition to rival 

others. 
RtTwxQsfui^ abounding in inflicting ly 



pain for injury. BenevolwK, well-wishiiig. 

Qanxfui, full of joyous feeling that ly 

expresses itself in shouts. Maixvol«i<, evil-wishing. 

JsAious, given to uneasiness lest we ly 

should be robbed of another's Gkate/W, abounding m a disposition 

*®"^^ to return thanlcs. 

Vaut, over-estimating sel£ ly 

er, ett Vniwcriw, given to revenge. 

JoTow, full of delighted feelings. ANxiota, greatly desirous about the 

iy, neu future. 

Snviou^ full of painful feeling at Odioim, full of what is hatefuL 

another's good. ly^ neu 

ly, nut '■■ DeLEorabU, highly pleasing. 

MoBo^ belonging to enstom or law ; SutOMsrible, that may be imprsssjsd; 

rig^**' 1 tender or delicate. 

fy, Uy ^ PftoKS, indinsd to any thing, 

iiw— — — , not — /mrAXi^ inborn, naturalt 



"1 
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■ ZIBOIBB III. 
KAXB OF AOnONB. 



OKLmo, Sxcm, to roxue or Btir vp. 
Wawtoh, to ramble loosely; to go -Rwbit, to take ill. 
without restraint ^ «* *«5' 



-1^ edf ing Anovsii, to strike dumb with amais- 



Is it foolish to wanton t ™«^^ 

1, ed, ing 



rKSMOH. 

Dnzai, to wish for. 



^•**>«^ •#,«4tn^ 



pAq/y, to make peaoe; to allay 
anger. 



LATIN. 



EsTiiii, to think highly of. 

a, «c( ing 

DdiPAxa, to give up hope. IxTtKr^, to do what others do. 

i, ed, tng 8,ed,mg,ian 

Pitt, to feel distress with another. '^'^^ ^ ^'^^ <^^^^ • ^ ^'^''^^^ 
1^ ed; ing the feel ings. 

Deuoht, to take great pleasure in ** ^ *^ff 

any thing. ^^ ^ *» ^ »»5' 



- gj ,•„- jKcult, to leap out of oneself; to re- 



Rage, to rave with anger. joice. 

J, ed, ing • — »• «*V. ^ 

JJevKCGB, to inflict pain for injury re- Emulatk, to rival and excel others. 

oeived. "^ ^ ^ *^> *^ 

^ edging Humob, to gratify by yielding to one's 



Chekb, to shout; to animate wisn. 

^ td, ing ^ ^ *^ 

Jot, to shout or leap ; to be highly ^«»«» ^ «^«^<^ ^^ o' revengefid 

pleased. ^®«^°«* ^J ^"J"^' 

^ «j; ing *» *^ ^"^ 

^f^ ^ g^ ^ i,^g GRATi/y, to make agreeable. 

^»VY, to feel pain by seeing others* T ** ^^ *^^ 

^ * i>«PL0RE, to feel and express deep 



ed, ing 



grief. 



^p^ROvE, to assent to a thing. ^ ^ ^ 

•«, ed,ing 



i)*« , «, ed, ing ^— ByinpATEozE, to share tlie feelings of 

^BAsi, to bring low ; to humble. others. 

" * ' t , «t tfy . 9, €d,ing ' 
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TWBNTY-THIBD STUDY. 

THB WILL. 

The will is that part of the soul that purposes, and 
carries out into action all the determinations of the soul. 
A well-trained will is a noble thing. Upon it, in a great 
measure, depends prosperity and happinese. 

BXSBOIBX I. 
KAXXS OF THXNOB. 

nuENCB. J)nnataaHon, tlie tot of settfing a 

PvfTOsi^ a ■etting before; that thing; a particular purpose. 

-which is willed. Comruhrian, the act of urging bj 

JHtdction, a bending of the mind foroe. 

upon an object ; a purpoie. Cbnamr, agreeing in thought with 

GtaoiGi^ the act of choosing. another. 

LATIN. ^ 

•w — ^ XI. 1. * .11' V JResiQv ATiov, the act of yielding to 

Youncm, the act of willing or choos- , r» mi 

«^* ,, , ,. , 5. ., , . C<m8EQU«i«^ that which follows ; the 

JjeoBMMf that which diyides ; a deter- , . . .. 

. \. * • result o^ an acUon. 
mmation. 



EZEBOISX II. 

KAJCI8 or QUALinn. 

iBxiroB. Efwmotivef haying the power to pro- 

Pbomft, ready to act duce. 

^y, ne$9 /y, nen 

DiLATOBT, drawing out ; slow. 7>eTEHxiN«(( hayiog a fixed power of 
Taju>t, stopping; slow and dilatory. choice. 

/y, men ' Bdf 

•gj^YOi. YoLcmary, haying power of choice ; 

JB^ifunmi, producing effects. f ^* 

/y 'y»*^«* 
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BZEBCISX III. 
MAMBB OF AOnOMB. 

FKSNca. DerEBMBXE, to settle or limit ; to por- 

PtffFoei^ to Bet before; to will. P®®** 

1^ ed, ing *» ^ *«^ 

/ftTKND, to bend the mind upon a OomsvL, to urge by force. 

tbing; to purpose. ■» ^ ^'^^ 

.^ gd, ing -^— CbnsENT, to agree in thought with 



PropoBE, to put forward; to offer for another, 
acceptance. ^ ^^ *^9 



4, ed, ing Reaias, to yield to another^s wiIL 

9, ed, ing 

^^^' SeLEct, to choose from a number. 



Dmbbb, to decide^ determine. ^ ^ {^g 

8, ed, ing 



THIRTY-rOURTH STUDY. 

LANGUAGE. 

The gift of speech is social, and fits man for sooietjr. 
Language, written or spoken, implies a social feeling in man. 
Its origin is divine : its forms and present state are the result 
of human culture. Language is man j*tongued. There are 
now about three thousand varieties upon the earth. 

EZBBCIBS I. 

KAIOB or TmNOS. 
OOTHXOl OELTIGL 

Siop, • paiue; . point to mark « P™^. •P*"*; eI.i^tioii of toJoc 

pstiM in reading. B«)ao^ a c.nt word for a bad way 

. of speakmff. 
, to pause. •^ ® 

ea , vng — — — *jm*«wii. 

Uh — :— , to take awaj. LitTBB, a mark used as the tiga of a 

to stop again. sound. 
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SiNTENea; Bomething thought; aoonds AmnouLi^ofi^ the uttering of loiiiidi 

that declare somethixig. distinotly by joining the organs of 

~-iial, belonging to ^— ^— speech. 

Languo^^, the product of the tongne, ^NVNciA/tofi) the uttering of sounds 

the medium of making known our in the right way. 

thoughts. JProwvcuUion, the giving the right 

Tone; quality of Toice. sound to letters in a word, and the 

ie, pertaining to right accent to syllableSb 

yoic£, the sound produced by the QuANit^y, so much; the length of 

vibration of air emitted from the sound in ntteriDg a yowel or syl- 

lungs. lable. 

QusnoN, the act of asking ; something obsek. 

asked. 

g g^ ^j/^ __ JSmvEAUB, speaking upon ; force of 

Toice on certain words in sentences. 

LATDT. tic, ticeU, iically — — 

Uh , not — 

La^QvUt, one skilled in languages. ParaaaAPn, something written near ; 

«r, teal ^ ^^^^ ^f discourse or writing. 

AccEST, pitch of voice ; force of voice SylhABhK, what is token up in one 

on part of a word. gomi^ . ^ne or more letters sounded 

JnrLmotiont the act of bending the |^^ once, 
voice to suit the sense. 

KXKBOISEII. 

NAMES OF QUALITIES. 



GuB, gliding, smooth. 



GOTHIC. Bombast, soft stuff; high sounding In 

words. 
ie 



y, neis OvmI, pertaining to the mouth ; 

QuAUTT, nice, artfuL 



-/y, nMB 



CELTia 



spoken. 
ly — 



LATIN. 



Ymvant smooth or glib. . ^ • • j .. sa j 

, ^ ABTiouLo/tf, joined or united, 

h*nf 



FRENCH. 



sounds. 
In 1 not 



YixetUf flowing, as a liquid; ready in 
Pompous showy and boastful. the use of words. 



4y, now ly, ey 
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-, honey-flowing; rendj and YnsoM, foil of words. 

■greonble in tho n«e of words. -s ity 

YotabU, power of rolling ont words 

freely. okskk. 

ORAKDiLOQuaii; speskiog in a high 

style; very yerbofte. Alpuaeetic, pertaining to the lettos 

4jf^ ce — ~— . of a language. 



YxRBo/, pertaining to the word; i^ymnoL, something thrown togdhcr; 
literally. a sign by likeness. 

if — _ { <?, «/, ally — 



ZBBGISB III. 
NAioB or ACnONS. 



. oonna Quote; to cite a passage from 

author. 
SMATTxa, to smack in speech ; to talk ^ ^ (ng _. 

ignorantly. 



'i.fd.inff.er i^™r- 



Babble, to throw out words idlr; to ^ant, to speak in a whining or ■ 
talk unthinkingly. .^^ ^^^ 

s,ed,ing,er i, ed; tVi^ 

Stutter, to stop in speech ; to stam- ^^^^^ ^ ^j^^ to ; to place the pto- 
. mer as if hmdered. ^^^^^ ^^ ^^.^^ ^^ ^ ^^^^j^ 
^ ed, ing,er ^^ ^ . 



CELTIC. 



Uh- , not 



^(?cEXTiMi/tf, to mark or 

Pitch, to raise or set the key-note in ^'^^^ accent 

music. '» ^^ ififfinon - 



ej^ ^ If^g _ /«FLECT, to bend in ; to suit tiie 

to the sense. 
"'■NCH. ,^ ^ i^ 

uirRANGE, to dispose in order. Esm^ate, to give ont the 

s, ed, ing, ment *^« "fi?^<^ ^*y- 

ProNouKCB, to utter words in the '» ^ *^ 
right way. 



-«> «i ing 



GBEEK. 



Question, to ask a question. .S^phasize, to lay a stress on 

«, ed, ing words in speaking or 

^" ^»»ot •yed.ing 
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TWENTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

i 

8O0IETY. 

Man is a social beings and lias ever been found in so- 
ciety. Thus, he began his existence on earth : thus, he is 
to spend it in eternity. The family existed in Eden, and 
from it arose all other forms of society. 

BXEBOISK I. 
M A1CX8 OF THINGS. 

GOTHia Ou^RAOi; «. a spoiling; great injary 

done to a person. 
Blow, a thrust, or stroke. ^^ ^^^^ 

Is it right to give any one a blow ? p^^^^^,^ J^ ^^^^^ g.,^^^ .^ ^^^ty. 
Clash, a striking together with noise, (j^^efy. sprightly mirth. 
Spite, ill-humor, vexation. ^^^ser, way of handling or doing 

-M>%, Julnens ^^^ ^,^i„g 

Grudge, a broken noise, and then a ..^ ,^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^i^ty^ 

murmur of envy. TREAcnery, the violation of faith. 

Trifle, a thing of little valua ^/fiance, a betrothal ; promise of 

marriage. 
Tocsin, an alarm belL 
Quarrel a crying out ; a dispute. Placard, a printed paper stuck up in 



-«, iome 



public. 



Club, a lump ; an association of per- Amity, friendship. 

gons. Rival, one who is in pursuit of the 

. -^wmi same object as another; a competi- 



CuDGEi^ a short stick. tor- • 

Quip, a smart jest. Proposcdj that which is offered; a 

design. 

FRENCH. DeaiAL, a contradiction. 

n ^f ^ n J J Member, an individual in society. 

J'vfCHASE, 8. something followed and j" . ______^ 

gained ; the thing bo^ight. ^ 



LATIN. 



Strife, a straining for something. 
Viob; a blot; bad conduct 
;.• ious, ioutly, iousnets --^— — Sogiett, a united number of men. 
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AVDunee, « hearing; an ■mmbly of Comfrmor, one who seeks the same 

hearers. thing as another ; a rival 

AuDiTor, one -who hears. Patrou, one who protects or snp- 

— y, thip ■ ports another. 



CWloqdt, a discourse between two og^ 

or more persons. CiretwtstAsee, that which stands 

ObtnPLDfXNT, that which is complete; about; an attendant thing, 
praise. 

AbiKscm^ a state of being awaj. obekk. 

A/wECTATum, the act of assuming an j^jg^ ^ torch or light 
appearance; unnatural 

DoNor, one who bestows any thing. 



BXBBGISB II. 
XAHSS OF QUAUnSk 

* 

GOTHia Petit, small, trifling. 

nn-». • !• .i^ ViciotM; abounding in vice^ corrupt 

**^ 7 * LiBERo/, belonging to what is free ; 

* * — — open and benevolent. 

Sms/W, full of spitting; or ill humor. , . ___^__ 

/y, ne$i ji £' * ^ 

Dafpbb, nimble, quick. latqt. 

OELTia Social, belonging to a companion; 

_ ^ - . * , - , friendly in intercourse. 
BoAarful, vam, fond of show. . 



•iy 



Un , not 



"WAXRAnrahle, that may be secured. ^ x? ai. * v v j •*!. 

' *' Accvsable, that may be charged with 

FRENCH. crime. 

PuBLtV, pertaining to a people or na- 
Gat, sprightiy. ti^,n 

fy, ne^ ly 

TBEAcnKBoiM, full of deceit Famou«, much renowned. 

/y, ness In , notoriously vile. 

CompLiMENTarv, having the nature of SuPERior, more exalted than another. 

perfection or fulness ; expressing ity 

praise. iNFSBior, less than another in rank. 

AiUAble, that moy be loved ; worthy ity 

of affection. StiborDisATK, below another in power 

/y, fuu or rank. 
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OompvLoory, liaying the power of DiftiDmsT, dUtroBtful of self, modett^ 

forcing. reserved. 

PoLTTB, smooth, refined in manners. ConynruL, belonging to a feast. 

nes9 ity — _— 

hn Coltoqaaial, belonging to mutual dia- 

Honosa6/«, that should be honored; course. 

high in rank. Fisto/, pertaining to a feast^ joyous. 

jyi* Juwior, more young, the younger* 

ProFUSE^ pouring out ; free to excess. Ssaor, more old, the older. 

• 

BZBBOISB III. 
NAMES or AOnOMB. 

ooTHiG Raii^ to jabber ; to use insolent Ian* 

MmnLE, to mediate or come between ; g^*^«- 

to intrude. ** ^ *«^ 

Should we meddle with other peo- ^nabi, to growl ; to speak in die 
pie? throat 

^ ing, er *» ^ ^"^ 



Lag. to stay behind. C^""' ^ ^""^ * ^^^PJ ^ «o™« ^ 
jr, ed, trig S®*^®^ ^° * society. 

Jog, to shake ; to jostle or push. *» ^ ^^^ 

. ^ . . ^ CuDGEi^ to beat with a stick. 
», €d, ing *^ . 

Clash, to strike together with noise. *' ^ *^ _ , 

, . Tarkt, to strike against; to delay. 

-, €B,ed,%ng ' . ^ ' ^ 

Block, to shut up. ' ' ^ 

», ed, ing 



C£LTia 



Gruj>ge, to murmur enviously. 

«, ed, ing Bickeb, to fight ; to quarrel in words. 

Trifle, to talk or act with levity. «, ed, ing ^ — 



s, ed, ing, er Quarrel, to cry out loudly ; to fight 

Scramble, to snatch or seize greedily. in any way. 

«, ed, ing 9, ed, ing, er, tome — 

Gaggle, to make a noise like a goose. Coweb, to squat ; to stoop down in 
8, ed, ing • fear. 



Bejjovo, to concern ; to be the prop- », ^d, ing 

erty of any one. Boast, to toss, and then to brag. 
s, ed, ing 9, ed, ing, er 



Quack, to cry like a duck. Warrant, to stop, and then secure. 

», ed, ing — «, ed, ing 

8* 
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r&KNCB. LAxm. 

PurcoAst, to follow and obtain; to Accuse; to fall against; to blame or 

buy. charge with crime. 

— — a, ed, ing, er «; ed, ing^ er, atian 

OutRAQt, to spoil beyond measore ; .^«skbt, to affirm strongly. 

to do yiolenee. s, ed, ing, ion 

•t, ed, ing — — Re ^ «, ed, ing 



GuARAN/^e, to guard or promise ; to Herovt, to throw baok; to reply 

secure. sharply. 

8, ed, ing 8, ed, ing 

&EBxsade, to entertain with nightly Elicit, to draw out^ bring forth to 

music " view. 

8, ed, ing *, ed, ing 

GuAiu>» to keep, and also defend. /nTBUDE, to thrust in ; to enter unin- 

», ed, ing vited. 

AfviATxcE, to betroth, or promise to «» «4 ing 

marry. Ob , 8, ed, ing < 

■8, ed, ing • Pro , 8, ed, ing 



ProcEED, to go before ; to excel. BeooQmzE, to know again ; to recol- 

8, ed, ing Icct. 

Pledge, to give something in secu- CEBxi/y, to make certain; to give 

rity. information in writing. 

8, ed, ing e8, ed, ing — — — 

Budge, to move o£^ ConsuLT, to seek the advice of an- 

8, ed, ing other in converse. 

i>cNT, to contradict. ^ 8, ed, ing — 



-#», ed, ing DerATs, to hold back ; to withhold. 



CbwipOET, to bear with ; to agree to. 8, ed, ing 



-8, ed, ing Per , 8, ed, ing 



Expom, to set open ; to exhibit. 8u8 , 8, ed, ing 



-8, ed, ing SuccmiB, to fall under, yield. 



>ProMENADE, to walk ; to take a walk. 8, ed, ing 



TWENTY- SIXTH STUDY. 

THE NATION. 

The nation is a large society of men occupying the 
same country, and living under the same government. It 
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is an assemblage of fiunilies. Nations receive yarions 
names from the people composing them and their form of 
goyemment. 



KXBBCI8B I. 



■Aim or imaroft. 



Swat, power used to oontroL 

Has a king mach bwsj f 
Poll, a ball ; aa election of officers. 
Block, a lar^e mass of wood or stone. 
ode, the stopping of a passage 

at sea. 
Dock, a place for building or laying 

lip ships. 
'——' -yard — 
Mint, a place where monej is coined. 

CKLTICL 

Rcur, one who govema. 
Moat, a ditch round a castle. 

nxsca. 

Paruambnt, the supreme legislative 
assembly of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

PoLinr, the art of governing or legis- 
lating. 

JE/nBA9AYt the message of an ambas- 
sador ; persons sent as a legation. 

^/liance, union between nations. 

p£NAL/y, sulSering for crime ; a pun- 

. ishment 

CofiTROL, a counter roll, or book; 
power to regulate. 

able^ er, erahip, ment. 

Senate, a council of chief men, or 
legislators. 

— ^, orialf 'houte. 



i^voT, one sent to settle a treaty. 
Empebok, the eonunander, and then 

the sapreme ruler of a naUoa. 
e$a 

Matob, the ehief magistrate of a 
city. 

Ambassadob, a minister of the highest 
rank employed by one nation at 
the court of another. 

Ctassaet, a great light set on a wateh- 
tower. 

Tarift, a town in Spain where du- 
ties were formerly collected ; duty 
on goods. 

Marque, the ship sent out to make 
reprisals. 

Guillotine, an instrument used for 
beheading. 

Curfew, cover fire ; the ringing of 
the evening bell in the middle ages. 

GovERNtntfn/, the exercise of supreme 
power. 

Populace, the people. 

Ballot, a ball cast in voting; a vot- 
ing. 

Statute, a law of the legislative 
body. 

Village, a small collection of houses. 

CiTT, a large or corporate town. 

zefi — — — 

Causeway, a raised way. 

LATIN. 

Legisla^ot, one who makes laws. 
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Nation, that which is born ; a bod/ of Cou>inr, a bodj of people who settle 

people under the same ruler. in a new country. 

a/, a/t/y al 

Fresn>ent, one who presides oyer h Ligation, a sending ; an embassy, 

society or nation. ConvENrion^ the act of coming toge- 

f a/, sJiipf cy ther ; a meeting. 



Haoistbate, a director, and then an a/, ality 

execatiye officer. Mob, a disorderly crowd. 

<}f Coin, stamped money. 



CoNsyL, a person who acts as agent Monbt, stamped metal or paper. 

for a nation. Cuaaency, a flowing ; the coin which 

ate, ship circulates. 

Rxoen/, one who governs instead of Cbown, an ornament for the head: 

a king. there are nine kinds of crowns. 
cy 

ObfioaEss, a meeting of indiyidoals 

or representatiyes. Polity, a form of goyemment or sn- 

•Umal preme authority in a state. 



RenxKExnal^vt, one who appears for Pourios, the science of goyemment 

another, or a body of people. ^mnbstt, not in memory ; a general 

iZepuBLic; a state where the supreme pardon of offendera 

<power is lodged in representatiyea Monabch, the chief ruler in a nation. 

TaiBUNo/, belonging to a judge; a y 

court of juftice Diadem, that which binds the head ; 

IdBsa/y, freedom of action. a crown. 

B'X BK0I8B II. 

NAMES OF QUAUTOS. 

nxNCB. Void, empty ; of no binding force. 

OppRBssiyE, pressing against ; seTere^ 

ReoaZ, belonging to a king. nnjust 

ly, ity ly 

NEuraa/, not actiye on either side in Factious, giyen to raising factions or 

war. * tumnlta 

ly. ify ^™' 

SAyAG^ wild, uncultiyated. Barbabow, without a knowledge cf 

*LoTa/, faithful to a prince or ruler. the arts. 

ly, ty ie 

Un Sua r»half 
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« 
QtOEMToi^ belongiiig to tlie 9tuA, Mst- DooloIc; left aloBe ; deprired of !»• 

ern. habiUntL 
OiXsiDKSTal, belongiiig to the wtti, 



western. AMBtnary^ of the nature of will ; d^ 

CiYiLaed, instmcted in Uie arts. pendiog on will and not on law. 

ISuLL, of no legal force ; not binding. mcm ^_^» 

^LEctoRAL, belonging to an eleelor- ^teoLun^ nneontroUed. 

ate. 
iMPKRioi^ belonging to an empire. n»CT»._ 

Covsxjjjor, pertaining to a eonsnL TAmhrnxmai^ belonging to a pairi- 

Fraractive, affording protection. arch ; of the nature of a father^ 

PoFDLoiM^ abounding in people. rolci 

SxDrrtoiM; tending to ezdte ledition MoNABCBieaf, belonging to a monarch 

or rebellion. or chief ruler. 

BXXBCI8B III. 
HAIODI OF ACn01l& 

oorma BeYOUJiiotuze, to roll up again; to 

effect a change in goyemment 
Swat, to wye; to control, wmth ^ ^^^ 

a sceptre. S«iZE,to»etiii>on; to takebyfoteaL 
Do kuigs .w.y nstioDS » , ^ ^^ ^ 



-*» «s *»^ ProROGU^ to continue a legialatiTe 

WmFFLii to turn; to change opinion. ^^^ ^ Parliament, from one set- 

i, ed, xng ^^^ ^ another. 

Clash, to strike against ^ • ^ 



» «»> '■y Govern, to direct and rule. 

CKLTia ^ «^ vng 

« ,. /StPEEssNT, to present again ; to stand 

Rui^ to direct or govern. ^^^ ^^^^^^ 



** * ,* Ballot, to cast a ball in voting ; to 

Over ,i,ed,%ng ^^^ 



-«, ed, ing 



DepoBK, to put down, as from a 
CoxnoL^ to keep nnder check; to throne, 
rule. «, «^ **V 



■9, ed^ ing Uscep, to seize and hold by foroe^ 



Uh ed, was not ^ id, ing* ^f ^i<^ 
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^BOLif^ to make T<Nd or nuIL 

es, ed, ing 

Ratift, to make firm ; to eetablifih. 

€ %f ed, ing — — . 
Natubo/uc; tomakenetmral; to make 

a citizeD. 
», «* ing 

LATIN. 

PresTD^ to sit over or before, and 
guide an aasemblj or nation. 

», ed, ing 

ConsuLT, to deliberate. 
-4, td, ing 



JSiMor, to diooee out of; to select 

9, ed, ing 

CiYiLuc; to instruet in the arts. 

«, ed, ing 

CoLONtM^ to settle a new eountiy 
bj eoloniesL 

^ •; ed, ing 

ProMOTEy to moye forward; to ex- 
alt 

9, ed, ing 

^OTUNOB, to blot out. 
-«, ed, ing 



JReFEAL, to recall ; to revoke as a law. 

«, ed, ing 

iZtfpEESKNT, to appear instead of 

another. 
*, ed, ing 

LsQisLa/tf, to make laws. 

-«, edy ing 



AbDicate^ to send from ; to abandon 

an office. 

«, ed, ing 

NR60Tia/tf, to treat with another. 

a, ed, ing 

Vote, to express our wish in electing 

an officer or ruler. 
a, ed, ing 



CoraciTR, to run together; to agree. 

1, ed, ing 

Dmcuss, to drive apart ; to debate. 

— — €«, ed, ing^ ion 

ProHiarr, to hold for ; to prevent 

«, ed, ing 

IntersEXjt^ to cut across mutually. 

«, ed, ing ^— 

ConTRACT, to draw together; to 

abridge. 

9, ed, ing^ 

jDecREE, to separate; to judge or 

ordain. 

9, ed, ing 

ProTEOT, to shelter. 
a, ed, ing 



TWENTY- SEVENTH STUDY. 



THE CHURCH. 



The Oliurcli is a society of men bound together by faith 
in some form of the Christian religion. The true Church is 
a society of men bound together by faith in Christ, and 
seeking to do his will upon the earth. It is now divided 
into various branches, named according to their form of 
doctrine, government, or after their founder. 
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■XEBOISS I 

MAMBB or 11IIKG8. 



GoiHia jDnroimroltoM, a p«itieiilar relig;ioiM 

Bocietj. 
Baot; yiolent raxing ; heated epeeeh. ^ . 



niKNOH. P™r^. **^« ienring of God. 

I m 

Yow, a solemn promise made to Gk>d. Ccbemont, oatward rite or form in 
Pamtt, eqnalitj in rank and power. religion. 

DU , difference in rank and i^l 

power. ScBimTREa, writings; the books of 
D^ffGRACK, a state of being out of fa- the Bible. 

Yor. of, ally — — • 

AtsEMBLoge, a collection of men; a Oommrno% the act of bmising; sor- 

congregation. row for wrong. 

Font, a large vessel for holding bap- Htstkrt, that which is shut np. 

tismal water. Choir, a collection of singers. 

Parish, a near residence ; the tern- Choru8» the persons who sing in con- 

tory of a church. cert 

-REVIVAL, renewed attention to re- CovEnant, an agreement of two or 

ligion. more persons. 
TJcLiGioN, that which binds to God ; er 

the faith and practice of the Bible. D^vonox, the act of setting apart to 
ist . God. 



Rite, a form of religion, as baptism. al 

ual Testament, a will ; the old or new 

SACRAwien^ an outward sign ; a re- books of the Bible. 

lio-ious ordinance. CowiMUNioan^, one who partakes of 

al • the Lord's Supper. 

SACRilege, the taking or stealing sa- Ctr«*;nci8ioN, a cutting around; a 

cred things. rite among the Jews. 

ow», oiuly Vespebs, the evening service in the 

RrruAi^ a book bf rites. Roman Catholic Church. 

Saint, a holy person. Souoixarion, the act of asking earn- 

• estlj; entreaty. 

i^TiN. ConTBiBUTfon, the act of giving in 

Sect, a body of people cut off; a re- company ; something given. 

ligious society. Adovnon, the act of receiving to 
'trian, arianitm < oneself 



i 
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CxNSEB, a vaM or pan for ineeiue. Lttant, a form of snpplieatioii tiaed 

Abtourriati^ the act of freeing from in vorsliip. 

gnilt LiTuiiGT, public seryiee ; the form of 

GRSKK. public worship. 

BiBLi^ a book ; the book^of Holj ^/nwaltpse, hidden ; the last book 

Scriptures. of the Bible. 

CBBffiTiafs'one who belieyea in Christ. PftALM, something touched ; a sacred 

BAFTisfii^ the rite of applying water song. 

in the name of Christ. ody 



^ Hthn, a sacred song; 



Dboalogue, the ten words^ or com- Schisic, a division in the church. 

mandments. atie, one who 

JS^iGHABiBT, good gracc ; the Lord's Hrrest, a holding ; a serious error in 

Supper. religion. 

BZBB0I8B II. 

NAMES or QUALITIES. 

FRENCH. YENia/, that may go or pass awaj; 
Sacred, devoted to God. pardonable. 
Ip ,ig^^ CtwTaiTE, braised; deeply affected for 

SuppLiArU, a folding^under, entreat- ^*"* 

ing. — *'^ 

RiTua/. belonging to rites. ConQRjLQAtioncU, belonging to the 

Humble, low and submissive. P^^P^^ I governed by the people. 

-Iv ness /ncfepENDEKT, not hanging on; not 



Papa/, belonging to the Pope. «^^>^* ^ * superior. 

Penften/, suflferiug pain for sin. -Rwormed, formed again; changed 



Jm , not 



for the better. 



SpiRiTua/, belonging to spirit, or sa- Tolerant, enduring ; allowing free- 
cred things. ^<>™ ®^ opinion. 



-Zy, ity 



In , not 



Lay, of the people ; not clerical MiLixan^, warring. 

-f Triumphant, rejoicing in victory. 

Clerico/, pertaining to the clergy. ^^ 

FoRM^, pertaining to form ; depend- 

LATIN. ing ^)Q custom. 

Vena/, that may be bought or sold; /y, ity 

mercenaiy. Paboho/, belonging to the passover. 
ity — — CeoRoi^ belonging to a choir. 
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-, . , , , ^ or teacher iftMer«dUiuu& of diiEar- 

B/naooTolf beloiiging to m oyeneor , "^ 

^ JBecLBSiMtxKial. bdoBfliiiff to tlio 

PEnBTrBstan, of the nature of a prea- _. , " 

byter ; parity of rank. », * i j 

Mtvticl obeeiireL or oonoealedL 
CkUhoiiCy belonging to the whole; 

nniyersaL 



•^ ally, o^cM 



BXBBCISa III. 

« 

niMSB or Aonom. 

ooTHia Imnowi, to call earnestly vpoa; to 

Rant, to rare Tiolently in tpeeeh. ^^ . . . . 

», ed, tng, e r 

JiXB, to scoff or mock at 

9, ed, ing 

LoiTKB, to linger or Btaj back. ConaBMoate, to come together in a 
9, ed, ing, er society. 



LAmr. 



-H ed, ing, ion 



JDesnoATK, to set apart to a sacred 
JtnuoJJkTE, to offer in sacrifice. purpose. 



^ edging 9, ed, ing, ion 



AecfBXDiT, to giye credit to ; to be- Sacrifici; to offer an atonement for 

lieye. md. 

1^ «^ ing 9, ed, ing, iol 

TVeiPASSy to pass oyer the limits; to CbnsicaATi^ to make sacred, or set 

offend against laws. apart for sacred nse^ 

99, ed, ing —9, ed, ing, ion — — 

Di9QKACR, to pnt out of fayor ; to Solicit, to ask earnestly. 

dishonor. 9, ed, ing 

■ 1^ ed, ing Uh ed 

ForwKPr, to lose by some offense. ConnxscsNO, to descend or stoop in 
«, ed, ing ciyility or beneyolence. 



A9SKKBLE, to collcct in one body ; to », ed, ing 

congregate. Intermix, to bring between ; to take 

-9, ed, in g part in the affairs of others. 



Vow, to promise solemnly. • *, «^ ing 



-9, ed, ing Adorr, to take into ; to accept sinfol 



/mpDTE, to think on ; to charge ta men as children. 
», ed, ing, ation «, ed, ing 
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Adorns, to earry to one's moath ; to 
ealute ; to honor deeply. 

«, ed, ing 

AhwLYM^ to loose from ; to aet free, 

as from sin. 

a^ td, inff 

BsATi/y, to make happy or blest 
CowTBiBJJTK, to give in company ivith 

others. 

', «i ing 

ConFORif, to shape accordiog to ; to 
cause to agree. 

«, ed, ing 

/fe ^, M, edging 

DeYQTKf to set apart by vow. 



-s^ed, ing 



ComvoRT, to make strong ; to help. 

= — «, ed, ing 

0/fvr, to bring before; to present 

for acceptance. 
g^ ed, ing 

Pro/vEB, to present to one for ac- 
ceptance. 
f edf ing 



PreAAGE, to indicate beforehand. 
s, ed, ing 

GREEK. 

GmtiBTEN, to baptize and name. 

«,«4 ing 

Baptize, to devote to Grod by the nae 
of water in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy Ghost 

«, ed^ ing 

Christianizi; to make Christian by 
preaching the gospel. 

«, ed, ing 

ApoBn:ATiZE, to start away from; to 
renounce the faith. 

iS'vANOELizB, to announcc well; to 
convert to religion by the gospel. 

s, edi ing 

PropHEST, to speak before, to fore- 
tell ; also to teach. 

«, ed, ing 

^noTHEMATizi^ to excommunicato ; 

to give oyer to the displeasure of 

God. 
M, ed, ing 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE PUBSUITS OF MAN. 



Man is formed for action, . and naturally enters upon 
some pursuit of life. Wants, circumstances and inclina- 
tions urge him to do so. Pursuits arise. They are old as 
the race. Abel, we are told, was a keeper of sheep, and 
Cain was a tiller of the ground. They are now quite nu- 
merous, and must be grouped in order to bring them before 
the mind. 
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Among the methods of grouping the puTBoits, the follow- 

ing is suggested : 

* 

1. Produceks. 8. Almsmen. 

2. Distributors. 9. Teachers.. 

3. Carriers. 10. Politicians. 

4. Servants. h. Lawyers. 

5. Protectors. 12. Doctors. 

6. Street-Folk.' 13. Amusements. 

7. Vagrants. 



TWENTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

CULTIVATORS OP THE BOIL. 

The cultivators of the soil are an important class of pro- 
ducers. Their pursuits are the earliest on record ; and on 
them, more than all others, depends the prosperity of man. 

The soil received little attention from the Eomans and 
Greeks. The Saxons early attended to it, and laid the 
foundation of English and American prosperity. . 

EXERCISE I. 
KAIIXS OF THINGS. 

GOTRio. ' Lump, a mass of any thiog, as of 

Plough an instrument to turn up ^* ! „ - , « , 

the ground in furrows. ^^^'.'^ ^""^^^ ^j "^^^^ ^^ ^^^ "^^^ 
Were ploughs ever crooked branch- i^P m the hand. . ,^. 

^ ^ Stubble, the stumps of grain left m 

Harbow, a toothed frame of wood to _, . ^/ ^. *..«. ^t. 

, - .... GABDENtn^, the practice of tillmg the 

break soils m pieces. i\ 

HoiL an instrument to cut Weeds and ^i • ^v ^ 

, ^, ., SixD, a carnage that moves on run- 

loosen the soil. 

OA&DXNtfr, one who tills a garden. 
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Whiik, ft bunch of haj or itraw used Rkin, a strap of bridle. 

as a bnuh. Pick«/, a pointed stake. 

GaooK, a staff enrring at the end, Inouosure, that which separatesi as a 

used bj shepherds. fence. 

Gabvxb, a place for grain. 

CBLTia 

LATOr. 

Husk, a cover ; the sheath of grain. 

Stack, a pile of ha J or straw. Ageioultube; the care of the field; 

Harness^ the furniture of a draft the practice of fanning. 

horse. «^ t«< 

Tether, a rope to keep an animal iTorticuLTUBE, the care of the garden; 

from pasturing too wide. the practice of gardening. 

al, 191 

'"■^°^ Art, strength; practice of human 

Arbor, a shelter; a frame for vines. skill 

Row^/, a rim or wheel of iron on a ist, isan 



bridle or in a spur. Fencer a mound ; hedge or defense. 

Trench, something cut ; a ditch used GaANar^, a place for grain, 
for draining. 

BZBBCISE II. 
NAMES OF QUAliriEB. 

FEEKGB. Sterile, barren, unfruitfiiL 

Febtkle, productiye, fruitful. n . . , ,. . , 

'. ^ -rroDucnw, yieldmg rich crops. 

Moist, wet. ^ 



-ness 



ness 



•wre 



LATIN. 



ProAPEBOUfl, successful. 

lyr 



^6uNDANT, having in great plenty. 

PLEASURA6/e, that can afford pleasure. ce, ly 

Arid, dry, wanting in moisture. Plbntt, full of^or richly supplied. 

BXEBOIBB III. 
NAMES OF AOnONS. 

GOTHIC. Harrow, to break ploughed land. 

Plough, to.v I reak up the ground in ^ •'V 

furrow?. Plod, to travel slowly and heavily. 

Do farmers plough in the spring f — «^ t»V» «r 
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Slasii, to cut bj lashing ; to strike , Atiism^ to join to. 
Tiolenily. 1%, cd^ ing - 



^ ing DetACBf to separate from. 



PouB, to throw ; to cast as a fluid. e$^ ed, ing 

ed, ing Trekch, to cut ditcher 

Slake, to quench, as one's thirst et,ed^ tnj 



-d, ing GABiout, to store grain. 



pUMBBB, to distress ; to obstruct^ as 1, ed, ing • — 

weeds. Plant, to set in the ground for 

-ed, ing, er growth. 



Spout, to throw out in jets^ as water. *, ed, ing 



'9, ed, ing J2« , 9, ed, ing 



Cast, to throw or scatter, as grain. Pkuni^ to lop off branches. 

«, ed, ing ^ «t *ng 

Bui>, to insert a bud in another tree. G»Arr, to insert a sdon in another 
s, ed, ing tree. 



OELTIO. 



■^ ed,ing 

jgVi , a, ed, ing, ure 



St^ck, to pile up hay or straw. i^tik. 

8, ed, ing ProspKB, to succeed ; to do welL 



'», ed, ing 



FRXNGH. ^ftouND, to harc in great plenty. 

^ed, ing 

iSftfrBouNs^ to lie on all side^^enoom- CuLTiTAni, to take care of, ac th« 
pass. soil 



«t ing *» «t »*V 



TWENTY-NINTH STUDY. 

FESHmO AND HUNTXNO. 

Fishing and hunting are not, as it is conunonly supposed, 
the first pursuits of man. They come into notice aAer the 
flood. Nimrod, we are told, was a mighty hunter. 
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SXXSOISE I. 
XAIOB OF TnHCIflb 

ooiBia Gun, ui ixutrum«nt conwstmg of a 

barrel and stock. 
Tacklv, rigging ; an inatrument of ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

action. Bait, any food; food for catching 

Is the fisherman's tackle light f ^^ 

ififf, instruments of action. Tethie, to tie an animal at pasture. 

Wbxok, what is driyen ; destruction, - gj i^g 

as of a ship. , 



-w, one who seeks mbnch. 



^*'^' W,^""*'*' "' ^'^^ ** aaw. a smJl light boat 

^ . .. , ^ Falcon, a kind of hawk; a hawk 

-piece, a light gun ^ . . ^ . 

TO- * xv ti. *. i. tramed to sport 

Wad, a mass of any thing soft to stop *^ 

the powder in a gun. ^* ^ 



Baoh a going; a running with speed. Habpoon, a spear-like iron used to 

strike whales. 
cguojD, Chase, the hot pursuit of any thing. 

Anols; a hook, or line and hook to 
Mkbb^ the space between the threads take fish, 
of a net w 



BXBXCI8B IZ. 
NAMXB OF QUALims. 

Gonna Aoilii^ apt to do ; nimble. 

ity - 
Haooabd, ragged in appearance ; lean 

and rough. latin. 

DAXTNT/en; without fear of danger. . , , . 

Aquatm; belonging to the water. 

nxsiOSL /nTRSPin, not trembling ; without 

fear. 

BEirra/, pertaining to a brute ; cruel. ty, ity 

Tkiyio/, trifling, of little ralue. i>«PKRA^ without hope; d^eadfol 

CsuH) disposed to give pain. by reason of danger. 

inHuxAN, not possessing the kindness ty, ton 



of man ; barbarous. JExomnff, rousing to action. 
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XSB0I8B III. 
NAim «V AOnOMB. 



ooxma jSbrr, to diaoem tnddenlT. 

et, ed, ing 



Tackle, to rig any thing, as a vessel. jEVidangkr, to put in danger or peril 

Can you tackle a fishii^-rodf #, ed^ ing 

— e«4 tfi^ ■ ^mBABBAss, to impede or perpleXi 

Cast, to send or throw, as an arrow. e%^ ed, ing 

^ tny Chase, to urge hotly or in haste. 

Splioe, to unite by interweaving, as 1, ed, ing 

the ends of a rope. /nviioLE, to blind ; to entice away. 

^ ing 8^ ed, ing 



SoBAMBL^ to scratch ; to move or Habfoon, to strike with a harpoon, 

climb by holding on with the hands. s^ ed^ ing 

4 % Atolb, to ish for with ho«k and line 

Daunt, to check by fear of danger. — ^ «d^ img^ er 



«, ed^ ing Tnptwus^ to cross over ; to go 

^« *4 twfl' through. 

Snab^ to catch wiih a snare. ^ edl ing 

^ «4 ing Molest, to disturb. 

^ •» «<^ *»^ %, td, ing 

Bang, to beat; to throw or strike 
heavilv. latin. 

«, edi ing PronBATi^ to lie flat ; to demolish. 

«, m( ing 

<^'"<^ TRxmoate, to cut off; to maun. 

Tbail» to hunt by the track, t ^ \ i. *^ 7 ^ - 

^^ , . -^ Laoibatb, to tear or rend, as flesh. 
1, eH xng . 

Batt, to dispose food for hnntinff or r ^ ^^^9 

^^1,. „ ® /nvADE, to go m ; to attack. 



fishing. 
ed, ing 



-», «/, ing 



JShAi>E, to avoid or shun. 



JSmBPATi^ to root out^ destroy en-. 
Sft, to see or gain sight o£ tirely. 



«4 f ly ^ edf ing 
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THIRTIETH STUDY. 

or wooDu 



r 

Wood, early in the histoiy of the world, supplied mate- 
lials to meet the wants o£ man and called forth his ingenu- 
i^. The workers in it have always formed a nsefol divi- 
sion of producers, ready to minister to the necessities and 
tastes of man. 



SXBBCI8I I. 

or 



GABDm; A ehest; a pieee of faandban 

_ . « , eonnstuig of dnwera. 

Boom, a tpor or piece of wood er. Hoofer, • m«i who 

tendiiMP from the meets of e ehip. ^ <«...•■ 

- ® , , , *^, CAMMsage, that which camcs; a 

Ooorer, one who makee casks and v i ^ • ^ ^ ^ 

^^ ' wheeled ustniment for etarjag 

Hoor, a band of wood or metal used P®'"^ 

-maker, one who 



for confining casks. „ ujiiA_ ^t.* 

iT.^n.** « ^^11 .^- «;»i. . A.^ ^^ • ^^^ ®^ *"y ®' trough for 

aJLTOBxt, a small axe with a snort • _x 

, „ carrying mortar. 

r,^^ .• ;«.**n»^* .ffj. »..»Miw Bmio^ the stopper of the opening ins 
GLAXP, an mstroment witn a screw, . * * « « 



« _^ ... - , ,., YimaL^ that which carries; a cs^ 

SraiirnB, a anaU piece of wood spht , ' 



Ouu 



nage. 



c 11. « # A- V Cbabi^ a chair; a two-wheeled csr- 

Sldk^ a lock; a frame of tunber , ' 

with a gate to regnlate water for „^^ v • x v 

.ji ° ^ HxABBx; a harrow; a carnage to bear 

the dead. 

^"^'"^ GiMuer, a small borer used by cs^ 

Coo, the tooth of awheel penters. 

Kotj^ an instniment for measuring ^^°^^^* • grooved wheel turning on 

length. • P"»- 

^g^gfgg Capstan, a cylindrical colnnm for 

raising anchors. 

CABnDim, one who works in timber, Soaiiou), a temporary bench to stsad 

and bnilde houses or iihips. upon in building. 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ j r, the praetiee of y i ng ' 
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Vlask, a broad piece of sawn tioibcr. Caupmms, eompaes with enrred legu 
KiOj asmaU eaak. 

HoKTisi^ a halo made with a chisel latdt. 

Matebial, the rabetanee of which Flaite; an instrument for planing. 

any thing is made. 0<mFAM, an instniment of iron for 

Tenok, the reduced end of timber measuring figures. 

designed for a mortise. Diyidkbs^ a kind of compass for mea- 

Qbbsi, an iooBtrument of iron used for suring. 

paring or gonging. Grajjontre, that which is built or 

Qouoi^ a kind of chisel made. 

BXBBOISB II. 
KAMn OF QUAUms. 

Goima ^nBOiT, to the right ; readj and ae^ 

ive. 
Cbook, a bend or turn. /y^ „^ ^^ ^ 

Is there a crook in the branch t 

«t bent from a straight Une; laths. 

Botright^ Fixxt/^, easily bent 
lofBBB, easily bent; pliable. t_ -•, ^ * , 
' '^ Xjonbox78» of the nature of wood. 



-neu 

GHLIXG. 



FiBBOUBi consisting of fibrea 
JSepsBT, experienced; skilful 



Bulk, of large dimensions. Dectkroot, right; ready in the use 

possessing -*— ^ ^^ ^® hand or mind. 

^y 

VBMSGB. GoABsi^ rudc. 



fkuna, grand and showy. Eltoaht, nice and rich. 
lf,ne$9 /„ ^^^ 



ZBROIBB III. 
NAMIB OVAOnONS. 



ootHia CaooK, to bend any things 

SvLn; to divide in any way. «t «»V 

Does the carpenter split wood t Hoop, to bind a vessel with ho<^ 

in^ 1, edging 

9 
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YEcnt, to Ujr thio leayes of wood Vabm, to eat otL 
over furniture. *» «t ««^-- 



•4, €d^ inff Plan, to form * design. 

1^ ed, ing 

VBXMOB. 

Fashion, to make or form any thing. latin. 

«i <dl ing 

Squari^ to form with four equal sides. CbnsTEUor, to pnt together ; to bnfld 

>, edy ing '-b, ed, ing 

Joint, to smooth and unite boards at Plani^ to make smooth with a plane. 

the edges. ^ «4 ««Sr 

1, ed, ing — ^— ^xcel, to go beyond ; to outdo othen. 

Olub, to unite with glue «. ^ ing 

g^ edf ing DeJtioN, to mark the form or figure; 

lioRTisB, to join timbers by tenon. to plan. 

1^ «t ing ff, ed, ing^ 

Ghissl, to pare or mortise with a Connouaic, to form with or according 

chisel to a model. 

a, ed, ing s, ed, ing 

Gouoi, to mortise with a gouge. JSRhur, to rear upright, as a building. 

^ «dl ing », ed, ing 

THIRTY-FIRST STUDY. 
WORKSBS IN MBTALS AlO) MINERALS. 

The cultivators of the soil and workers in wood are de- 
pendent on the workers in metals for instruments. Such 
workers are among the most important producers. They 
arose early in the history of the race. We read of workers 
in brass and iron in the family of Lamech, 

EX9B0I8E I. 
XAXBB OF THIN08. 

ooTHia SiMELTtfr, one who melts ore to obtain 

the metal in it 
MiN«r, one who digs for metals or Wdu^ a thread of metal, as of eop- 
painerals. per. 



Are miners a useful class of men? -draweTf one who 
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Box^ a hollow bod j used for making 

Bounds. 

hanger, one who 

Cbahz, a bend ; and then an axle to 

move things. 
Cast, a mould or shape. 
Flag, a broad flat stone for paying. 

tUme, 

Bolt, a large pin of iron. 
Spomv a pipe, or mouth of a yesseL 
Link, a single ring of a chain. 
Plate, a flat piece of metaL 

OKLTIOL 

TcTKtfr, one .who mends kettles and 

such things. 
Tcr, a white yellowish and soft metaL 
r, one who ■ 



Bbiok, a mass of barnt earth. 
— ^Mt, -day, -dmtf -kiln, -maker, 



•layer 



•ioarkf -yard 



Enconi^ a compound machine. 



BBAzter, one who works in brass. 

Tack, a small naiL 

TusvEL, an instrument tor conyey- 

ing fluids into dose yessels. 
Lathe; the machine of a turner. 

FBENCH. 

AesAYer, one who examines metallic 

ores. 
Jewei, a precious stone, as a diamond. 

cr, one who 

JjAPiDary, one who cuts and polishes 

precious stones. 
Plumb, lead attached to a line to find 

an upright position. 
Forge; a furnace, or place where 

metals are wrought into shapes. 
LsyEB, a bar of nfetal or wood used 

for lifting. 
Coil, cord, rope, or wire gathered 

into a ring. 
PiyoT, a pin on which any thing turns. 
Mason, one who works in mortar. 

»,ry 



Vice, an iron press with a screw for 

holding things. 
Piston, that which driyes; a cylinder. 
IfUiTRvment, that which is prepared ; 

atooL 

ed, ally. 

Machine; any thing used to increase 

or direct power. 
iat 

Foundry, the place where metals are 

cast 
Ordnance, great guns. 
LusTRi^ gloss, or brigfatneasL 
Tyfs, a stamp ; a printing letter. 
Tube, a pipe. 
Trowel, a mason's tool for spreading 

mortar. 
Fon^ a thin plate of metal. 

LATIN. 

Pendulum, a suspended body that 

moyes about a centre. 
FARBi«r, one who shoes and doctors 

horses. 
Fusion, the act of melting. 
impREss, the stamp or mark made by 

pressure. 

ion, tide 

Press, a machine for pressing. 
FaiortOM^ the act of rubbing one body 

against another. 
C7orR08ton^ the act of eating away, as 

metals. 
Plummet, lead attached to a lina 
PLUMBer, one who works in lead. 
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ZBBCI8S II. 
KAXB OF QUAUnSi. 



Goima VuBubU, that may be melted bj heat. 
Bunn; doll on the edge. Sonobou*, giving out sound when 
^y MAM Btruck. 



HuoiV great in om. UusAbU, changeable. 
1^ new ^ * ^®* 



Gortuosmt, eating awaj, as metals. 
Mxjmal, pertaining to a walL 
CHAficd^ emboesed, or adorned nith Poooi^ pertaining to a point 

%^«A> FniTKirr, hot or boiling; 

Boeeed; itudded with knoba UAUMobU, that may be beaten ont. 

-®* Dcori^^ that may be drawn out into 

BBoinBeie( made to resemble bronae. wii«. 

jj^ra, LAMDXATed^ consisting of platea; 

8oLu6fi^ eapaUa of being disMlTed. P^^^ 

IZBSCI8B III. 

HAMBS or Aonom. 

GOima GLATTBa, to make a ratUing sound. 

WxLD^ to unite metals by hammering. ^ *^ ~ 

Do blaeksmiths weld iron t ^^«^ ^ 8^' *? ^^'^J' 

6d;tiv,sr ^^^'V 

Bmeu, to separate metals from the ^^°^ ^ connecti'as a cham. 



ore by fire. 



Un — 



MiN^ to dig for minerals. ^^^^ ^ strike; to make a small 

J ,'^ sharp noise. 

Bako, to beat heaTUy. ^ ** .**V 



. ^^ Cuini; to ring with a sharp adse. 



Oldigh, to iasten by bending^ as a ~ ^ r^I^^? .,. a 

^n' Bluht, to dull on the edge. 

td,in0 ^^^^"^ 

T> M. V. t A -i.!. 1. 1^ PtATB, to overlsy with metaL 
BoLi^ to bar or fasten with boltsi ^ . ' 



9,ed,ing 
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OELTIO. ULTIH. 

Gbsax, to or&flli; to make a sharp PrarwL, to driye onward, 
grating Bound. 9^ ed, ing 



^ ing ■ FuBB, to melt by heat 



TnncLi^ to make a sharp sound bj ^ «( ing 

striking on metala Psns^ to squeeze by pressure. 
■df ing ^— ««, ed^ ing 



Boast, to separate yolatile matter Com ^ ety ed, ing 

from minerals. Im , ea, ed, ing — 



-s, ed^ ing ConvEtrt, to join together. 

M, erf, ing 



FBSNCB, 



Dis , i, ed, ing 



Bbazb, to solder with brass and dna AbRADE, to rub and wear off bj frio> 

. d, ing — — tion. 

FoBOi^ to form metals by heating and s, ed, ing, tion 



hammering. Mend, to repair, or set right 
•n, ed, ing, er 1, ed, ing 



BuBMiBH, to polish metals by fiietion. Fouatb, to beat into a thin leaf. 

• «, ed, ing 1, ed, ing ■ 

Goii^ to gather into a ring. Szpavj>, to spread out ; to enlarge. 

s, ed, ing a, ed, ing 

Vh , s, ed, ing Soldeb, to unite the surfaces of met- 

LiQus/y, to change a solid into a ala 

fluid. 8, ed, ing ■ 
es, ed, ing 



THIBTY- SECOND STUDY. 
MANUVAOTUBBBS. 

CuLTiVATOBS of the soil, and workers in wood and 
metals, give rise to another class of producers — ^to manu- 
fiicturers. Such are those who produce food and drinks, 
goods for clothing , clothing, articles for housekeeping, hardware 
and instruments and machines. Publishers and printers 
t)elong to this class. 
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BXBBOISS I. 



NAMES OFTHHrOS. 



OOTHia 

Hat, a cover for the liead. 

Are hats made of beaver's hair! 

ter, one who 

Bali^ around bodj. 

Plush, a cloth with a velvet nap on 

one side. 
Kebset, a coarse woollen clotli. 
Hank, two or more skeins of thread 

tied together. 
Snarl, a knot, as of thread. 
Snup, a stripe, or narrow piece. 
Thrum, the ends of weavers' threads. 
Wafeb, a thin paste for scaling let- 
ters. 
Basp, a kind of file whose roughnesses 

are made by punching. 
CuNK, sharp sound made bj striking 

metals. 
Snuff, powdered tobacco. 
Flask, a kind of bottle. 
Screw, a cylinder with a winding 

grooved Uiread. 
Sluice, a frame of wood or stone by 

a milL 
Dam, a mound to obstruct water. 
Wadding, soft stuff used in quilting. 

CELTIC. 

Label, a strip of paper fixed to a 
thing to mark its contents. 

Whisket, water; a spirit distilled 
from grain. 

Bran, the coating of grain removed in 
turning it into flour. 

Tartan, woollen checked cloth. 



FBXNOB. 

BcTCHer, one who stabs; one who 

kills animals for food. 
Tailor, one who cuts up and makes 

doth into garments. 
MiLLiNtfr, one who makes head-dresses 

and bonnets. 
MANTUAmaA;«r, one who makes gowns 

for ladies. 
pERFUM«r, one who makes or sells 

perfumes. 

y 

GuTL«r, one who makes catting in- 
struments. 

y, the practice of 

Machine, an instrument to increase 
force or motion. 

tV, one who 

Muslin, fine thin cotton cloth. 

Fringe, something broken ; an orna- 
mental border of loose threads. 

Bobbin, a pin or spool ; round tape. 

Bobbin^/, lace wrought by machine. 

Buckram, coarse linen doth made 
stiflf by glue. 

Druoobt, coarse figured woollen 
cloth used over carpets. 

Tinsel, a spark; something very 
shiny. 

Bronze, a compound of copper and 
tin. 

Vellum, a kind of parchment 

Bottle, a hollow vessel with a na^ 
row mouth. 

Button, a bud, or small body used 
to fasten any thing. 
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Pump, an engine need to raise water. S»o«, twilled woollen stuff. 
Fauckt, a pipe for draining liquid • 

from a cask. 

Drab, a thick woollen cloth of a dun CanrMclionf any thing prepared with 

color. sugar. 

JouBNETMAN, a day man ; a hired er, try 



tradesman. DimLher, one who extracts spirits 

Calrndbb, a hot-press for laying the by evaporation. 

nap of cloth. y, the place 

TAPE8/ry, woven hangings. Manufactubw, one who makes any 

Check, cloth varied with stripes. thing with the hand ; one who 

Ttpb, letters formed in metal works up raw materials into wares 

— ; — 'founder^ one who fit for use. 

Paste, a composition for sticking MANUFAC^ory, the place where 

things together. Linen, cloth made of the fibres of 

Cbafe, gauze-like cloth made of raw fiax. 

silk gummed. Fadbic, a frame ; the structure of any 

Satin, glossy silk cloth. thing. 

Fustian, coarse twilled cotton cloth. TEXTwr^, that which is woven; the 

Taffett, smooth silk of wavy lustre. quality of a web. 



BXEBOIBB II. 
NAMES OF QUALIHES. 

GOTHia /noENiot«, possessed of inventive skilL 

Stripe^ having Unes of difiFerent i"^^' .***'* . , 

. CuBious, inquisitive ; rare or smgular. 

Glosst, bright and shiny. ^ 



-^i«M 



inTBiCATE, enfolded, complicated. 



Spangle* set with spangles or bril- •-; T/^' f**' i.. v v • 

J. "TV ProFitable, that which brings gam ; 

FBENCH. advantageous. 

Fine, thin, delicate. "I ^' 

Un 

^ ^^ - ,. .- , ,,, ^,^„ VABiBGATe^diversified; many-colored. 
Checkeb.4 diversified with cross- ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ; adorned with fig. 
bars like a chess-board. - ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 

jjkTrs, Simple, plain. 

Rare, unusually fine. 
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ZSBOISB III 



SiiAXP, to hnpTMs a mark. ^^^' ^ disehatge a debt 

I>o numiiiaetiir«n stamp tli«ir ^ ** ^^ 

wares f Bbqmzk, to imitate bronze. 

•, m( tii^ ^ «t »«V 

Stahql^ to sprinkle with anj thins ^'^ ^ squeeze or bruise. 

brilliant «^ «t tn^ 

*, ed, inff ^^^^* ^ »yeU; to raise water. 

CucK, to make a sharp quiek sound r~^ ** *^ ' 

as a mia inmusH, to make known in any way, 

ed^imp ^f^ing 

WADnia^ to moT6 from one side to ^^"^"^"^ *® ?'«» between hot roll- 

the other. ^^ 

d,inff A«tt«y . 

LATIN. 

^""^ VABnoAT^ to diTersify in colors. 

Daub, to smear with soft matter; i^ZTT^ !? ''YTT^ 

to paint coarsely. I>««^ «« «tract spirite by evapoi^ 
^ed^ing^eri ation from grain. 

DAPPta, to mark with spots. MAum-*^ ^*^ "~T 

. ^ .. *^ MAHuFAcnm^ to form any fabric 

pZT? !? ^ \ ^^ ^^ ^and. 

roB^ to throw down; to weurh. - . ^ . 

* ^ ^ ® ^ — ^ *^ ««^ ■ 

P.««. * X. 1. . PanjT, to mark with impressiona. 
PawT. to mark by impreiaions. , ^ ,.^ pi^nona. 

^«t.>^ j^ ^^ 

THIBTT-THIBD STUDY. 

ITNISHBBS. 

Many things produced by workers in wood and metab. 
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EXBB0I8B I. 
VAMIS OF TBIMaS. 

avsasa, uses Tarniah to glwe wood or other 

Qnj>er, one irtio oyerlAjB thmgs material » glo«. 
with gold. PAiXT«r, one who nM« a ooloring 

Were gUders Imown in ancient subrt^nce called paint 
times f EnAMML, something melted in : a sob- 

C>HOLrtewr, one who finishes houses »^'»ce made of glass and lead. 

with bedi^ enrtains^ and such — — ^'" 

HilogB. BaoiDERtfr, one who adorns with a 

needle, 
^fat ■ - 



YiBjnBB^, one who yarnishes, or 

BXBSOIBX II. 
NAMXS OF QUAIllIBS. 

GOKHia UtaqiaM, unequalled ; singpilar in its 

kind. 
Gilt, coyered with gold. ly^ fiet« 

JS^Boestfd^ decked with raised figures. 

GKLTIO. 

LATDT. 

TjosKLLed, adorned with tassels. 

Vnadovsed, not decked with oma- 

FKKNOB. mentSk 

"Dbcorx edj adorned, beautiful. 
Rernncd, freed from dross. PerFXcr, finished, complete. 

Vh , not — — — Im 

Famaed, complete. ComvLsrs, full, perfect 
Uh In 

BXEBCI8B III. 

NAMES OF AOnONS. 
GOTHTO. nxSCSL 

OiLD, to cover with gold. Bhoideb, to dam ; to adorn with the 
«, edf ing * needle. 



Deck, to cover ; to array in beauty. «, «i ing 



.«, ed, ing Em , «, ed, ing 

8* 
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CoBBioN, to cover witli « stulFed bag 
or ooyering. 

9, ed, ing 

BnAMXLf to lay on enamel, a sub- 
stance of glass and lead. 

— », ed, ing 

VAunBii, to coat with yarnish. 
g* , edl ing 

Pqlish, to make smooth ; to refine. 

— — ea, ed, ing 

EmBKLusB. to make beautifol. 

et, ed, ing 

BiADTi/y, to make fair. 
^i, ed, ing 



FuRBiBOy to rub, to brighten. 

ee, ed, ing 

Burnish, to make bright by friction. 

e e, ed, ing 



Renvz, to dear from droesi 

1» ed, ing 

Finish, to make perfect 

— ««, ed, ing 

JPfiiBosfl, to adorn with raised figorer 
ee, ed,ing 

LATIN. 

J>EOOBaie, to adorn or embellisfa. 

«j ed,ing 

Adows, to deck, to ornament 

», ed, ing 

Pernor, to make throughout; to 
finish. 

^ ed, ing 

ComnxtK, to make full ; to ^nish. 
t,ed,ing 



THIBTY-POUBTH STUDY. 

DISTBIBX7TOB8. 

In the early ages of the world, producers, when they had 
more than they needed, disposed of the surplus themselves. 
This was found to be inconvenient, and a new division of 
labor took place. Distributors arose, whose object was to 
distribute the fruits of producers. Clerks and merchants 
soon formed an interesting class of society. 

BXEB0I8B I. 



NAMES OF THINGS. 



GOTHia 



BjJCKtter, one who carries goods on 
his back ; a retailer of small warft. 
Are hucksters common in large 
cities? 



Pack, a bundle of any things as goods 
or wares. 

age, a small 

Sloop, a vessel with one mast 
Schooner, a vessel with two masts. 
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Bdddeb, th6 instmment by irhieh « Yalv*, the worth of uaj thing. 

■hip ia steered. <Me, Uat 

Flook, the arm of an anehor. Yoto^ a pasaing by water from one 

BowBPRrr, the spar extending oyer place to another. 

the stem of a ship. Fub, the down of certain animalsi 

Stobi^ large ; a great quantity. Fubrmt, one who deals in 

— 1 hout^t -keeper, -room Pilot, one who steers ships into portSb 

Cost, the price of a thing. Rai&in, dried grape. 

Boox, a long pole to spread out the Spice, a fragrant pungent vegetable 

clue of a studding-sail production. 

SuppBB, the master of a small trad- Balb, a package of goods. 

ing yesseL Joubno/, a day-book of entries. 

Lbak, a hole in a yessel that admits Coffeb, a chest or box for money. 

water. Prow, the fore part of a ship. 

Gaootfr, a trader in teas^ spices^ and Bill^ a kind of writing in law or 

other things. commerce. 

y Quay, a mole or bank at which yes- 

sels are loaded or unloaded. 

^'■^'"^ inyoici; a thing sent ; a bill of parti* 

Babk, a yessel with three masts, but ®"^*" ^^ commerce. 

without a mizzen-topsail. uIcoount. a registry of debts. 

Dock, a place by a river where ships Comickbcb, intercourse in buying and 

are built and repaired ; space be- *«l»Dg. ^ 

tiveen ^yharvcs. •** ^^'^^~""" 

FoNMEi, s hollow eone to conyey Bamain. >■> agreement 

liquids into close vessels. 
Baeoain, a contract in business. 



LATIN. 



FBENOa 



Clerk, one who has a lot; one who 
keeps accounts. 

MsRCHan^, one who buys; a dealer Ancuob, an instrument to hold a ves- 

in goods. sel at rest in water. 

Cutter, a small vessel like a sloop. PEDLcr, a foot trader. 

Cable, a strong rope or chain to keep MmPORium, a place or city of trade. 

a vessel at anchor. a, more than one 

Packet, a vessel used to convey per- AvRivalj a coming to a place. 

sons, letters, or merchandise. ReuoYol, a change from one place to 
Frigate, a ship of war of a large another. 

size. i>/<F0S«r, one wiio orders any thing. 

Corvette, a sloop of war carrying JDigpoBol, an arrangement or ordering 

twenty guns. of any thing. 
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Beumtmee, that which is eent to a Rati^ priee^ or aflowanoo. 

distance. aWe 

BMUKanif that which remaiiu ConxaAOr, a-mutual agreement. 

^tfoouMTAiiT, one who keeps aeoounts. or ■ 

Oamei^ an opening. 

XZSB0I8B II. 
VAUXA OFQUAUnm. 

ooiHia AdvEstnroua, bold in meeting dan- 

gers. 
Shbiwi)^ haying the quality of a 

shrew; conning. latin. 

.., ■ — /y. ntss ' 

Teioko*. artful; deceitful in bar- Exoemm«^ departing from tie way; 

beyond the usual price. 
. ^^ FaAUDULei*^, deceitful in baigains. 



ProYiDerU, foreseeing, cautions. 

ISKNOa. -^w* 

CAurrouSy careful, prudent 
Deckit/W/, full of deceit ; fraudulent i ^ ^^ 

ly, nets - SPBouLA^iw; given to ideal things; not 

TbkaoheroiMi violating engagements. practical 

*y, ♦*««» Practioo/, pertaining to active use. 
HoNSST, honorable ; fair in dealing. /„ 



•''*• FoaTUNATK, BuccessfoL 
JuDiaouB, according to sound judg- ly 

ment; wise. 27« 



LiBxaaZ, free ; boimtifuL 

In ji 

Phinckly, like a prince; magnificent. Benxfiom^ doing good. 
Hazasdoui^ dangerous. 

■ ZERO I SB III. 
KAIOS OF AOnONB. 

GOTHia Smuoou^ to bring into or out of port 
Swindle, to cheat or defraud 4»e of forbidden goods. 

faisright *»*V. «• 

Is it wicked to swindle any (met Coeen, to cheat or defraud. 
d,ing,er i, td, ing, agf^ 
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Wbbck, to ahAtter and d^Btaroj, aa a BABOAiir, to make a eontraet 
ship. i, edt ing 



-^ e^ tfi^, er— — XkAinc; to trade in goodfc 

LxAx, to drop; to admit water, aa a «, «( ing 

yeseel. 
B, ed, ing 



Pkddu^ to trayel about and aoU 

gooda. 

Yalui^ to find out the price ; to aet '• . ^ 

^ «^ ing — — ^ 

^P" ^ . JSnoBT, to twiatfrom; to obtain an j 
-8, ea, ng — thing unlawfnllj'. 

Luff, to turn the head of a ahip to ^ . 

toe wino. CbfiTRAor, to draw together ; to make 

^ > **V II mutual agreement 

Ytjkl, to wrap or roll up a aaiL , ^ 1^ 

— ^^ <4 »*V — SiiFULato, to aettle terma» or bargain. 

Un , ^ edging 1^ ed^ ing 

Gain, to get in any way. CiMMPENSAT^ to giy e aomething agree- 

1^ ed, ing able for aerrieea. 

Re , 9j edging », ed^ ing 

AeooTSvn, to reckon or value. JSofUMxaATi^ to pay back ; to reo<»n- 

>, edt ing penae. 

IntercBUMOE, to gire and take mu- «» «t ing -.^— 

tuaUy. Eseomrm^sm, to pay again; to aatiaff. 
9, d; ing ^ ed, ing 



THIBTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

The work of producing and distributing what was pro- 
duced, could not be perfected without another class of men, 
carriers. Their business is to convey goods and persons 
from place to place. At the present time, they form a large 
and useful class of men. 
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BZEBOISE I. 
KAlOa or PXE80NB AND THDfCML 



GOTHia New8» recent account; frenh inform- 
ation. 
Switch, a movable part of a rail- ^^^^ i^« 

^^^^ ™®*- SioN«A a Kign of notice. 



•man, the man — ^ssage, that which ib sent 



Mati. a companion; an officer m a ^^^^ ^ ^^^^.^^ ^^^ increaaing 

•'^^'P- ^ . , human power. 

H^LD. one who carries messages for Routk. the course or way to be passed. 

'^'. _ MARixer, one who follows the sea ; a 
rui,ry,ship ^.j^^ 

Raii^ a bolt ; a bar. Couawr, one who runs ; a pubUc mea- 

roeuL a road made of «*««*« 

' sender. 

cjojno, TAsaage^ a passing by land or water ; 

the time of passage. 

Bbaki, an instrument attached to Journky, the travel of a daj. 

wheels of cars to retard the mo*. 

LATIN. 

tion. 

man^ the man Portw, one who waits at a gate ; 

GARRi«r, one who conveys goods or ^°® ^^^ carries burdens for hire. 

persons. ^9^ 

Car, a small vehicle moved on wheels. OonDvcrar, one who directs or guides, 

man, the man " *^® '^^^^ ^^ ^ rail-road. 

Cart, a carriage with two wheels. ^^^^ * passage made for water. 

-man, a man "*^**» * ™*^ -; 

LoooMonvK, moving in place ; steam- 

FRENCH. engine placed on wheels. 

-, ^ JErpRsas, a person or vehicle sent on 

^iioiNEtfr, one who manages engines. f 

•^f . . an erranou 

MBSsENo«r, one who is sent on er- ^ . ^i. v « 

, CwnnvTATtan, the exchange of one 

Captain, ahead-man; the commander 



thing for another. 
. , . MANDottf, a command; an order. 

^ . , Post, a swift messenger ; a station. 



-office 



GREEK. 



Pilot, one who guides or leads ; the 

head-man. 

age 

'BAQOoge, the clothing and other Telegraph, that which writes at a 

things necessary in travelling. distance ; a machine for sending 
man, the man. intelligence to a distance. 
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IXEBCISEII. r 

NAXn OF QUALfTtBk 

wwHia Albkt, waichfo], briak. 



Tftuary, that may be confided in. 

Tbubtwobxht, worthy of confidence. latdt. 

. -E«*«Diwi^ hastening; appropriate in 
'"f*"^ the circnmstancet. 

.^DUBiNO, lastmg, permanent PAaaaW«, that may be paased. 

EwDJs^johUy that may be borne^ or 

continued. ChnstAnt^ continning firm ; fixed. 

¥oBcible, that may drire; strongly ' 

active. Tekomu, fall of hazard. 

Pownt/W, having much force or ^"'^^''^ ^triped ; separate or alone. 

power. ■ ^y • 

4y PuBLu?, pertaining to a state or people^ 



Bangehoim; beset with perils ; haz- -^^tb^JOBnt, knowing, skilful 

ardoua " (y 

ly 



PaoaiPT, ready to act as occasion de- Bnnamic, working with power; aet- 

mands. jy^ 
/y, ne$8, Uude al, aUy 



EXBB0I8B III. 
NAMIS OF AOnONS. 



fsamo, JouRNET, to go by day ; to pass from 

„ ^ place to place. 

Uebald, to carry or cry a message. *. . 

-#, ed^ ing ~Z, T^ ^ T 

Teuot. to coQfide in. Ihnt^rcB, to send aw»y; to tend 

, . messengers. 

m, , ,' ri; i^ -^ < *y — — 

jp I , ^nnuRB, to contmue firm. 

^ edf %ng 



FKENoa. 



FoncEy to urge, or impel onwarda 
^, ed, ing 



Travbi^ to walk ; to journey. * Bisk, to hazard, endanger. 
^ ed, ing ^ ed^ ing 
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PunajMt to seek through ; to follow Ocmiara^ to exchange, pat one tliiisg 
u an aim. in place of another. 

1, ed, ing •, ed^ ing 

Cbobs^ to pass oyer. 
'^"»- M, ed; ing 

TVantmr. to send from one pUce to P»<x™d, to go forward, advanoe. 

another. ^ ^ **^ 

■f , ed, ing, al PiauL, to put in danger, riak. 



JSxFVDJTE, to more hastilj. ^ ^ •'V 

1^ idling, ion 

Paddle, to row or plaj in the water. 

1; ed, ing Txlvgraph, to write at a distance; 

PASfl, to go bejond. to eonyej intelligence by electri- 

««, edf ing • city. 

^ edf ing 



THIRTY-SIXTH STUDY, 

SSBYANTS AND XASTBBS. * 

Servants arose with prosperity. As soon as men became 
producers and distributors, skill and wealth introduced 
servitude. The wise and strong controlled the services of 
the ignorant and weak. Servants became needful, and now 
compose a large and useful class of community. Public 
servants belong to the state, or society. 

BZBBOIBE I. 
NAMBS or PBBflOm A»rD THINOa. 
OOTHia OKLTIO, 

Slayi^ a person eabject to the will SouLLton^ one who cleans pots and 
of another. does low kitchen work. 

Did slayes exist in ancient times? 



-€ry, er, -holder — — ^ 



Gboosi; a boy; one who has chaige iS»nrBTor,one who inspects all aioiind, 
of horses. and then measnreSi 
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« 

BuTLfT, one who takes eare of bottleti Snrai^ one who waits or senres 

and then of Hquors ; a waiter. another. 

Yale^ a waiting-seryant Ataatj>ant, one who aooompanies 

Wages, hire ; what is paid for seryicea. another. 

Laokkt, a io«t-hoy, or attending ser- Janttot, one who keeps the door, es- 

▼ant. pedally of a college. 

YasmI, a boy, or serring tenant SnTiior, one who acts for or nn- 

——age another. 

Catbbsb, one who provides food. Dohebtu;, pertoining to the he 

Laxtndrbbs^ a washer-woman. household seryant 
Laundbt, the room where dothes are 

washed. oezik. 
ScaviCB^ offiee of a servant 

Mkniai^ a domestic servant of the Despot, an absolute prince^ a tpnat 

lowest order. ic, ieal, ieeUly ■ 

Ttbamt, a cruel raler. 

tea/, tealljf ■ 

RuLtfr, one who goyems. 

BZSBOISE II. 
MAHn or QUALITIES. 

wyrmo, latqt. 

Sbt, avoiding, fearful of being ap- 
proached. Negligent, careless or heedless. 
Are birds shj ? AbvBivit, giving offense, or making an 

gr, ut iU ^^ o^ t^^y thing. 

Canrotfi^, bowing servilely. ^V 

insoLENT, contemptuous, overbeannst. 

SEEVtM, pertaimng to a slave. 
Bbm, livel y, quick of motion. CbnTEiiPTuatu; scornful, apt to despise. 

^» Haughtt, proud, arrogant 

FRENCH. ly .____ 

Aijer4 watchful, nimble and ^gtlant impuntNT, not modest bold of words. 

YiGiLfln^ watchful, or circumspect ^t ce — 

AiTEstive, reaching to ; heedful Bxjd^ rough, unpolished. 

Cot, quiet and shy. — «•, est, ty, nese 



•^ est Serviob(i5/0, that which does service ; 

Menio/, pertaining to a servant ; low. usefuL 
YALuoMe, of much worth. Offiowus, forward in obliging. 
O61JGIN0, doing favors. Austere, sour and harsh ; severe. 
/y Uy, ly 
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IZEBOIBB III. 
NAXlg OV AOnONS. 

* oonna €kmouxi>, to send to; to order. 

«, ed^ ing 

SoauB. to rub hard witli any thing Qain, to obUin by induatry. 

ooarse ; to clean by scrubbing. j ^ ^^ 

Does the eook scrub her kettles! 
«, td, ing i-ATUi. 

Ahvsitt to use illy. 



OILTia 



•9, edging 



FBXMCB. 



„ Seryb, to keep ; to wait upon another. 
Tabet, to stopL to stay. , . '^ 
' . . ^ [ », ^ ««^ 

^ «^ %ng InmucEt to lead in ; to persuade. 

Rub, to move along the surface ; to ^ ^ 

dean by nibbbg with somethiog. ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^, 

Sy ed, tng , . 

Nbqubot, to omit by earelessneaai 
», ed, ing 

5«fTET. to inspect on all sides, and ^'"^'^ point straigh t; to show. 

then measure. '» ^ *'*^ 

^ . Rule, to govern or control. 

Cateb, to humor appetite ; to proyide "71 ^ ^ **^ ', 

food. -*^' * *' ^* '""^ 

», ed, ing ^^^^ 

Obey, to comply with the commands 

of another. Ttbaknizb, to act as a tyrant 
», ed, ing «, ed, ing 



THIRTY-SB VENTH STUDY. 

PBOTEOTOBS AND ENE1CIE3. 

Mai)*, engaged at lawful pursiiits, soon found an enemy 
in man, and felt his need of protection. A new division 
took place. Protectors arose, whose business it was to 
guard the persons, properties and homes of men. Thi^ 
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class of men have grown into vast dimensions in modem 
tunes. Suoh are soldiers, sailors, policemeti, tucUdimen, fire- 
men smd jailers. 



BXBBOIBK I. 



NAIOB OP PSBSONS AND IBINOk 



GOTHIO. 

Drum, an instrument corered with 

skin at each end. 

er, one who 

Bludokon, a stout stiek loaded at one 

end. 
Tramp, a step ; a heavy tread as of 

horsemen. 
MvsTJBB, a gathering of troops. 
RiFUi^ a kind of gnn. 
Flag, something spread ; an ensign. 
Dntx, a small dagger. 
Truo^ a suspension of arms ; a respite. 

oiLna 

Club, a stick heayy at one end. 
CuDOKL, a kind of stick used for 

beating. 
Disk, a kind of dagger. 

f to stab with a dirk. 

ed, ing 

Triogbb, the catch in a pistol or 

musket. 
Clatmobi^ a large sword used \>j the 

Highlanders of Scotland. 
Moat, a ditch round a casUe. 
Hatoo^ waste ; wild destruction. 

- FRENCH. 

SoiDMT, one who is paid for military 

services. 
y 



InFAjniry, foot soldiers. 
Ekkut, not a friend ; a foe. 
Gauntlet, an iron glove. 
Bailiff, a kind of polieeman. 
BailivncK, the bounds of a bailiff's 

authority. 
Captain, a head or chief officer. 
ey, ship 

CuAMPton, one who undertakes % 
combat for another. 
•ahip 



Corporal^ the lowest officer of a troop 
of infantry. 

Colons/, the chief officer of a regi- 
ment. 

cy, ahip 

Mail, a net- work or coat of steel. 

Dagger, a short sword like a knife. 

Battli; a beating ; a combat 

Scout, one who listens ; one sent be- 
fore an army. 

Rout, the dispersion of troops in bat- 
tle. 

"Hoffiage, one delivered to an enemy 
as a pledge. 

Fraca8» a noisy quarrel 

Halbert, a kind of spear. 

Frat, a broil or quarreL 

Af 

Sentin«/, belonging to one who per- 
ceives ; a soldier on guard. 

Triujcph, a victory. 

— — «Z, aUy ' — 
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GowAnt one who tarnt tho book; a Linn; 

fearful man. 

MuTiNT, a rifling against anthoritj.ae AdkooI, the chief oommjinder of a 

seamen. fleet. 

SuraMSDtR, a giving up ; a yielding^ i^ ty, 9kip 

^itQAQEmeni, the act of laying on ; a Cohyot, attendance for defense. 

conflict Aonof% the act of doing ; a battle. 

GAaTUDGi^^ a case holding a charge Nat^, an assemblage of ships; a fleet 

for a gun. Misst^, something sent; a weapon 

ICassaohi; slaughter of one or more that is thrown. 

in cruelty. REOtmm^, that whioh goToms ; a body 

Absenal, a depository for arms ; prao- o^ soldiers. 

tice or art of bringing in. Lmiov, a collection; a body of in£Ni* 

GAYo/ry, practice belonging to the ^* 

horse ; body of horse soldiers. ^ «ry — ~— 



PoLicx, a body of city officers. Ghaiifion, one who fights a single 
MiLiTART, pertaining to soldiers; the combat 

armed force. «Wp 

Dart, a kind of dagger. AdvxBMrjf, one who is opposed. 

OomBAT, a beating against ; a fight Lahoe» a long spear. 

Unaiveer, one skilled in designing. C7otinjor, a struggling together; acom- 



-*ng 



bat 



iS^iSiON, a mark ; colors of a military PaivATBKa, a pirate ship of war. 

band. Afmavmov, that which fortifies; 

— * «y, -bearer, military stores. 

TiOKet, a guard placed in front of an AdjUTAsn, one who helps; a military 

army. officer. 

PoKiAKD, a pointed sword like a dag- HuLniA, the body of soldiers enrolled 

ger. but not engaged. 

Garabink, a short gun used by horse- Crroie/, a city fortress. 

men. Liotob, one who strikes; a Roman 
Rapieb, a short sword used in thrust- officer. 

ing. 

BZXBOIBB II. 

NAXn OF QnAUTDES. 
OELTia VSMXfOIL 

Daunt/«<^ without fear or timidity. Gallant, gay, splendid or noblei 

UnDAJjurred, haying no fear or weak' ly -^«— 



neas. Uh l not 
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FisBOi^ wild, mahio^ 
-«r, eff, ly, nesa 



Banoimiuv red ; warm or ardenL 

ary, blood j — — 
CaoiLaffetnu, hsTing much heart; braya. 
MAana^ beloDging to arms; noble. 
Unreuaning, not jielding to 

feeling; craeL 
Miutory, pertaining to soldienL 
Mabuh^ belonging to the 



LATHr. 

FuEiouB, foil of madness ; fierce. 

/y, neg9 

Oautioub, warj, watchful. 
ifiTSXFiD, not trembling with fear; 
bold. 



Oomwweni, tnttiaf^ or rdjii^ ^<V^ 

fiillj. 

'j^«* 

YiGiL«ii; wakefuL 



Injmeal, not friendlj; boattUi 
JtuxomAble, that does not yisld to 

prayer; unjteldln^ 
JBfnciEaT, prodneing effeeta; poWM^ 

/y 



In. 



not- 



Hoerife; belonging to an enemy. 

i^y 

Cmuud, made civil; redaimedfroii 
barbarism. 



S X ■ B I 8 



III 



XAMB €fw Aonom. 



OOIHICI 



TsAXP, to tread heavily. 
Do horses tramp heavily f 

s, edging 

TaAMFU^ to tread under. 

•, ed, ing 

MoBTKB, to gather troops togetiier for 
exercise. 

«, edf ing 

Boom, to rash with a lond and vio- 
lent noise. 



wg 



Clatteb, to make a confused noise. 

«, ed, ing 

Rarsagk, to plnnder or pillage. 

9, ed, ing 

Slash, to strike or cat violently and 
At random. 
0d, ing 



JBnaou^ to write in a roll for serviM^ 

», edging 

Tbadt, to draw aloqg ; to drill or fit 

for dnty. 

f , ed, ing 

^GHiBvi; to finish, to aeoomplish. 

9, ed, ing, meni 

DAjrr, to shoot or move quickly. 

M, ed^ ing 

ComBATf to baat against; to fight. 

1^ edf ing 

Root, to break the ranks of troops. 

1, edging 

GuABO, to protect or defend. 

^ ed, tng 

Oonwnn, to bring within limits ; to 

imprison. 

», edf ing 
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ImnuMKf to pat in ft piuon or jail. ijitik. 

^ edf ing^ meni — ^ 

MamaorIi to sUraghter eniell j. CoiryoT, to Attend on for defensa 

M, ed, ing — - «^ ed, ing — 

Skxeiobb, to throw ; to combat lightly. Capitu^«; to give up the head ; snr- 

§, edf ing —^-^ render on conditiona, 

Battle to beat ; to combat fiercely. *, «^ ing > 

i; edf ing Struggle, to Btriye and make g^reat 

AffuamBi, to Bubmit or gire up. efforts. 

1^ «t ing ^ m( wi^ 

Yamquub, to overcome. /nvADi^ to come into; to enter as an 

<, ed, ing < enemy. 

CbrnmsB, to seek with; to oyeroome. ^ «t *«^ 7- 



-a, edf ing — — > PrcTEOr, to cover before ; to shield. 



J?« ^ s^ edf ing h «< i^ 

Makwi^at^ to arrange in order. Cobrce, to urge together ; to restrain. 

9f edf ing ^ ^ ing 

/nTRKVon, to cut in ; to fortify with CompRi^ to force together. 

A ditch. », ed ing 

«, edf ing — ^ EeoKVrt, to repair by new supplier 

J^JROACB, to hook in; to enter upon s, ed^ ing 

another's rights. i2«PRi88, to crush. 

a , edf ing — — e a, edf ing — — 
Yauvt, to boast of oneselt Assault, to leap on ; to attack yio- 
1^ edf ing, er lently. 



Spoil, to pull asunder ; to seize tIo- », ed, ing 

lenUy. i>0rEAT, to overthrow. 
edf ing a^ edf ing 



De ^ j; edf ing Yoluntebb, to go into military .service 

FoRTt/^, to make strong ; to surround of one's own accord. 

with defenses. «, edf ing 

— , eaf edf ing 



THIRTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

8TBBBT FOLK. 

Many of the human race have no settled employment. 
They are irregular traders or carriers, and pass most of their 
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time in the street London contains some thirty thousand 
of this class. Such are street cleaners, hawkers, shotvmen^ 
street musicians, costermongers and potterers. 

EZBSCISSI. 
NAMES OF PXRSONS AND THOrGfl. 

«KWHia Hablsquin, a buffoon or merrj- 

TT 1. -.. , * andrew who plays tricks. 

Hawxxh» one who offers goods for «• t j i . * . 

r\^ . * Frtomw, one who deals in fruit : a 

sale by outcry. i. u # * -x «"«',• 

rt V 11 ^ .. ji hawker of fmit. 

CosTEBMONon, one who sells fruit and r\ t ^ «. 

X ui • XI. X X OUTOET, a vehement callinff. 

yegetables in the street *, ., ,- * 

^ ,^ , . „ , - Mboreamt, a Tile wretch. 

OuioAsr, one who is. expelled from 

society. latdt. 

FBXNCH. 

MuBioion^ one who sings or performs 
BufvooN, a low mimic. on an instrument of music 



-ery Street- 



Lbgxbdsmaik, sleight of hand; deeep- JmsB, a person who is pven to 
tiye trickery. pranks; a buffoon. 

EZSB0I8X II. 
VAXES OF QUAIJTOES. 

GOTBia LATnr. 

Paltbt, ragged ; vile. Vile, base or worthless. 

r, ett, ly, nest 



MiRmuible, wretched, poor. 
i^ASBD^ brought low ; mean. 06soene, filthy, disgusting. 

i>M6D8TiNG^ offensive to the taste ; *^y» ****•» h 

odious. 0diou8» hatefuL 

PRIED^ compassionated. . ^^testo^^^, that which is hatefuL 

Wn Infamous wicked in the extreme 



-'y 
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IXBBCI8I III. 

vAMBi OF Aonom. 

MVBIG. LATIir. 

fiAWi[;toMllgood.b7piibli«otiter7. j>«„. to loathe or Ute. 

^^«V ^^ing 

iBKNOB. OonnosEMkrE, to pity or feel for an- 

0«T, to utter with a loud Toiee; to other. 

caUont ^^^^^ 

— 4& ed. ing AUxtuxe, to leseen, as sorrow. 

DuQTm, to offend the taste. ^ ** *^ 

9t edt ing 



Pirr, to feel grief for one who is 
wretched. Ifncic^ to imitate^ to mock. 
«t ing ' 9, 9d,wg,ry 



THIBTY-NINTH STUDY. 

TAGBABTS. 

As soon as society is established, a class of men spring 
up, known as vagrants. They live on the labors of others. 
This class includes beggars^ vagabonds^ pidqpockets, burglars^ 
gamblers^ waguAans^ oanjwrers and divmers. They are fonnd 
in all countries. 

BZBB0I8B I. 

BAxn or raBBoiiB ahd tbuxqa, 

GOTBia BuBO^afv 4mo who entera a house to 

steal 
BoBBtfr, one who seises what is an- y 

other's hj foree. GAXBLSBy one who gaoi«% or plsyi 

Are robbers eommoB in soeia^ f for money. 

■y — — BsGoor, one who li yes by asking; 



. — y — 

BoYtfr, one who wanders about ; a y^ /y 

'o^^*^' Waito^ a rod nsed by oonjuresSi 
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c^'oc (htuvmtr, one who UTokes tho aid of 

Qtve, tUt which holds; fetten for "P"*" ^ ^^ wonderful things 

theieg& Ihnxer, one who pretends to tell 

QuABui^ a bnwl or pettj fight • fi>tare things by the aid of spiritt 

DiBTUBB«r, one who perplexei^ aa- 

Fku>n, one who is guilty of a erime Q^nvnn, one who strikes against; 

against the state. one who makes anothw frngry; 

y, «M TvQiLut, one who boxes; a filter. 

YAQMoni, one who goes from jdaee to ^^ppaoBBicif, reproaeh, infamy. 

place begging or stealing. Cm.FBn^ one conyicted of crime 

cy — — ^ Aisoir, the crime of honse-bnming. 

Tor«r, one who drinks to excess; a OomnoMMATE, on* who is leagoed 

sot with others 

Bnoand, a mountaineer, or pinnderar. ^ 

ToAcaer, one who steals game. AvDAcity, boldness^ impudenceu 

HAKAuiMr, one who plnnders. Cumi; an offense against law. 

PiGABooN, one who plmiders; a pirate. Cbudiai^ one aeensed or goilty of 

^cooMFUCK, an associate in gnilt crime 

/fRPoeioB, one who imposes npon Asnnci^ a dcTice or injorioos plan. 

another. 

Chain, a series of united linksi avMO. 

I'ATiN. Hagic^ an art bj which men pretend 

VA«A6«id; a wanderw; a yagrant to dow onders. 

going from ]dace to plaoe. **^ ^ -^ 

SXXB0I8B II. 

KAIOES or QUALRDBk 

vuvcH. CmrAjNej descrying censore. 

SoAHDALOM^giying offense; disgrace- Ckpmifl/, relating to crime. 

fill in character. *^ 

ly PraruQ ATE, dashed or nuned in 



morala 
LAtnSm 



^ 



Opnowaoui, reproachfal, infamons. -OffBAyxD^ eompt 

ly , ns8$ OfooBAXi^ hard; impenitent 

InrAmam, not being in gdod report; ^ 



bad. Ga£loi», hard ; unfeeling; 

.10 
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BZBBOIBB III. 

ITAMXl OP A<|pON8. 
OOIBia VKEirOH. • 

Rahback, to plunder completely. Akatl, to leap tipon ; to mttAok inHh. 
Did the thief raaiaok the house I yiolenoe. 

fld> tny ■ 1^ edt ing, er 

KiDNAF, to Bteal children; to cany AItack, to iastem upon; to laU vfom 
away a person by force. with force. 

«d; infff er m, ed, ing 

Pldndsb, to spoil, or pillage. AlLomEf to tempt to ; to lead astray. 

edf ing, er ■ * , «dl ing - 

Boa^ to take from another with force. Chain, to fasten with a chain. 

•, ed, ing, «r 9, ed, ing 

Jkib, to sw^, or mock. Etk , ^ td^ ing — ^^ — ■ 

1^ td, ing UUsuiU, to pot on handcoffik 

i>0OOT, to lead into a snare. 9, td^ ing 



— f , ed, ing Banteb, to play upon, jeer. 

Bio^ to flik in charity. 9, ed, ing 

9, ed, ing Tauht, to reproach, ridicule. 

StbolL) to roTC about ; to wander on 9, ed, ing 

foot. 
9, ed, ing 



LATIK. 



OILTXCL 



DwT&OT, to pull down; to ruin in 
any way. 

PnnEB, to spoil; to steal in small ^ ^ ing, er 

quantities. ConjuRE, to call or summon by a 

-9, edi ing, er sacred name ; to work magic. 



— * 

JZWiBBZZu^ to filch or steal secretly. ^ ^ ing 



'9, ed, ing Divnn^ to foretell ; conjecture by srt 



Pillage, to strip or peel. g^ ^ i^g. 



-9, ed, ing, er — TVoimorbbs^ to pass across ; to yioUte 

QuAaBKL, to engage in a petty fight ]|^^, 

9, ed, ing ■■ 9, ed, ing, ion ■ 
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FORTIETH STUDY. 

AT.wnffiny and almohxbs. 

The poor are foimd in every society. Age, disease and 
misfortune cast many upon the charities of the world. 
Almsmen exist as a class of society, and are provided for 
by the benevolence of man. Such are worthy paupers^ 
aimsmen and inmates of hospitals and asylxuns. 

IXEBOISS I. 

vamu or iexngs oe FBsom. 

ooima PAUPn, a poor p«non; one who 

, lives on the town. 
Laok, want» need. ^^^ ____^ 

nxKOB. Pmrny, want of property; extreme 

^ poTerty. 

PoTXKTT, want of the means of sub- ^^^^ indigent; ileedy. 

sistence. .^^nu€ 

Inmewnee, state of want BnnnrAoior, one who makes ehari- 

GHAaiTT, good-will; alms giyen to table gifts to the public. 

the needy. en ___ 

FonTUN^ the good or ill of Hfe. Donor, one who gires or bestows 

""** favors; a benefactor. 

iiAnif 

AsTLuii, safe from epoil ; a place of 
Hosrara/, a building for the sick or ref age ; a place of reliel 
poor. 

XXBBOIBB IX» 

KAMSB OF QDlUIOBk 

IBXROH. LATIN. 

DeBJsam, put out of order. HBOnrr, pressing with necessity. 

CoAMTTAble, liberal in giving to the - — = — /y, ey 

poor. /noiosMT, destitute of property. 

Un , not — hf ^ 
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NaonsnoiM, yery needy. InsAxm, not sound; deranged. 

DeBfnxvTK, fonaken ; in great want ittf 

DflBEETKD^ wholly forsaken. Fortumatb, favored with gooda 

/nnuc, not firm ; weak. Un , not 

it^ 

BXEB0I8B III. 
NAXB OF A0TION8. 

ooiHxa Gbant, to giye, or bestow. 

Lack, to want^ or need. 

9, ed, ing latin. 

CKLtio, Sueoon, to help or aid in any way. 

Hkut, to lend aid ; to strengthen. *» ^ *^ 

, gj lf[g Assist, to stand under ; to help. 

«; edf ing 

'*"'°°- Aid, to give aid or assistance. 

ReuxvEf to free from any care or «, tfdl ifig 

evil. MEUoaa^e, to make better, improve. 
■9f ed, ing — », «4 ing 



AuKUOBATK, to improvc, to make flfwppLT, to fill up ; to furnish what is 

better. , wanted. 

Sf ed, ing, ion — r—-*, ed, ing 

/mpoRTUNE, to bear on ; to ask ur- A/word, to yield ; to grant 

gently. ^ «t *^ 



-8, edf ing D«ucrt, to forsake, abandon. 



DeRAJxoK, to put out of order. ^ «i ing 

FORTY-FIRST STUDY, 

THB TKA.GHBBB AND THE TATTGHT. 

Producers, distributors, carriers, servants, protectors, 
and even street-folk, vagrants and almsmen, need instruc- 
tion. Teachers arise, and form one of the most important 
classes of society. Their ohject is to train the mind. This 
class includes the teacher, aiUhor and minister. Some minia- 
ters have names given by the State, as well as by the Church. 
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ZXB0I8X I. 
NAXn or THIN6& 



GOTHia JjEorvBer, one who reads dueounes. 

^ , , , PuBLisHtfr, one who makes known 

PABfiOir, lord of the hying ; the mm- ^ bli 1 

Uter of thi parish. LJ»«°tiIat whieh Uread. 

Are parsons known as sach m the , . 

Bible J "• **'^ 

pBxACH«r, one who diseourses in pnb- latin. 

_„ ^, , PAstor, one who feeds : a minister of 

WANn, a small rod. xu u v 

^ the church. 



CXLTia 



-al 



"Moiisier, one who steers or guides ; a 
Dbuid, one who taught under the chief servant in church or sUte. 
oak ; a priest among the Celts. y 



M, ic, teal, ism, ess Rwrfor, one who rules; the minister 

ypgy^iH. ^^ ^ parish in the Episcopal 

Church. 

Clveot, those who have their calling Cukatk, one who has the care of souls ; 

hy lot ; ministers of the church. an under minister in the Episcopal 

Peblate, one elevated ; a minister of Church. 

a high order, as a bishop. cy 



teal, ieally Tutor, one who defends ; one who in- 

Yioar, a person who acts for anotlier structs. 

in the Christian ministry. CAsntna/, one on whom things hinge; 

age — — ^ a minister of a high order in the 

Dean, the head of a corporation ; the Romish Church. 

second minister in rank in a dio- Doctor, one who teaches ; one who is 

cese. qualified to teach in a high degree. 

ety - al, ate 

Abbe, a father ; a kind of monk. ProFEssor, one who discovers and 

ets shows publicly ; a public teacher. 

CBAPLAtn^ a minister of a chapeL ^» *^»ft *'* 



•ey, ship * Ooadjxjror, a fellow-helper. 



\J«aer, a door-keeper ; an under Beev%, shortness. 

teacher. Pupil, a youth ; a scholar. 

Copt, a resemblance. <»^«, state of being a scholar 

ToiTB, a going round, a circuit. or ward. 
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TunoAffe, state of goording ; protec- ArehvusoPf a chief oveneer; a metro- 

tioD. ^ politan biBhop. 

Skqu^, that which followa rie 

ProcuMAtum, the thing proclaimed ; Pops, father ; the head of the Romiah 

official notice. Church. 

JKp ^ the thing or act of ry, Uh, hhly 

J)e , the thing or act of Apostut, one sent on a missioo. 

A e , the thing or act of thip 

^LOQuenM; speaking out ; the art of ProPHsr, one who speaks of the 

speaking so as to move. future ; an inspired person. 

Enrror, one who superintends the pub- icalf icaUy 

licatton of a book or paper. EvA^Q'SLttt^ one who announces good 

AiTTOor, one who increases or brings things ; a sacred writer op pread&er. 

into being ; the maker of a book. BecvERuatie, a person consecrated to 

«A«p, ««« the ministry. 

Benefice, a church living. ai^ aUy 

Insmnoror, one who builds up; a Monk, a man who retires from the 

teacher. world and devotes himself to re- 

«»u^ ligion. 

PaBSBTTiB, one who is old ; a ruling Uh — 

or teaching officer in the church. Theme, a subject on which one writes 

ton or speaks. 



BXXB0I8B II. 
If AMES OF QUALITIES. 



FRENGB. Accurate, taking eare of; exaet 

/y, neu 



Karratiys, apt to relate stories ; of r 

the nature of a narrative. „ « i j j. <> i 

.- ^ X 1 • 1. 1 J i_ jEtplicit, unfolded ; open and dear. 

ifiTELLio^n/, takmg hold ; knowmg. . ^ 



4y, ce 



In- 



8«T£iuV rigid, harsh. m^pitvEsod. proT«d from prMtiM; 
Olerioo^ pertaining to the clergy. j 



lATSK, DUnscTt marked o£^ dearlj defined. 

Apt, fit> ready. ^y, ««« 

CfonMOt, set right or straight /n— 
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Stsiot, Btretehed ; leyerelj nice. Concfjmve^ shutting tip ; final. 

Zy, neUf ure EMmeni^ high in favor. 

jSLoqubnt, speaking so as to moye. ly 



4y 2>iffrxN0ui8H«(( elevated bj fine qual- 



ABovMenttUive, of the nature of argn- ities. 

ment ImpRMmve, eapable of making an im« 
Erudits, instructed^ learned. pre^sion. 

ton Itxn KBAfi/, travelling. 

SuAsive, tending to persuade. HoaTATory, of the nature of an ez- 

Per hortation. 

D»> 



SugQtsfnY^ tending to excite thought obkek. 

Plau8i6/«, that may gain favor. Ajxfstohie, pertaining to an apostle. 

YzsmaUe, -worthy of veneration, or a^ty ^-^— 

honor. BvAVQKLicai, belong to an evangelist 

Docmsal, pertaining to what is OaraoDox, correct in doctrine. 

taught ; instructive. -y 

Edrorio/, belonging to an editor. Heter , other than correct in 

PersuxsrvZf power of moving others doctrine. 

to action. DiDAcrte, adapted to teach, 
ly, ne98 "Pouaiie, warlike ; disputations. 

EXERCISE III. 
NAIOBI OF ACnONS. 

GOTHia TaADf, to exercise in some way. 

«, fdl ing, er 

SiiATTEB, to smack and make a noise ; publish, to make known publicly. 

to speak with litUe knowledge. ^^ ^^- 

Do wise men smatter f Jj^^k^ to read a discourse; to in- 
«, ed, %ng, er ^^^^^^ ^^ discourse. 

FRKNCH. »» ^ ***9 7 

Question, to ask questions. 

OoFT, to imitate in any way. «, «^ i ny, er 

es, ed, ing, er 

tTsBXR, to introduce a person or i^tin. 

^YM, Ccmaimxieate, to make common; to 



^ ^ i^g impart knowledge. 



PaAT, to ask good or ill ; to suppli- », «t ing 

eate God. Narbate, to tell or rehearse. 

edt ing *, ^ tny — 
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ConLECTf to make right 

9, ed, ing — 

^LDOiDATi; to Bhine from ; to make 
plain. 

if ed, ing, ion 

FroGUOM, to tell openly, publiah. 

a, ed, ing 

De — 



Sx- 
JU- 



-, «, ^ *ng 
-, «, «^ ing 
-, *, ed, ing 
',9,ed, ing 



"RwjttEf to repeat 
■^ ed; ing 



ProMULOATi; to publish openly. 

1, ed, ing 

Renmx, to take up again. 

8, ed, ing 

SmPUFT, to make simple or plain. 

es, edf ing 

SugQtsTf to carry under; to hint 

«, ed, ing 

J^dBPOUND, to set out ; explain. 

», ed, ing 

EoiFT, to build ; to instruct 

«, ed, ing 

AduoKiSBf to warn gently. 
e s, ed, ing 



Compoa, to arrange thought in laor 
guage. 

«, ed, ing, itian 

PtfTBUADK, to move to action. 

i, ed, ing 

i>t»TiNGUiBH, to separate and declare. 

s, ed, ing 

Misjsfer, to serre; to serye in the 
gospel. 

8, ed, ing 

/itsmuoT, to build inwardly; to im- 
part knowledge. 

9, ed^ ing 

jSbucATX, to lead out; to train the 
body or mind. 

9, ed, ing 

GBKEK. 

^A^QELize, to instruct by preaching 
the gospel. 

9, ed, ing 

ProPHEST, to announce a thing before- 
hand. 

9, ed,4ng 

CateoEOS^ to teach by the yoice ; to 
instruct by questions. 

9, ed, ing, itm, %9t ' 



FOBTY-SBCOKD STUDY. 



ABTISTB* 



The cultivation of taste is one of the finest aims of teach- 
ing, and is best accomplished hy works of the fine arts — 
poetry^ musicy painting^ sculpture, engraving and architecture. 
Artists form an important division of teachers. 
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ZIB0I8S I. 



KAMI8 or 1HIN08.- 



€K>THia 

Slub, a mark, in mosio oonoecting 
notea. 

Does a alar require us to ling the 
notes as one t 
Scald, a singer or poet among the 

Scandinayiana 
Waltz, a kind of danoe; a kind of 
music. 

oklucl 

Babd, a song ; a composer and singer 
of songa 



Ballad, a simple story. 
-maker, -nnffer 



Madbioai^ a love-poem. 
Craton, a kind of pencil. 
Scroll, a spiral ornament. 
Lunt; a stringed instrument 
Firi; a small pipe used as a wind in- 
strument 
Ltbe, a stringed instrument 
iCf teal 

latin. 

Art, strength ; the practice of himian 
skill. 



PDROon, a wild kind of music per- 
formed on the bagpipes. 

QuAYKB, a thrill ; a musical shake or 
yibration. 

VEENCB. 

AaTi'sf, one skilled in art| as poetry, 
music, painting. 

ie, teal, ieally 

Paint, a substance that colors. 

er 

GRAver, one who cuts letters or fig- 
ures on wood or metal ; a tooL 

En , one who cuts into wood 

or metaL 

Medallion, a large medaL 

Clef, a character used on a staff of 
musia 

Rondo^ a kind of poetry or music 
that turns upon itsel£ 

Lay, a plaint 

Bis/«r, a dark brown pigment 

10* 



t<an 



Poet, one who makes or creates ; the 

author of a poem. 
ry, thing made by a poet; a 

composition in verse. 

ie, teal, ieally 

ScuLP/or, one who carves on wood 

or stone. 
' lure, the thing sculptured ; art 

of carving on wood or. stone. 
PicTURB, that which is painted; a 

representation in colors. 
Music, an agreeable combination of 

sounds. 

a/, ally, tan 

Un , not 

Organ, the largest of wind instm« 

ments of music 

pipf, -tone 

Cym^KL, a dish-like instrument of 

music, played by striking two of 

them together. 



% 
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DtfsoNAiwtf, diMord of somidfl. Mblodt, the sweetness of song; a 

CanaovAnee, concord of sounds. succession of sweet sonnd& 

Jiem>«Anee^ a retdrn of sound ; re- Piombnt, a paint 

sounding. 
(7<mooRD, an sgreemeot of sounds. 

anee ^—^-^ Dkama, a poem representing a pio- 

Z><sooaD, a disagreement of sounds. ture of life which is acted. 

ance tie, tical^ tieaUy 

/mpRXsston^ a mark; stamp; edition Comsdt, a village song; a dramatic 

of a book. poem representing the laughable 

Pfrspixmve, seeing through ; pertain- passions. 

ing to distance in pictures. an 



Odb, an irregular poem. JSutoj, a complaint ; a sorrowfiil 

Epic^ a poem haying a great hero for poem. 

its subject TaAGXDT, ihe great song ; a dramatic 

Posif, a composition in musical Ian- poem representing great actorsL 



guage or verse. an 



Style, the mode of art Milodj, a honej-song; a succession 

Habmomt, agreement of sounds. of sweet sounds. 



XXBBOIBS II. 
NAICES OF QUAUmES. 
GOTHIC. LATIN. 

Stunbd, sung or played in a gliding 2>y„ouLT, not easj to be done. 

^^J^^' PioTORtW, pertaining to pictures. 

Tbilm^ warbled or vibrated. Pioruaicd; a painted resemblance. 

LnfEo^ composed of Ilnea 
Aquatimt, water-tint; engraving by 
BBiLLiant, bright ; splendid. aqua fortia 

/y HABMONtc, pertaining t • harmony ; 

Antique, the quality of the ancient musical. 

flchooli of art; ancient —-——a/, ally 

AaTisTfc, pertaining to art ; agreeable In , not 

to art. IH'ssoNAn^ disagreeing in sounds; 

•a/, ally harsh. 



ffnoEAYBd, cut or sculptured on wood, (hngovAnt, agreeing in sound ; smooth 
stone or metal. to the ear. 
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YiBftATory, the qualitj of yibratiiig ; 

trembliDg. 

ScuLPTURid^ earred or engrsyed. Mxlodioim, of the nature of a honeyed 

GHOBD«d^ finished with strings, as a soog ; agreeable to the ear. 

lyra Tbao»V, pertaining to a great '»6ng 

I^EPioted, painted ; deseribed. or tragedy. 

SXSB0I8B III. 

MAiCEs or Acriovs. 

GOTHia QuoTK, to Cite from an author. 

RrcB, to eat ; to eat in lines, to form "Z ** ^ *"^ ' 
figures on metal. -FttGRAVE, to scratch ; to cut figures 

Does the engraver etch f ' ^" "^^^^^ ^*' '*^^"*- 



LATIN. 



Jangix» to sound discordantlj. 

9, ed, ing 

SLfia, to sing or play glidingly. Vibrate, to swing in ware-like 
«, edj inff ^— tremblings. 



WAi;r^ to dance a waltz. a, ed^ ing 

9^ «d^ ingt er Chord, to string. 

Trill^ to warble or yibrate the *, ed^ ing 

Toice. Stipple, to engrave by dots. 
8, ed, ing », «rf, ing 



OELTia 



PiCTURR, to paint representations. 
Sf edf ing — — 



Tdiole, to feel a thrilling sharp sound. -Accord, to agree, liarmonize. 

d, ing *, «^ ing ' 

J^tnBoss, to produce raised figure& Depict, to paint froiu ; form a like- 

e^ ed, ing ness. 

QuATBB, to trill or shake vibratingly. ^ «4 ing 



-8, edf ing Harmonu^ to cause to combine mu- 
sically. 

l^AiL, to cut o^ and then narrate Dasion, to sit ; to draw the outline 

minutely. of a picture. 

«, id; ing «, ed^ ing 

.^tcHASE, to work in some design in Delineate, to line out ; to outline^ 

low relief. draft 
^ ed, itig «, ed, ing 
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FORTY-THIRD STUDY. 

POIJTICIANB. 

« 

Government is necessarj to restram man in society. 
The state is to be kept in order. For this purpose, a body 
of men exist, known as politicians. Their business is to 
preserve the rights of men by wise laws, and government 

BXEBOISE I. 

VAXES OF THnroa. 

GOTHia DuTT, a tax on goods imported. 

/mPoST, a tax or dntj paid on goods 
Plat, an even piece of ground. imported, 

-^-/orm, a flat model; a ground- ^^^^^^ ^^, ^y^^^ ^^ ^y^ 

work; a constitution. ^^ something set; money imposed 

FRENCH. on citizens to support the state. 

Townthip 

PoucT, the kind of management of Qounty 

pubtic affairs zftote 

Herald, one who thrusts ; an officer j^oad 

who bears messages. ^isessob, one who fixes ; one who 

jy, H e yalues and lays on tax. 

PouTte^ the science of government 



•iatif alf-ally 



LATIN. 



i>«BATi^ a strife in words. Yoivr, one who yotes^ or chooses 

Harangue, a loud exhortation. another. 

/Su/frage, asking under; the right GovERNmeiO, the exereise of rule or 

of voting ; body of votes. supreme power. 

Gauou8» a meeting of caulkers; a LBGisLATurtf, the body of men who 

meeting of citizens. make and repeal laws. 

Pastt, a body of men united in opin- Juniciafy, the branch of government 

ion in opposition to others. that explains and applies law. 

g f tan — >- JSgKfmive, the power in the state tliat 

Ballot, a ball used in voting. administers the government 

Trkatt, an arrangement to settle dis- Camdidatr, one arrayed in white; 

putee ; negotiation. one who oompetes for an office. 
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CkmvMMnian, the aet of coming toge- Teduti^ payment made in acknow- 

ther; an aasemblage of men. ledgment of subjection. 

• — €d — Colixctar, one who collects ; a tax- 

AuEN, another; one belonging to gatherer. 

another country. BiATUftiet, the part of politics that 
MxoisR, cut off; a tax laid on articles treats of the strength of nations. 

produced and consumed in a conn- JSleowt, one who has power to elect 

try. ^ al 

BZEB0I8B II. 

nucEB or QUAunxB. 

iBBTOH. SzEccnvef that which execntee; 

power of control. 
TaxoWs, that may be taxed. TaiBurafy, paying tribute ; subordi- 

CvsToif ary, according to custom ; ha- ^^^^ 

DituaL TATBiotic, pertaining to a patriot; 
IkBATobU, that may be discussed. f^i ^f devotion to Uie public good. 

Loco/, belonging to place ; limited. EhEcnve, depending on choice. 

BscaoKol, belonging to a section of a LEGisLAxtw; giving or enacting laws. 

country or party. Cotbupt, broken together ; unspund. 



LATIN. 



-«r, edf ible 



SincEKEj without wax ; pure. 

NatIiw; produced by nature ; bom in fy, ity 

the place. Nationo/, belonging to a nation or 

FoKDGNy of another nation ; alien. people ; public. 



Statutimi/, belonging to statistics^ or iiy 

the resources of nations. AmbTnou8f going about to solicit 

JuDiou/, pertaining to justice. votes ; desirous of power. 



-ly ly 



XXBOISB III. 
NAMB or ACnONB. 



nxKCB. DEBATE, to beat from ; to strive in 

words. 

^iiinjL» to make void. ^ «4 «*V» "" ^~~" 

if edt ing Haran gue» to speak aloud, exhort- 



Bailot, to vote by balls; to elect ing an assembly. 
9, ed, ing ^ «, ed^ ing, er- 
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LATIN. 

VouataU, to name; to appoint for 
election. 

1^ ed, ing 

Elect, to choose from; to select 

*, ed, ing, of, ion ■ 

YoTi^ to wish ; to choose by casting 
a TOte. 

«, td, ing . 

Lkoislate, to pass or make law% 

*, ed, ing, or, ion 

Gk>ysR2r, to rule ; to exercise author- 
ity. 
1, ed, ing 



AdMmtmaL, to minister to ; to aefe as 

chief agent under laws. 

8, ed, ing 

Enkot, to act or do ; to make laws. 

9,ed,in^ 

iStfPBAi^ to recall, or annul; make 

Toid. 

«, ed,'ing 

il6R0GATE, to call from ; to repeaL 

9, ed, ing 

NxGOTiATB, to hold iutercoursc with 

another. on business or about a 

treaty. 
*, ed, ing, ion 



FOBTY-FOXTBTH STITDY. 

LAWYEBS. 

The explanation and enforcement of the laws of the 
country are two great interests in every well-regulated 
state. They claim the care of a distinct class of men, 
known as lawyers. Their great aim should be the health 
of the body politic, or the nation. 

■ ZSBCI8B I. 



KAXn or PBBSONS AMD THIN08. 



OBLTia 



FRENCE. 



Bah, a rail or defense ; the place Plia, the answer of a party defend- 
where criminals appear and law- ing himself in law. 
yers plead ; any tribunal. Vukiwnff, one who begins a snit in 

BARRi«/tfr, one learned at the bar; law. 

a learned pteader in law. Oyer, a hearing ; a trial of eauaea at 

WARaANT, a legal writ by which an law. 

ofHcer can seiz^ and bring a person EyxDenee, that which eTinoes or 

to justice. causes to be seen ; prool 
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AtTOvmrnr, one who takes the place 

of another ; an adyoeate in law. 

jA»/>, -ffeneral — ^— 

Cknmsmujtr, one who gires adyiee 

and pleads in law. 
jAtp — — 
Judos, a civil officer ; one who hears 

and determines causes at law. 
Mp 
Ghancellob, a scribe ; an officer who 

superintends all charters. 

$hip 

Ghanckrt, a court of equity. 

AfnovT, a meeting face to face; 

abuse. 

LAmr. 

2>«nNDaf^ one who opposes a suit 
inlaw. 

Claim, something called out; a de- 
mand in law. 

ani 

AdvocATE, one who pleads another's 
cause in law. 



-ey, ton 



Libel, a litUe book ; a writing that 
defames. 



'», er 



AsBiTer, an umpire ; private judge. 



SMbrtESA, a writ eommanding aBO-> 
ther to appear under a penaltj. 

BiLL» a note ; a writing eontainiag 
particulars^ 

ei,-book 

Noiory, a person who attests and 

protests notes. 
ffuUic 

SuiofosiSi a call from a justice to ap> 

pear in law. 
AimooATi^ a person who presides 

oyer the probate of wills and the 

settlement of estates^ 
AgQjLWBBum, the act of stepping orer 

limits ; first act of iujurj. 
AecwaMry^ one who is witness to 

crime, but not partaker. 
BeTEsaal, a change of sentence. 
TuBUNo/, the seat of a judge. 
GLADian/, one who claims. 
Equttt, justice ; what is equal. 
Lknitt, mildness, mercy. 
Testament, the will of a person. 
CoDicii^ a supplement to a wilL 
i>«poKXKT, one who deposes, or gives 

evidence. 
OpposKST, one who opposes. 
Vrrrrum, a supplication or request. 



IXXBCISB II. 



NAMS5 OF QUAUnXS. 



FCSNOB. 

> 



Fdtilb, trifling ; of no importance. 
Geetain, sure ; undoubted. 
Pabtio/, of a party; biased in mind. 

^y. •'y 



Jm- 



-, not 



Faulty, wrong, blamable. 



Biased, inclined from right; preju- 
diced. 

Adwmoryt of the nature of advice; 
couneelling. 

Lego/, according to law. 

B , not 

ImpEAcaablef that may be arraigned 
for crime. 
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/fii>iOTa6^ that may be charged with OireumstAJsmal, belonging to what 
evil doing. stands around ; relating ta 

Ty 

'^'™'' AgQBX8&ive, making the first attack. 

ZiisoLTJEfit, unable to pay debts. Equai^ haying the same extent ; just 

e y -^ — /y, ity 

EQUiTa6/«, that which is equal ; just Tistaxentart, pertaining to a will. 

Posinv^ set; real or true. Justifio^/^, that may be justified. 

NeQATiYE^ denying ; absence of what FRAunuLen/, depriying another of his 

is positiye. right 

DocmiiNTafy, pertaining to docu- ly 
ments or writings. 

XXBBOISS III. 

NAMES or AOnONS. 

nuENOB. OounsKLf to giye adyice; to point 

out the law on any subject 
AdyjSEf to giye counsel. ■[ . 

», ed, ing, er, edly, ory 

^cQurr, to- set free from any charge. latin. 

«, edf ing DerKSD^ to driye baclc ; to oppose. 

AfiCVSE, to charge with crime. f, «4 ing, er, ani 



-9, ed, ing, ation Claim, to call out ; to demand in law. 



Plea4 to answer a suit in law. ^ «4 *ng, er 

—9y edy ing, er R^ , », ^ ing 

Jm , «, ed, ing IHs , «, ed, ing 

NoTiFT, to make a note; to make AdvocATR, to plead anothei's cause 

public by writing. in law. 

8, ed, ing «, ed, ing 

Afraovr, to meet face to face ; abuse. JjTbkl, to defame by writing. 

t, ed, ing — ■ t, ed, ing ; . 

Judge, to giye sentence in causes at Summon, to call to appear, especially 

law. in law. 

8, ed, ing r- ^ ^ ^^ 

/mpEAOH, to send against; to present SubravA, to cite to appear under a 

charges against a public officer. penalty. 

•, ed, ing, ment — — - 8, ed, ing — — 

^fBAioN, to put at ; to place before Cite, to call upon to appear, as in 

a jndicia,l bar, or court law. 
9, ed, ing 1, ed, ing 
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PrtuDM, to sit oTer and direct Dcieaoih to deprire Mlother of hi* 

-§, ed, ing rigbt by fraud. 



to think Bpart; to oontend 1^ ed, ing 



inargament i>imnuiir, to itrain apart; to mim 

-^ edf ing, aUon for debt 



^ JuanrT, to proye or declare just a, ed, ing 



-«, «( ing^ cation AaOsn, to say to ; to affirm strongly. 



InmcT, to speak in; to cbaige with «, ed, ing 



a crime. A/rnat, to set to ; declare with CQn- 

-a, €d, ing . fidence. 



Accuse, to blame lb; to charge with a, ed, ing 



any wrong doing. Fbustbati; to break ; to bring to 

-JK edi ing naught 



YnrDiOATK, to defend ; justify. a, ed, ing ■ 

M, ed, ing, ion 

FORTY- FIFTH STUDY. 

DocrroRs. 

Diseases tread upon the heels of men, and threaten the 
existence of health. To guard against them, and expel or 
restrain them in society, a class of men exists, known as 
doctors. The cure of the body is their charge. 

SXBBOISB I. 
ITAIOBB OF FERSOIIS AKD THINCNa. 

CKyiHn QfiAVLATan, one who prates much ; a 

Quack, a pretender to skill in medi- q^Acl^ 

cme. 

. Are there many quacks in large Boctob, one who has received the 

cities t highest deg^e in college; one who 

.ery, ith — — — practufes medicine. 



BuBTEB, a thin bladder on the skin Surokoh, one who cures wounds or 
containing a watery substance. bodily hurts by manual operation<i. 

■ — e rg , teal 

1--ROIGD. ^ Pmtle, an instrument for poundiiu^ 

Drug, a dry substance ; medicine. In a mortar. 
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J>nmit, onewho cleans^ eztraeta, and Hkdiciks, that which cores, 
makes teeth. 



-ry 



MoiBTAB, a Teasel like an inverted Phtmo, what is natural; remedies 

bell ased for pounding io. f^r diseases. 

Pim a little ball ; a medicine in the ian 

form of a balL Smmie^ one who depends on experi- 

/ncisioN, the act of cutting into, as ments ; a charlatan. 

the flesh. o/, inn 

LonoNy a medieinal wash. 

BXBBCISB II. 
NAMES OF QTJALmiS. 

naaoa, MsDioiNa/, of a curatire nature. 

J2«T0EA«w, that which brings back Cueatii;*, tending to cure or heal 
strength and vigor. Medico/, relating to the art of heal- 

Drugged, dosed or tinctured with ^S* 

J VAOOtw*, pertaining to cows. 

5ii«3«sM having the right eflfeet; Sopowriq, producing sleep. 

prosperous. ^"^"^ ^'^"S "^«^P-. 

Nabootu;, relieving pain and inducing 

rest. 
Compm^ent, seekmg together; fit or /„gn>iocja^ lying in wait; treacher- 

meet ous. 

Malignant, dangerous to life. ^^tentivi^ attending to; ftill of care 
ViEULENT, poisonous Qjp concern. 

^isiDUoua, settling steadily; very at- j^j,^^^ loosening. 

tentive to duty. ^ Febrile, pertaining to fever. 

— — — /y 

J!rPERiENC«d^ tried or proved by prac- qrxsx. 

tice. 

JSWiiNENT, seen from above ; elevated J3^pocHONi>nfl<?, pertaining to the bel- 

in favor. ly ; diseased And melancholic. 

CELEBRATtf4 praiscd ; extolled. Hypix(me, producing sleep. 
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ZBBOISB III. 



MAm or Aonom. 



OOVBSOi 

BusTKB, to raise a blister, or bladder 

on the skin. 
— — «t ing 

rSENOB. 

Dbvg^ to giye medicinei 

», ed^ ing 

^^XAss, to quiet or soothe 

»,€d,wg 

LATIN. 

"iiouAfy, to make soft 
-», ed, ing 



AlLEYiATEf to raise up ; to lighten. 

s, ed, ing 

SmfULATK, to goad ; to rouse. 
«,«4 ing 



YovLnoE, to eover with a loft oodh 

position. 
- - ■ — », edging . — 
Andcatb, to giye life or vigor. 

», ed, ing 

Re 



',t,ed, ing 



AmpvTATEf to cut about; to remoye 
a limb. 

-'~ 1, edging 

PuLYUttttf, to reduce to a fine powder. 

M, edging 

JXtsEct, to cut in pieces ; to examine. 

Vaooinat^ to inoculate with the oow- 
poek. 

9f ed, ing, ion ■ 

inoouLATi^ to put in ; to giye a dis- 
ease bj inserting inatter in the skin. 
■■■ ' *, «i ing — — 



FORTT-SIXTH STUDY. 
AJCUBBMBNTSw 

The bent bow soon loses its elasticity and becomes useless. 
So the man who is ever toiling, loses the spring and elas- 
ticity of his spirits. Amusements become necessary, and 
when wisely regulated, form part of a good and happy 
life. To regulate them is a common duty of the state and 
the church. 

BZEBCI8E I. 



MA1U8 OF THINGS. 



GOTHia 

Gamb, sport of any kind. 
Are some games wicked f 



Cbickkt, a play with bats and balls. 
NiNBPiNs, a play with wooden pins 
and bowls. 



236 
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Qoorr, a circular piece of iron used in 

play. 
Babg^ an elegant pleasure boat 
Yacbt, a light el^^nt yessel. 
Tot, a plaything for children. 
Bkati^ a piece of wood ehod with 

iron for moying on ice. 
&nLT, a pole with a shoulder used for 

walking. 
Tag, a game of touch; a game in 

which the person wins who touches 

another. 
SLnGHT, trick or art of deceitful 

skill • 

Race, a going ; a contest of speed. 



-»t er 



Spobt, a play ; any diversion. 
" iveneu, le$t, tman 



CELna 

Backoammox, a small fight; a game 

between two persons. 
Whist, a game at cards. 
Puzzle, an instrument to perplex as 

a kind of play. 

FaSNOB. 

Chbbs, a game played on a checkered 

board by two persons. 
Bagatelli^ a game played with rods 

and balls on a board. 
BiLUABDB, a play with rods and ivory 

balls on a table with holes at one. 

end. 



Cabds^ square little picees of painted 

pasteboard for games. 
TiCKSi; someihiag clipped off; a card 

of admission. 
Stage, a degree ; a platform on which 

actors act. 
Baubu^ a light trifle or toy. 
Dboll, odd and merry. 

ety 

DivKBBioN, that which turns the mind 

from care ; amusement. 
Amcbxhemt, that which stops or en- 

gages the mind pleasantly. 
Raftl^ a game of chance. 
TABLEatiJE; pictures; striking repre- 

sentationSb 
Danob, a leap ; a measured movement 

to music. 
s, er 

LATIN. 

Enigma, a dark saying, designed as a 

riddle ; a hidden meaning. 

tical, tically, list . 

Trick, a sly deceitfid fraud. 

», ery, uk, ster 

SnierTAismenlf that which keeps or 

amuses ; hospitable care. 
Faboe, a ludicrous play. 
GoBONAL, a wreath or crown. 
JSSrcDBSioN, a rambling; a pleatore 

tour. 
/Elusion, that which deceives by falae 

showing. 
Aoior, a doer; a stage-player. 
g <f • 
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ZBB0I8B II. 
NAMiB or QUAUrmBB. 



ooima JjamcBoun, full of sport; adapted to 

raise laugMer. 
Sleiortt, tncky or deceitful. ^ ^^^^ 

WAOGitA,sportiTe;rogoi8h in sport 77Lusii«^ deceiving bj false show. 



ntXNOB. 



■Is 



JXtertikq, turoiDg aside from eare ; 

PLVAsanf, gratefal to the mind or amuainff, 

senses ; soothing. BeQXjLATed, adjusted to rules. 

er, est, ly, ness JnvocKsr, not guilty; harmless. 

FAcimora, witty and sportive. Convrnve, tending to break, to de- 

«y, new stroy good manners. 

BeGVuinff, deluding. Decmvable, that which may be de- 

^KTJsnro, keepiog the attention agree- ceiyed. 

ably fixed. BELUstvf, tending to mock. 

'y /y, ness 

AbvBed, used from the right end ; car- Deaisive, tending to ridicule. 

ried to excess. 

Allowable, that may be set or granted. grbek. 

i^^^jm^ Mock, false ; derisire. 

Comig; relating to comedy; raising 
Fabgeco^ belonging to a farce. mirth. 
/y (d, ally 



B z E B o I SB III. 

NAUS OF AOnOKS. 

oormo. Snuff, to take snuif into the nose. 

« . h ^ •♦•fl' 

Rack, to run ; to run m contest of 

«,ed; tng 

Spobt, to play or diyert oneself in Posi^ to put ; to puzzle, 
any way. Can yon pose me with qnestioni t 

1, ed, ing «,«( m^, er 

SxiLT, to rise or walk on stilts. Puzzu^ to perplex. 

«, ad; ing — — — 9^ ed, ing, er 
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m 

Wabbly to moye from tide to nde, latqt. 

M a top. 
1^ ^ if^g ^ Enters Anx^ to keep within ; to treat 

hospitably. 

», ed, ing,er 

DiTMXt, to turn asid^ aa the mind ]}ecDr%, to canse mistake ; to impose 
from eare. upon. 

% ed, ing — — « — j^ edl f «^, er 

AwjsK, to stop Of keep the attention J)eLjnyK, to plaj deceitfully ; to mock. 

agreeably. ,, ed, ing, er 

^ «t ing — — Desmt^ to laugh at with contonpt. 

VuLhSKt to smooth or awake agreeable * ^ f*,,^ 

feelings. • JEthibit. to offer to yiew. 

^€d,ing ^ed,ing 

Danoi^ to move to mnsie. 

9, ed, ing gbjebl 

Raffu; to cast dice for a stake. 

i^ ed, ing ■■ MooK, to mimic ; to mimic in de- 

BeauiLE, to delnde. rision. 

i, ed, ing — - 1, ed; ti^, er 



CHAPTER XIII. 
KATUBB. 

Home lies behind us. Man has been considered; and 
his pursuits, somewhat carefully examined. The world is 
now before us. From the works of man, we pass to con- 
sider the works of God as seen in nature, and thus rise up 
to the' consideration of himself. Providence is our guide. 

rOBTY-SBVEKTH STUDY. 

KATxnts. 

Tql child naturallj proceeds to nature through the works 
of man. The furniture of the house is known before the 
furniture of the world : the words of home precede the 
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words of heaven. To the earth and heavens, we now look. 
Humboldt has told us much about nature in his Cosmos. 



BZXB0I8KI. 
ITAMn OF THW CML 

iBziiOH. UiOTKBs^ the heayens and eartli; all 

-^^ . .1 . . X « CKKATum, all exutiiur thixun : heaven 

Plagi^ where any thing is ; a part of , , ^* ^ 

it^^^ f,.^ «f u«il . ♦!,* .«.«A «f MAJttiT, greatnees of appearance. 
ASQioif, a tract oi lana ; tne space oi ^r -a ax. » 

' » r ijNifOBMt/y, the same form ormanner. 

Mm™ w^^ ♦fcT nnitUHr nf >-?«« Ordib, rcgulaT arrangement of thing* 
MULnpiicify, tne qoaii^ or oeing . 

many; nnmerons. „ ^.^ vi i. i 
Q, "^Z ., . # « «i • RiouLart^y, affreeable to rule. 
AiecsBBum^ the act of foilomng or- ir» -^ 

derly ; due order of action. ' '• 7"' , • , _ „ 

A 11 i* # V J- JmruBimofs the act of dealing oat 

hMtaatsuoLge, a collection of bodies. ^* * -e '^ 

Grandeub, greatness ; that which en- „ ^ ^ .... ^, , 

,- \C 1 PeniANErcE, abiding through: con- 
nobles the sonl. ^ • ^v 
- ^ . . . X _x • tmmng the same. 
ii«««™.*«4 «"g«W >nto • oertain p,,„,,^ j^trf . entanglem«.t. 

state; a wonderful effect^ espe- 

cUUy of delight ««»«• 

_._,^ Cosmos, order; the nnirerse as a 

well-ordered and beautifal whole. 
NATifre, that which is broiight forth ; Chaos, the confusion of matter pre- 
the nniverse. yious to its orderly arrangement 

g^ 0% ■ Pbznoioenon, appearance ; a visible 

Un ■» a/, a% event 

XZIBOISXII. 
VAXB OF QVAunas. 

YKBifOL MEASOBobUf that may be measured. - 

J m ■ , that may not — 

Stacuwi^ of great extent /mpoeoro, .laying on ; adaptec* ' ~~ 

Uhaowmed, not bounded ; limitless press strongly- 
in extent -■ > ly — 
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InYAMsabU, not ehmgeftUe ; abiding IndimoLvble, that may not be dis- 

in the aame state. eolred; abiding in nnion. 
CeasiImj; without a panse; eonstant . y , nets 



/y Desnajcftible, that may be torn down. 

SyecEBaive, followmg orderly. fn , ness, y 

^y ^ — FAMXLiar, pertaining to a fanuly ; ac- 

Yabiabu^ that Taries ; changeable. quainted with. 

XTn 

C9mpRjEHSN8t«0; holding together; 

InaaaxsEf not measurable ; nnbonndedL embracing much. 

. /y^ Uy SiDEBso/, belonging to the stars. 

loaslest, without bounds or limits. 

TmaMaMe, that may be bounded. 

In — Ghaotu;, resembling chaos ; disorderly. 

'itoTAhU, that which changes. GosmiooZ, relating to the world or 

Im universe. 

Stabu; firm, immoyable. PBTSioa^ pertaining to nature or 

Un •, not ^ natural bodies. 

MnmioiM, shut ; profoondly seeret Phkn oicxif o^ pertaining to appeartneo 

Ij ft nen — or effecta 



BXXB0I8S XXI. 
NAMES OF AOnOHB. 



QOTBia PiAcx, to set or fix some where. 

9, edf ing 

SBii,toh«Iik«;to»pi>e«-. AtABUSH, to make firm. 

Does the sun seem to be flat! 



^ ed; ing 



'^^^ *''^' ^y> *^^y Bound, to limit or fix the extent 

Pot, to throw : to fix in a place. II . ^ , . ., .^ -- 

* . ' *^ IffxAsuBi^ to ascertam the sue or 

canacitv 
SmyXB, to break or shatter in pieces. \j > 



4,ed,ing Fix, to set or make stable. 



Shatixb, to shiyer, as a tree by light- ^ . .^ 

* ^» ««, «^ %ng 

"^^^ . ^ncHANT^ to sing into ; to prodn* 



RuxBUi; to make a low heaTy aound, , . 

aathnnd^r. CbnTonn;, to remain together; *» 

abide. 



imroo; tP lay ; to strike forcibly. i^ ec( ing 
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2*reBEBrM, to keep ; to support Ldot, to boand in any way. 

i, «d; inff a, ed, ing 

Ordeb, to dispose regularly. 

LATIN. », ed, itig 

OxDAix, to set in order ; to cocstitote^ 

DerEBMont, to bonnd off; to fix the ^ «t ing 

limits. ReTXKW, to make new, restore. 
-^ed;tfi^ 9,ed,inff 



Cbkate, to make or fashion ; to form DtnuBur^ to deal ont^ dtyide and 

out of nothing. arrange. 
1^ ed, ing », ed, ing 



POBTY-BIGHTH STUDY. 

THE EABTH. 

The earth is our world. It is known graduallj. Bj a 
series of excursions, we go forth into its broad fields, coasts 
and seas Land, water and air are studied. 

SZEBOISB I* 
HAIOBB OF THnrOS. 

GOTHia Spot, a certain place. 

^ . ,. „ LuLiu a rest after a storm. 

Dale, a winding yalley. 

Are dales agreeable places I CKLna 
Bbink, the edge of a steep place, as 

a nyer. Alps, a huge mass ; a mountain in 

RsEP, a sand bank ; a chain of rocks Italy. 

near the surface of the water. ine, pertaining to 

Laei^ a collection of water, commonly Cbao, broken and ragged rock. 

fresh. X y^ edf neu 

Hazi^ mist or rapor. Quss, a watered valley. 

g, neat — > Boo, a marsh or quagmire ; a peat 

Foo, a thick mist yalley. 

f, tneM y 



VLoM, deep mud. Plaiw, a large leyel tract of land. 

■ CoAirNXi^ the bed of a riyer, 

11 
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FBXlfOB. 

MoOTiotM) a high eleyation of land. 

Ttdge, -chain 

Yaluet, a low tract of land between 
failU. 

Plat^u, flat high land ; table lands. 

PreciFiOKf a steep descent of land. 

IsLi, a tract of land surrounded by 
water. 

RivKB, a large stream of water. 

BioioN, a tract of land of large ex- 
tent 

Rook, a rough mass ; a huge stone. 

y, ineas 

Cmiovu, that which is twisted; the 
outline of any thing. 

iZ«Lisp, the boldness or projection of 
a thing above a surface, as the re- 
lief of mountains. 

Clett, a split, or opening. 

Vein, a seam, as of a rook. 

Post, a harbor or haven. 

FoBOK, strength ; active power. 

DxLUOs; an overflowing of water. 



HxRBo^ptf, a collection of herbs or 

grass. 
Coast, the border of a country. 

LATIN. 

FBrre, a narrow passage of water. 
Fissure, a narrow chasm. 
TsjiPKRATurtf, the state of a body in 

regard to heat or cold. 
PeniNsuLA, a tract of land almost 

surrounded by water. 
OoBAN, the collection of salt water. 

tc 

DsoLivif^, a slope of land. 
Country, land near a city ; the land 

of a state. 

— -man, 4ike, -mannerB > 

Territort, the land of a person or 

state. 

<a 

CAViry, a hollow place. 



Chasm, a cleft ; a fissur«u 



BZBB0I8B II. 



NAMES OF QUAUTDES. 



OOTHia 

Damp, moist air ; somewhat moist 
Is the earth damp f 

er, e«t 

Ston^, full of stones. 
BRAOKtsA, somewhat salt 
ne$9 

OELTIOL 

Oloomt, obscure ; dismal. 
ly, ne99 



VEENOB. 



FERxi/e, fruitful 
•ity 



TzuTjfulf bearing fruit abundantly. 
ly, nesM 



Un- 



-, ty, M8B 



MoDT, somewhat wet 

u rtf nMB 

RooKy, abounding in rocki^ or laige 

stones. 
CuLvrrated, tilled or improred. 
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^ABoable, that may nooriflh human 
beings. 

In 

"RoBol, belonging to the country. 
"pAJLPobU, that may be felt 

LATIN. 

Soauu^ barren, or nnfrnitf oL 

tfy 

MvKDone, belonging to the world. 
TEaauene, belonging to the earth. 
TEaxurtBial, pertaining to the earth. 
JDiesoLofo, depiiyed of inhabitants. 



Tuaamtous, very steep. 

iNSTTLar, pertaining to an island. 

Fbigm^ frozen ; very cold. 

Kjjuid, wet 

Tdsbid, mnddy. 

DeusBT, forsaken ; nninhabited. 

ThauAL, evil day ; gloomy. 

Ldcpid, pure and clear. 

Hospnod/^ receiving kindly ; friendly. 

In ^ not 

CompAor, dosed ; united firmly. 

/y, neu 

AuTUiiNa^ belonging to antnmn. 
Tkmpsrati^ moderate in heat 



ZSBOISE III. 



VAMXB or A0n0M& 



CKyiBKL 

Oi»H, to issue forcibly. 

Do springs gush ? 

■ My ed, ing 

Dash, to break forcibly, as water. 

g », «^ ing 

PuBL, to murmur, as a small stream 

oyer stones. 

9, ed, ing, ly 

IjjLLy to soothe ; to produce rest 
9f edt ing 

ntKNCB. 

NouBiBH, to cherish and support 

eSf edy ing 

ReTKtBO^ to make fresh or new again ; 

to invigorate. 
u, id, ing 



FoBoi^ to urge ; to excite active power. 

9^ ed, ing 

DxLuoi; to overflow with water. 
«, ed, ing 

LATIN. 

Suppovr, to bear up ; to sustain. 

s, ed, ing 

8u9TATSf to stand under ; to preserve. 

8, ed, ing ■ 

JRevoLYK, to turn about, as the earth 

on its axis. 

^ ed, ing 

DeaoLote, to make lonely ; to deprive 

of inhabitants. 

^ ed^ ing 

^ftsoKB, to suck in ; to imbibe. 
9, edging 
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FORTY-NINTH STUDY. 

THE HEAYENB. 

The heavens seem to belong to the earth, and are studied 
in connection with it. The sun, moon and stars fix atten- 
tion early in life. We learn, at length, that they are worlds 
like our own, but the most of them, more glorious. 

BZEBOISE I. 
VAMSR OF 1HING6. 

ooTHxa BABiiy, thinness or openness of paitu 

, , , , - - Calm, still, quietude. 
Skt, a cloud; the yault of heaven. * «-..* 

Is the sky made of clouds ? 

— tfy, ioardf -bom, -blue, 4tght, i^tdx. 

-rocket 

Gale, a strong blow of wind. Cloui), collected vapor. 

Haze, air dim with vapor. y^ inesa 

y* nets Vapor, a visible fluid in the atmo- 

Squall, a sudden rush of wind. sphere. 

■y y 



Gldqieb, a faint light OlimsTELLA^ton^ a group of fixed stars. 

Glare, a clear bright light Zephyr, the west wind; a mild 

Blow, a driven current of air. breeze. 

Gust, a sudden squall of wind. Eclipse, obscuring of light 

y Densi^^, closeness of parts ; compact- 

CELTia negg. 

Flash, « sudden blaze. OwocRi/y, qnalitj of being d«k; 

darkness. 



•y 



ExPAvsEf spreading ; vast extent 



FSBNGH. ive, ively 



Halo, a bright circle round the son 
Ant, the fluid we breathe ; the at- q^ moon. 



mosphere. 
iness — 



GREEK. 



Planet, a wanderer; one of the Emptrban, formed of fire or air; the 
heavenly bodies. highest heavens. 
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Atmosfhkb^ the vapor sphere ; the MnsoB, lofty ; a fiery body in the 

air that surrouDds the earth. atmosphere. 
ic, ical, icaUy ie 



KXBBOIBB !!• 



NAMBS OF QUAUnn. 



QOTRia 

LoFTT, high Id place. 
ly, neM 

CELTIC. 

Cleab» unclouded. 
ly, neu 



FRENCH. 



SoLar, pertaining to the sun. 

light 

Pohar, pertaining to the poles of the 
earth. 

ity 

Seren^ clear and calm, 
-/y, n«M, ty 



^xPANsiTE, having the capacity of 
enlarging or being diffused. 

/y, fie88 

Calm, qaiet, undisturbed. 
QTStle^ soft and mild. 

Zy, ness 

Tranquil, peaceful. 



LuNar, pertaining to the moon. 

liffhtf ray$ 

^JrvLoent, shining bright. 

ly, ee 

JUruLoenlf casting a splendid light. 

ly, ee 

RADian^ darting beams of light or 
heat 

'y, ce 

Jjvunnous, bright and shiny. 

ness 

Vivid, bright and strong. 

/y, ness 

Di/FvePTEy pouring abroad; spread- 
ing. 

Bland, mild ; soft and gentle. 

— /y, ness 

Ifoxious, hurtful.- 

Yimble, that can be seen. 

Yertico/, in the zenith^ perpendicu 
lar. 

' ly 

SALUBRiotrA, healthy. 
iy, ness 



TEMPESTUowa, windy or fctormy. 



GREEK. 



LATIN. 



JEmfYKsal, formed of fire ; pertaining 
CsLsenal, belonging to the heavens. to the highest heavens. 
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aXEBCISB III. 



VAMSS OF ACnONS. 



GonnG 

"DEXBOMf to scatter; to rain very fine 

drops. 

Is drizzle fine rain t 
^ «4 ing 

Glzmmeb» to shine feebly, as stars in 
cloudy nights. 

9, ed, ing 

Glabi^ to giye a clear bright light 

«, ed, ing 

LowxB, to descend gloomily. 

8, ed, ing 

Flake, to flutter with glare. 

a, ed, ing 

Blow, to driye as a current of air. 

*, ing 

Blew, did 



^BAT^ to bring low; to decrease; 

8, ed, ing 

Rabift, to make rare; to cause to 
expand. 



•€8, ed, ing 



Sparkle, to glisten or glimmer. 
8, ed, ing 

CELTIC. 

Flash, to blaze out suddenly. 
e8, ed, ing 

. ntENCH. 

Yeeb, to turn as the wind. 

8, ed, ing 

Crash, to crush, as thunder. 
88^ ed, ing 



latdt. 

EuTt, to send forth, as rays. 

8, ed, ing 

MoYi^ to change place. 

8, ed, ing 

jRe , 8, ed, ing 



.fibups^ to obscure or darken, as the 

earth the sun. 

8, ed, ing 

^l»PBAR, to come to, as the eye ; to 

become visible. 
8, ed, ing 



Re- 
Di8- 



-,8,ed, ing - 
-, 8, ed, ing 



DecLWs, to bend downwards. 

8, ed, ing 

Di/wsK, to pour or spread far. 

8, ed, ing 

RADio/e, to throw out rays, as light 

. 8, ed, ing, ion 

QuLKiNATE, to grow, or go upward. 
8,ed,ing 



FIFTIETH STUDY. 



MINERALS. 



The materials of the earth and heavens come into no- 
tice. They are minerals, and exist in great variety. And 
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yet, when examined, they may all be reduced to sixty efe- 
Toents, forty-jive of which are metals. 

SZEBCISE I. 

irAim or tbssq^ 
ooTHia RuBT, a carmine-colored predom 

Znr<\ a brilliant bluish white metal ^^^^' 

Is Jersey zinc yery fine! ^^ •^"^ "^^'^ ^^ 

NiCKUE, a metal of a reddish white ** 

color, hard and malleable. ^^"^ * ^^""^ ^^ *1"*^J • ^^ 

Cobalt, a metal of a grayish white ■*°°®* 

' color, and easily redueed to powder. ^ 

BisiiUTB, a yellowish or reddish white latin. 

metal, very brittle. 

QuAEia, a kind of eilex, or sand or CRTSfTAi^ a mineral of a regular 

^Iq^ shape, as a cube. 

Talc; a mineral of an oily tonch and -4LABAS^<fr, a soft mineral composed 

magnesian nature. o^ sulphur and lime. 

Slao, the dross of metal. Gypsum, a mineral composed of sul- 

SoDA, a minf^ral of a whitish and al- P^ur and lime. 

kaline nature. Magnet, a loadstone ; a kind of iron 

ore. 
CELTia ic 

SiAB, . thin piece of marble or other ^Z™""' •" attraction between par- 
'^ tides of different bodies. 

, . ^ , J ul/TBAcrion, the power which draws 

Adamant, a loadstone; a very hard . ,. , ,. 

•^ bodies together. 

ntENCH. i2«pUL8i<m, the power by which 

bodies recede from each other. 

Rook, a large mass of stony matter. ^Boston, the act of eating away. 

y, tn^ss — ^ CofBosumy the act of eating or wear* 

fo/^, salt dug from the earth. ing away slowly. 

oil, petroleum, or oil found in Lustbb, brightness. 

coal mines. 

Quabst, a pit from which stone is gbekk. 

dug. ELXCTBiei^y, quality of amber; a 

Slate, a clayey stone that splits subtle fluid in all bodies. 

readily. Ontz, a nail ; a precious stone vied 
#, y for cameos. 
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SZERCISB II. 
NAMlS OF QUAUms. 

CKLTIG Canosive, haying the property of 

Cliab, briffht free from obscurity. _, ., , ., ., . 

° "^ /'frvious, through the way; that may 



-/y, neu 



FBKNCH. 



be entered by another body. 
Im 



, , , , , , FxsmMe, that may be entered by 

MATj.iMQ/g, that may be drawn oat by , , , 



a hammer. 



Im. 



8Aii«. of a ealt nature. g^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

ViBOOTO. ropy or clammy. jy^^^ ^^^ ^^^ y^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

"PoBout, haying interslioes or open- puUinir 

^"8«- FhKKible, that may be bent 

TVaniFAEENT appearing through; Sec/i/., that may be cut in slices, 

admittmg light so as to reyeal ^,^,^^ contracting, as alum. 

bodies. FEwa, an offensiye smell like rotten 
Opaqui; darky obscure. 

LATIN. BrruMiN(m«, full of the. odor of bita^ 

Luon>, clear. men or pitch. 

P0/LUCID, clear throughout ; transpa- AB,QuJaee<nUy of the nature of clay. 

rent. Mxrourio/, pertaining to or of the 

jRepuLSiV, tending to drive away. nature of mercury. 

ly SoLu6/^, that may be dissolved in a 

AtTBAcrivef tending to draw together. fluid. 

/y, ness ^ ^^^^ 

Comstve, sticking together. 

/y SLAstic, impelled ; having the power 

TraruLOCEsrty admitting light ; clear. of springing back after being bent 

EvLOMve^ having the property of eat- ity 

ing away. MxrEoaif, iron in a metalllo state; 

BfiTALLtc, pertaining to metals. pertaining to meteors 

BXEBOISE III. 
NAMES OF ACnONSk 

FRXNon. LiQUE/y, to make fluid ; to melt by 

heat 

QcABRT, to dig out stone from the , ^ j s^ 

rook. 
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LAnw. ConovE, to goftv; to eat awaj 

slowly. 
MAGMsri^e, to gi?e the properties of . . 

the magnet -n . ' . 
^* _ . • FfiNKniATie, to pierce or enter. 
», ed, tng, er . . _ 

CftTSTALLtftf, to form into crystals. _ ^ , , ... 

• . ■' QouDifjf, to make solid. 



-*, ed, ing 



AtTKkCT^ to draw toirether. ,.. ^ i ^ x t t 
* , . ° x/tSBOLYEy to loose apart ; to hquefj. 



/2«.Er, to drive away ; expand. Ab^i^^to wZ off. 

», fci tng . 

RepvLR^ to drive away or back. ^ 

«; «^ % GREEK. 

Cohere, to stick together. 

«, «4 *^ff "ELEcmfyt to give electricity to any 

PfTRi/l/t to make a rock. -thing. 

«, edf ing ■*, ed, ing 



FIFTY -FIRST STUDY. 

PLANTS. 

The minerals which compose the earth and heavens sup- 
port plants, which in their turn clothe and beautify the 
minerals that support them. Plants exist in vast numbers 
and in great varieties. Some of them are good for food, 
others for medicine, and some are poisonous. We com- 
monly speak of them as vegetables^ herbsj shrubs and trees. 

EXERCISE I. 
NAMES OF THINGS. 

GOTHIC. Gldmp, a duster of shrobs or trees. 

Bark, the covering of a tree, or its 
MuLBRRRT, a tree of the moms tribe, gi^in. 

bearing berries. Stump, the part of the stem remain- 
Do silk-worms feed on the mul- ing after the tree ia cut down, 

^erry ? Bloom, the flower of a plant 

Root, the part of a plant that enters ^ to unfold the flowers. 

the ground. ^^ ^^g, y, ineft 

11* 
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Bon, a branching shrub. YvoxMble, that whioh g^ws ; a plants 

Snao, a sharp branch of a tree in a Bud, a gem ; the young shoot of a 

river. plant 

JuiCK, the sap of plants or fruit Tulip, a yari^ated, bulbous, flower- 

y ' ing plant 

HuBK, the rough coyering of some Eolanhne, the sweet-brier. 

grains. Boss^ ruddy ; a well-known plant 

y, ne$» — — y^ ate, -fingered 

Dandkuon, the lion's tooth; a well- 

CELTia - ' 

known flower. 

Fn, a tree of the pine tribe. Sagb^ a common aromatic herb. 

Pink, a small flowering plant sacred Lkmon, the fruit of a tree cultiyated 

to Joye. here only in hot-houses. 

BuNGB, a duster of the same kind, as tree —_ 

of pinks. * Onion, a bulbous root used for food. 

Tuft, a collection of small things, as PAasLST, a plant whose leayes are 

g^ass. used in cooking. 

FEKNOH. 

LATIN. 

PuHPKiN, a running plant that bears 

large fruit Herb, a plant with a soft stem which 

Plant, that which shoots ; any kind dies eyery year. 

of yegetable. Vine, a woody climbing plant that 

f to set out plants. yields grapes. 

ed, ing, er ry, -yard, tage 

Grape, a bunch ; a berry of the yine. Li^t, a plant of a bulbous root 

-vine, a climbing plant handed 

Peach, a tree and its fruit of the j^^ ^ ^^^ ^f ^„^1^^ cabbage. 

stone kind. 

Branch, the arm or shoot of a tree. greek. 

y 

Gourd, a plant, and also its fruit, like Mtrrh, a bitter juice obtained from 

the pumpkin. Arabia. 

LxLAo^ a shrub that bears a sweet Balsam, an aromatie oily substance 

flower. obtained from certain plants. 
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BXXBOISS II. 

VAios or qoALmMM. 

ooTBia YEOKtable, belonging to pUntu 

YmmKol, pertftiniog to tpring. 
ScEAGOT, rough and rugged p„«„iw/, belonging to tb«t wUdi 
«t neu l^j^ 

rftBNOB. Fbaokaii/, eweet-ieented, odoroui 

Faw* withered, deprived of color. jj^,^^ diffiiring a sweet emelL 

DeoAYedt deprived of life and beauty. ^ 

LvxvRiaus, abounding in growth. ^^^^ pertaining to the flower. 

*y» *•**• LiONnmi^ of the nature of wood ; 

AxHval, belonging to a year ; yearly. wooden. 

_> /y ExvBWMantf growing riehly; futile. 

Succulent, juicy. ^^ ly 

Heebo/, pertaining to herbt. Eeou^«t<, that which ii eatable. 

Sbmino/, pertaining to, or of the na- ^^^^^^ furnUhed with leavee. 

ture of seeds. PaAOt/e, easily broken, weak. 

Fibboim, consisting of fibres. 

aBBEX. 
LATIV. . 

LuzuBian^, abundant in growth. Bulbous, containing bulbs^ as the 
— ty, ee — — onion. 

VXBBCI8E III. 

VAMBB or Aonoira. 

GOTHia rBBNOH. 

Spbout, to shoot as the seed of a 3^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ branches. 

f, ea,tng -^^^ ^ . f^^^^y^ shoots. 

Wilt, to begin to wither. ^^ ^^^ .^ 

s, ed, ing , Flowbb, to put forth flowers. 

Tbbivb; to prosper ; to grow well. ^^ ^^ .^ ^^^ 

^ ed, ing j^^^ ^^ j^^^ ^^j^^. ^ either. 

CELTIC. -*, edf ing 

Wither, to cause to fade; to become Bamift, to make or to shoot into 

^j.y^ branches. 
9^ edging », ed, ing . 
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DecAY, to pass to destmetion. 
«, «t ing 

LATIN. 

6xRMDfa/«, to bad, to vegetate. 

a, «^ inff 

Va6KTa/«, to grow, as a plant. 



s, ed, ing 



Flourish, to increase or grow luz- 
nriantlj. 

LczuBia^tf, to grow with great exu- 
berance. 

B^ edt ing 



FIFTY-SECOND STUDY. 

ANIMALS. 

Animals are organized beings, having life, sensation and 
perception. They exist in vast multitudes in all parts of 
the earth-— on land, in water, and in air. 

We commonly speak of them as fishes, reptiles, insects, 
birds, and animals proper. 



EXERCISE I. 



NAIOS OF THINGS. 



GOTma 



Kid, a jonng goat 
Are kids playful I 

ling 

Cub, the yonng of beasts. 
Puss^ the fondling name of a cat. 
Pio, a young hog. 
Tallow, the fat of animals. 
Pip, a disease of chickens. 



Doo, a domestic animaL 

, to follow as a dog. 

ed, ing, edly 

EiDEB, a sea duck haying fine down. 
Snips, a bird with long slender bilL 
Vampisx, the name of a bat 
Gull, a sea bird with long wing& 

J to cheat 

ing^ et 



Down, the fine soft feathers. 
Bass» the name of a species of fish Slug, a kind of naked snaiL 



like the perch. 
Babbit, an animal with long ears and 

hind legs. 

hurroto, a place 

Bunt, a dwarfish animal. 

DuoK, a fowl that lives in water and 

plunges. 



Manj^ the hair on the neck of an 

animal. 
YTiKG, the limb of a bird by which it 

flies. 
Onx^ a gland or organ by which 

fishes breathe. 
Laib, the couch of a wild beast. 
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Whelp, the yoang of the dog race. 
Shrimp, an animal like a lobster. 
Scallop, a small shell-fish. 
Floundsb, a flat fish. 
Beak, the point or bill of a bird. 
Craw, the crop of a bird. 

CfiLTia 

Hoo, what pushes; swine or large 

pig- 
Bug, small; the name of multitades 

of insects. 

y, ineta 

Cat, an animal that lives on flesh, 

and is of the tiger tribe. 
HoBBT, a kind of falcon. 
Suet, hard fat. 

Tbail» the track of an animal. 
SxoTTT, the nose of a hog. 
Paw, the claw or foot of a beast of 

prey. 

FRENOH. 

Pbarl^ dear; a white round body 
found in the shell of a pearl oyster. 

divetf -oyster, y 

Carp, a perch-like fish, fine for ponds. 

Sturgeon, one that turns up the mud ; 
a large cartilaginous fish. 

Jat, a bird of the crow family. 



Minnow, the name of some very 
small kinds of fish. 

Parrot, a remarkable climbing bird. 

Falcon, a hawk trained to hunting. 

er, ry 

Martin, the wall-swallow. 

Ostrich, the strutter ; a large and re- 
markable bird. 

Pigeon, a bird of the fowl tribe. 

Chamois, a goat-like animal. 

Fawn, a young deer. 

Palfret, a horse used for state. 

Beef, an animal of the ox tribe ; also 
the flesh. "* 

ANTLer, the branch of the deer's horn. 

latin. 

Camel, a large quadruped used for 
carrying burdens in Asia and 
Africa. 

Panther, a flesh-eating animal of the 
cat species^ and the size of a dog. 

Dolphin, a whale-like animal, ten 
feet in length. 

Ltnx, an animal like the common 
cat, having strong sight 

Asp, a small poisonous serpent^ whose 
bite produces death without pain. 

Coral, a secretion of plant-like ani- 
mals. 



EZBBOISB II. 



NAMte OF QUAUnEB. 



GOTHIC. 



Sht, avoiding approach. 
Is a rabbit shy f 

— «r, tit 

Sportive, tending or given to play. 
ly^ neu 



Huge, swollen; larga 
er, est 



OBI^O. 



Shrill^ sharp and piercing. 
er, eat 
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Mbaoi^ thin and lean. 

■ly. 



BoAir, a bay or sorrel color. 
TixiD, fearfnl ; wantiiig eonraga. 

— 1» 

Fmci^ aayage and eraeL 
-er, eti, ly, nett 



PoiaoNom; haTing the nature of poi- 
son ; impairing or destroying life. 



Satag^ partaking of the forest; wild. 
LAUK 

DoMunn^ pertaining to the homse. 
CABHnroaow; feeding on flesh. 
G^LkMXsiYQmmu, feeding on graasi 
RAPACunM^ giyen to plunder. 

/y, nen 

y OBAdotu^ greedy in eating ; rayen- 
ona 



XBBOIBB III. 



KAIOB or AOnOME. 



GOOnCL 

GaoooB, to stoop low. 

Does the dog eroacht 
TwRTKB, to make quick trembling 

sounds^ as the swallow. 

ed, inff 

Gea wi^ to moye by drawing the body 

along. 

ed,iny 

Skulk, to lie in secret 
-ed, ing, er 



GamiT, ta mnrmnr like a hog. 

j^ ed, ing 

Huic, to make a sound like bees. 

ed, ing 

Snap, to bite suddenly ; break short 

ed, ing 

Skip, to moye with light leaps. 

ed, ing, er 

Swio, to drink with large draughts. 

ed, ing 

DvcK, to dip under water. 

», ed, ing 

Warble, to shake the notes of song. 
B, ed, ing 



Jump, to bound by leapa. 

», ed, ing 

ScAMPKBy to run with irregular speed. 

ed, ing 

Stakx; to moye suddenly from Iri^t 

«t ing 

Howi« to cry like a dog mourning 

—ed^ ing 

Flap, to moye the wings. 

ed, ing, er — 

Quack, to cry like a duck. 
Flounder, to toss as a horse in tiie 

mire. 

t,ed,ing 

RAyxN, to rage ; to deyour eageriy. 

9, ed, ing, oiu 

Chirp, to make the noise of small 

birda 

1, ed,ing 

Craunob, to crush in the month. 

e^ ed, ing 

Frisk, to skip as young animalsL 

•, ed, ing 

Prance; to spring or bound as a t^ 

nted horse. 
^ ^ ing 
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MouLiv to ahed the feftthen^ Hoot, to cry as ftn owL 

-. ed, ing edj ing 

Squall» to scream out as a child. 
», ed, ing 



VBOfOH. 



LuBX, to loiter in wait 



oKLna Pdbb, to move with pressure. 

td, ing 



tng 



Pant, to heave the heart quickly. 



Kick, to strike with the foot ZT^.** !"^ . ^, " 
" , . Trot, to stop quickly. 
ed, tng, er ^ ^J^ ^ . 

HovxB, to hane suspended oyer, as a * <^ y 

, . , '^ SoAB, to rise aloft» as the eagle. 

^ ^ «» «< *^ 

Cowu, to bend down through fear. * j • 

ed,ing ^'*"V 

Paw, to draw the fore foot along the gbxsk. 
ground. 

— —edf ing — Gaowi^ to snarl angrily, as a dog. 

Toss, to throw up. «, edf ing 

ed, ing < 

CHAPTER XIV. 
KEOESSABY THIKOB. 

We have passed over the chief objects that attract atten- 
tion in art and nature. There are others lying back of 
these which remain to be brought to view. These Sireform, 
quantity, place^ tijne, power and motion. "Without these, we 
could form no notion of the others. They are necessary 
things — ^necessary to the existence and knowledge of sJl 
other things. 

PIFTT-THIBD STUDY. 

XXBBOISE I. 
ITAMXS OF THINGS. 

FBENCB. Space, unoccupied place; boundless 
QoAsrity, the quality expressed by so place, 
much. »<«« 
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Placi, where aoj thiog U ^rrENT, the measure ot a thing. 

PowsB, that on which an event de- DuRATton, continuance in time. 

pendfl. KxTEBNo/t/y, the quality of being 

-ful, lets, fully without us. 

SuccEtsaiofif a following or order of IjxTKxscJily, the quality of being 

things. within us. 

Cause, that which urges; that which Pbimart, the first in order pf time or 

produces an effect rank. 

I^ECKSSART, something indispensable ; 

*^™- the absolute. 

Form, the outline or shape of any I^xoessitt, that which most and ean- 

thing. not be otherwise. 

Morton, actiye power; change of i^FXcr, that which is mad^ ; an eyent 

place. or work. 

— lest ^jnsTENCB, state of being. 



FIPTY-rOUBTH STUDY. 

FORM. 

FoBM is the outline or shape of things. It appears in 
great variety ; but in all cases^ can be reduced to a triangle. 
Form is of much importance. It is a source of pleasure. 

EXERCISE I. 
NAHES OF THINGS. 

OBLno. Figure, the outline form; ineloied 

space. 
Sqtjari^ a figure having four equal Angle, the space between two linei 
sides and one of its angles a right meeting in a point 

angle. ^ar, ularly 

£dg^ what is sharpened; border. ^W , a figure 

^^f^ R^ght , an angle including the 

fourth of a circle. 
Point, the end of any thing; also po- CSrcLE, a figure, every part of whose 
sition. outline is equally distant from the 

SurFAOB, upon the face ; the distance centra 
between lines. Bound, a limit 
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Ma&ocv, border or edge. Glob^ ft round sojid body, eyery 

ai part of whose surface is equally 

Ccnrovn, the outline. distant from the centre. 

JUumr, the lifting up of a figure; tdar, atf, ttlt 

prominence. Cuet^ bent between two points. 

Tanoknt, a right line touching but ixm^ar, pertaining to — 

not croflssing a eurre. Limit, the utmost extent 

ial Um ' 

BoRDEK, the edge of any thing. 
'^"^* CWnNB, the limit, or extreme border. 
Four, the outline of any thing. 
fr, al^ ation 



LiNi; distance between two points. 

ar, al, ally Cub^ a solid figure haying six equal 

Solid, heayy; distance between sui^ square sides, 

faces. iCy ical 



JUetASQi^ a four-sided figure whose Sphbei^ a round solid body, at a 
opposite sides are equal and angles globe, 
right angles. ieal^ iealfy 



BZBRCISB II. 
NAIOS OF QUALITIXB. 

GKLTia Straight, direct between two points. 

CuRVMi^ bent between two points. 
SQUABi^eyen, haying four equal sides PerpENiH<^«r, belonging to that 
and four right angles. ^l^j^h hangs down, as a plumb 

FRKKCH. ^^°« > ^P »^^ ^®^"- 

— /y 

Superwsaal, belonging to the surface. Obliquk, inclined from a straight line. 

h ; /y, ty 

FiQXjwd, adorned with figures, TVa^MTERSE, lying across. 

Cnou/ar, pertaining to a circle. ConvKx, rounding like a ball. 

Spqui/, winding round a cylinder. ConcxvE, hollowed, 

SsBPESTtntf, winding like a serpent. 

^'^* LiNEa/, pertaining to lines. 

Solid, hard and firm. FoRMottvtf, haying power to giye 
Plane, leyel, eyen of surface. foroL 

RsonuKEar, pertaining to a straight DiRscrrton, the course of a body mov- 
Une. ing in a straight line. 
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JHmavn, inelmiiig outward. 
CofiYiBOKNT, inclining inward. 



HoBEEOMTo/, pertaining to the hori- 
zon ; parallel with it. 
h 



Para/uL» side by aide ; equally dia- 
tant at every point 



XEBCISB III 



ITAIOBB OF AOnONS. 



LATDT. 



OomPABB, to stretch round ; to enyi- 

ron. 
«, ed, ing 



Form, to give shape to any thing. 
8, ed, ing, er '- — 



Be- 



Enr 



-, i, at ing 



, «, ed, ing, er 
-,a,ed, ing — 



Bound, to limit ; to mark the outline. 

•, «t ing 

TtMiOsate, to make an end. 

1, ed, ing 

BoRDKR, to confine with an edge. 

9, ed, ing 

^MfBouND, to inclose, encompass. 
BnvtBOV, to encompass. 
LmiT, to bound. 

«, ed, ing 

FioUBB, to mould into a figure. 

8, ed, ifig 

CfircLE, to go round ; to inclosei 
8, ed, ing 



^ft- 



-, to close within. 



-8, ed, ing 



Mi8 

In ^ 8, ed, ing 

LiN^ to draw, or bound with lines. 
8, ed, ing 



Under- 



-, 8, ed, ing 



SoLXDimr, to make solid, as water into 
ice. 

ee, ed, ing 

Gdbyx, to bend into a curre. 

8, ed, ing 

Oonrtsit, to inclose or bound. 
8, ed, ing 



SraxRi^ to form into roundness. 

8, ed, ing 

Cube, to form into a cube ; to raise a 

number to the third power. 
f, ed, ing 



FIFTY- FIFTH STUDY. 



QITAimTT. 



Quantity is any thing that can be measured. It is the 
answer to the question, How much? It comes up con- 
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stantly befoie the mind, and should be applied to all sub- 
jects. Quantity is the object of arithmetic and geometry. 

BZXBOIBK I. 
NAMU OF THDTGB. 

Gomia ' Qawrityf to much ; anj thing that 

can be meMured. 
Much, a heap ; great in quantity. jy^^^ ^ ^.j^^P ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ p^ ^f 

DoUsAE, a silver or gold coin worth dollar 

one hundred cents. ^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^^. 

CTSLTOJ. dredth part of a dollar. 

ToEBOK, a third ; a oaik that ii the 

Buix, aize of any thing ; a part of a third of a pipe, 
building jutting out. 

y, tne9f, -head 

SooBis, a notch ; a mark to count i|AaNi^i«fe, extent or size. 

with ; twenty. ^n^ bulk or extent 

Lbaoui, a distonce of three miles. ^rnssBum, the act of extending ; the 

dimensions of a thing. 

'"'^^^ DiKJSsMon, the extent of a body; 

CiPHXB, a mark in arithmetic denot- length, breadth and thickness. 

ing the absence of quantity. Quaetbe, the fourth part 

Tallt, a piece of wood on which Ounob, a weight of different value. 

notches stand for numbers. Pound, weight ; a weight of twelve 

Dozanr, twelve in number. or sixteen ounces. 

EXERCISE II» 
NAICXS OF QUAUTXXS. 

GOTBia JE'nTiKK, having all its parts. 

ComrosiTK, made up of parts ; divisi- 
MuOB, a heap ; great in quantity. ^^^ ^y i^ number greater than one. 

Odd, not even ; not divisible into 

equal parts. latin. 

'^^^ Skpaba6/^, that may be removed from 
ConouBy in great quantity or plenty. the rest 
/y, ne$t ■'•» 
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Skpasati, divided from the rest Pkdib; of yalue ; a number divisible 

ImMxssEf unbounded ; great only by one. 

Fractiono/, belonging to fractions) or CABDiNa/, cbie( primary, as one. 

parts of numbers. Ordino/, belonging to order ; denot- 
DecsmcU, belonging to the tenth ; ing order, as first 

numbered by ten. 

EXERCISE III. 

STAim or AonoNs. 

OKLTia LATIN. 

SooM, to notch to count with; to ^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ 

mark for chippma:. , . 

. . ^2—^ ** ^^ •"^ 

-«. <s •'V CoiwpuTE, to cast together; to sum 

raKNOH. up ; to yalue. 

Tally, to number by notches; to ^^ovsiRate, to show; to prove be 

agree. yond doubt 

«, ed, ifig '» «<i *'^9 

Measure, to stretch ; to find the quan- Solve, to loose ; to clear up difficult 

tity of a thing. questions. 

», ed; ing ». <<4 i^ff : — 

Count, to number by telling; to sum Quarter, to divide into four parts. 

up. *» ^ ^"9 

g^ g^ ing Abound, to have in abundance. 

CALcuLa^tf, to reckon with pebbles ; to •> ^<^» *^9 

count ^S^ARATS, to divide from the rest 

a, ed, ing ^ «* ^^9 



PIPTT-SIXTH STUDY. 

PLACE. 

Place is where any thing is. It comes up to view when- 
ever we think of any object, and requires to be carefully' 
observed. The knowledge of place is important. Geogra- 
phy is mainly occupied with places on the earth's surface. 
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KZEBOISK I. 

MAMM or THlKGt. 

OOTHIO. JRXNCB. 

Placi^ where any thing is. 
tTnDEB, on the nether side ; beneath i>i8TAKCi^ space between two placet. 

something eUe. Smjotum, location in place. 

BeLow, by the low in place ; under Pr«ENT, near at hand ; hard by. 

or low down. 
ArrEB, behind in place. latin. 

Heme, in this place. Loaation, the act of placing; a par- 

On, in contact with the upper ^ur^ ticolar situation. 

face ; upon. PosmoN, a location ; a relatiye place. 

Spot, a small place, or extent. ^^'^ ^^ local position of a place. 

Lomneu, state of being high. ^LBYAWon, the act of raising ; a high 

position. 
Amtude, the state of being high. 

■ XSBOIBB II. 

NAKBB OF QUAUTZES. 

flOTBia LATIN. 

AsKAin, across or obUqne in place. ^"^^^f belonging to what is laid ; be- 
longing to place. 



rasMOH. 



-^y, «^y 



BeuoTK, distant in place. 

JDiwantf remote in place; far be- ^.Vi nets 

tween. SeoLVDed^ shut off in place ; secret 

i?<TiBED, secluded in place. Private, stripped of company ; scp- 

SeoKETf separated ; hid. arate. 

Seqio^TEsed, secluded. Public, open to all. 

Sacbjed, holy or Tenerable. /y, Uy 



EXEBOISE III. 

I 

NAMES OF AOnONB. 
OOTHia FRENCH. 

Pm; to set or plant Placer to settle in some place. 
a, ing 1^ e4 ing 
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Situate, to plaee in ng^t, or a cer- latdt. 

tain place. Locate tp laj in some place ; to 

i, ed, ing aettte. 

Beoumt, to hide away in some place. j. ^ ing 



-#, «i ing iSeoLXTDs; to shut off from others^ 



BetoM, to conceal away from others. ^ ^ t«^ 



-», edt ing ■ ConcRAL, to keep close from obserfra- 



iSeQTJBTKB, to separate ; to pnt aside. ^j^j^; hide. 

: i, «t ing ^ ^ g^ ed, ing 

Bound, to confine ; to set limits. Jt^sTATi^ to raise np in place. 
1^ ed, ing », ed, ing 



FIFTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 



Time is the place of events, and measures their duratioiu 
We naturally think of it, when any thing happens. It is 
of great value. To improve it, is a good sign of wisdonx. 

1BXSB0I8E I. 
2f AXIS or DIVnXONSi 

QOTHio, FresEjuT, now, at this time. 

Skason, one of the quarters of the 

Attkb, behind in time ; later. year. 

SiNOB» that is passed ; after a certain afr/g 

time mentioned. IntervAL, space of time between 

Hbbraftee, behind the present time ; events. 

later than now. _ Session, the time during the sitting of 

Tbxn, at a certain time mentioned. ,my. \)fy^j ©f men. 

raXNOH. LATDT. 

JBnoovE, once more. Houb, season, and then twenty-fourth 

SsooND, the sixtieth part of a minut& part of a day. 

hand, the pointer of a watch. — — Ig 

Fast, beyond in time ; before now. Mivute, small ; the sixtieth part of aa 

OonTtsaanee, the state of proceeding hour, 

oonstantiy. —..-.— hand, the pointer of a watch. 
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Grarnry, a period of one hundred InaMm^ a point of time, 
yean. /y 

"Era, a point of Ume from which na- Imtebim, time between two erentiL 

tions reckon. 
FoTURi^ that is to be ; after now. obdk. 

f<y Epoch, a stop; a fixed point in time; 

Calbkdab, a register of time. also the space between eras. 

Date, the time of an eyent PerioD, round about; then a portion 

Duration, continuance in time. of time. 

IfUeruasum^ ceasing between ; inter- ieed, ically 

Tcning time. Tnai, the time which any thiug lasts ; 

HoxKRT, the smallest division of time. the limits of a thing^s duration. 

BZSBOIBB II. 
VAIOHS or QUAUTXXS. 

ooTHia AfUeovDven, going before in time. 

F™««^, passing away. TtannEsr, passing away; lasting a 
^ "^ short time. 

TVaiMiTOBT, abiding a short time. 

fkeu 



-D..^ ^* V -4 J x- MoMENTABT, lastmg su lustant 

Bksf, of short duration. r j j • 

- JnaftKmtanecfu^ done in a moment 

^ ", ,. . ANwua/, yearly. 

Co^ol, proeceding without eeas- jj.„„„^ i„ting two yeaw. 

^' . PtfTEXNiAL, lasting from year to year. 

— ~ y ""^ iniTiAi* relating to the beginning. 

FerPM:njal,\s BUng tii rough tima PuNorua/, pertaining to a point; at 

_ ... the point of time. 

GnADu«/,pertaimngtosteps;adYane. ^«6s»wjent, following after in time, 

ing slowly. , J* 

'^™'' Dtorno/, relating to the day, daily. 

PaiOB, first in the order of time. . Nootubno/, relating to the night 

AnteRioBf before in time. TkufoboI, relating to time. 

EXBB0I8X III. 
NAim or ACTIONS. 

noEVCH. PenvrvATE, to continue from time to 
OonravM, to proceed on in tinie. time. 
1, ed, ing ■ ■ >t •cl »»V — 
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^fiDUBi; to iMt long ; to contiiiue. latts. 

— ^ ««s 9 — ^ Dati^ to mark the time of any thiiur. 

Chsonxol^ to reflnster facta m the . -^ .• * — « 

, g .. ^ ^ «s *^ 

order of time. 



Ante 1 8, edf ing 



M e± ina T — ' ' ^ ^ 

rTf-^n/^iJ.ft^i. ;« ♦;«,- Postpone, to put off; to delay till a 

future time. 



SuecMXD^ to follow after in time. 
#, ed^ ing^ 



FIFTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

COLOR. 

Color is closely connected with light and all that is 
pleasant in knowledge. It is a sensation produced bj 
light, and one of the most agreeable with which we are 
acquainted. Color is the material of the beautifiil art 
called painting. 

EZEBGIBB I. 
VAXXS or 00LOB& 



Fdoc, a light cheerful red. 

FBXNOH. 



GBXAia SoicBBs, a ehade ; duaky. 

Gbizzl^ a gray color. 
y 



LATIN. 



BiBTer, a dark brown paint. 
ToN^ the harmony of light and shade 

CABMXirBy a crimson color made from in painting. 

the cochineal insect 
Violet, a compound color, composed 

of blue and red. Colob, a property of light. 

Oeanqb, a compound color, composed — '■ — ^*** 

of red and yellow. Indigo, a kind of blue prepared from 

SoAELXT, a rich bright red. the indigo plant 

CnnisoN, a deep red tinged with blue. Ultra-mabink, a mineral color formed 

PuBPu^ a rich deep color, composed from the lapis lazuli ; it is a beau- 

of red and blue. tiful sky-blue. 

Tint, the tinge of a color. ToreB, a dight color or dye. 
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aXBBOIBX II. 

VAioi or qvAunwk 



«aiBia Pbablt, resembling pearl; timr. 

Waxk, of ft modermto degM of heat ; Bbiluaht, shining, bright 

ftffeciiDg with heat^ as jellow or 'y» ^ 

red /colors. Dkjcati, soft to the eye. 

GooL» moderately cold ; affeeting with latin 

oold, as a blue color and its com- 

pounds. PenuxaU, lasting, enduring. 

CELTia YrriD, strongly bright 

Dou^ heaTy, not bright ^ift *•*•• 

cr^ et^ y ^ Cloudt, obscure^ gloomy. 

CLBAi^'open, bright OasociB. dark, indistinct 



r,ut,fy,neu ly.neu^Uy 



Rmoayrf^i^ of a rose color. 



DfsrraoT, separate^ dear. 
In ^ not 



VZBROIBB III. 
HAXB or ACnONS. 

coDffia Paint, to corer with colon. 

1, ed; ifig 

SrAor, to color with some sabatance. 

1^ «( ing LATIN. 

Tores, to give a slight dya. 

'"^^ 9,ed,xng 

— . . . f VA 1 .. CoLOB, to painty dye or stain. 

Turr, to giye a slight color. ^ y. ^ ' 

CamsoN, to dye with a deep red ^ * ' '^ ea,tng 

. '^ Cu>m>, to obscure, make gloomy. 






«,„„ 2, 1;.vJ*.f . M«SaK •^ AAUr Obsoube, to darken ; to render dark 
foiPLi; to make oi a Diniaii reel color* . , , , 



12 
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PIFTY-NINTH STUDY. 



MOTION. 



> 



Motion is change of place, or power in action. As such, 
it claims a careful notice. Without it, no knowledge could 
ever bless the soul. 



SXEBCISB I. 
NAMBS OF MOTXONa. 



FBXNGH. Aonation, the act of BhaHng irxego- 

BoxLtfM, motion of a fluid bythe ^^^T' 

BweUing of ito particles by heat Motion, a change of place ; acto 
JjKkYVHing^ making light by ferment- power. 

ation. —-4ess^ 

Bati^ the degree of motion. ^*"'* 

AiCKHTf the going np. 

LATIN. ^BESS, a going out. 

TEKiaanation, the internal motion of /noREss, a going in. 

particles changing their nature by i>»GBE8S»on> the act of going from 

]ieat some rule or standard. 

EZEBCISB II. 
NAMES OF QUALITIES. 

nBNGH. Uniform, of one form ; the same nto 

or speed. 
JteiAKoed, kept back, delayed. ^ ^ 

i)«^T«i hindered for a time. jIccmle:^^ h«tened aroimdi 

JaZAVJEsed, made with leaven or yeast. . , , 

^"^^ * ^®* AovTOted, shook irregularly. 

^^^^ FsBMENTed; changed in nature by «n 

internal motion of the particlea 
YABioft^ that may or does change ; Ciboulab, pertaining to a cirde. 
ehangeable. 
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■ ZSBCI8B III. 

or AcnoMB. 



lUNGB. HoT^ to change pUe6^ 

*, edf ing 

Boa» to bubble up ; to move. — -oW*; «Weii«f 

M,ed,ing,er . jj^ ^^ 

LxATsr, to fennent or lighten with j ^ „ . . 



^^ . ^ccELERo/f, to hasten to; to eanMto 

•9^00, %ng - move faster. 



RetAKS>t to delay ; to hinder motion. . . 
^ , ^ -^J «i ^* ^9 

f «^ »y 2>«0END, to come down. 
i>0OOMFO6i; to separate the elements ^ • 

^^»^*^y- ^fCBin, to go np. 
-B^ed^ing ^^.^ 



C^rcuLATX, to move round. ^ • . 



x^ e(^ tn^ DtOEMS, to depart from some rule. 

-9, ed, ing 



LATDT. 



JUBoasv, to bound or spring baok. 

FwMwarr, to boil ; to excite internal s, ed, ing 

motion bj heat. JHsmn, to trouble. 
ed,ing »* ed, ing 



AanjoE, to shake irregularly. P^rruaii, to agitate fallj. 
a, ed, ing, or a, ed, ing 



SIXTIETH STUDY. 

SPIRITUAL BEHrOfl. 



Man is not the only intelligent being in the tmiverse. 
The Bible reveals the existence of good and bad angels. 



XXROIBS I. 
KAMBI or SraOTUAL BStXTOfl. 



oonnCi Is the devil the leader of faHaii 

Dbvh^ one who slanders; a wicked angels? 
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FflEirD, a hater of good ; the deyiL Ahoei^ a meesenger ; a good spirit 
M, iih, ithneMi i, iV, teal 

GBIXK. HXBBKW. 

Dsftox, an eyil or dark spirit Sebapb, an angel of the highest order. 
tf iae, iaeal GHxnuB, an angel of the second rank. 

SIXTY -FIB9T STUDY. 

DCAGINABT BEINGS. 

Man has peopled every spot of the earth with imaginary 
creatures. He has made them after his own fitnoies, and 
given them homes in the air, the water, and in the solid 
land. Poets have been active in this strange work. 

SXEIICISE I. 

UMMm or rmuovi Ain> toxoil 
oorma latin. 

Faibt, a small imaginttiy being vitii Nthfh, a goddess of the nMnmtaui^ 
the hnman form. yalleys^ or waters^ 

queen, 4ike if, eon 

Fort, a goddess of vengeanee. 

OELTia 

Hag, a witch ; an old ngly woman. greik. 

Yti^gcfi^ NAiod^ that which flows; a water- 

njmph. 
Stlph, a light imaginary being dwell- es 



ing in the air. Ovgad, one of ikk6 monntaiiu; a nboob- 

^t'^g — ^— luiu nymph. 

Goblin, an imi^^nary frightfol phan. 
torn. 



CHAPTER XV. 
GOD. 



Nature conducts to the Creator. God is the end of all 
study as well as the source of all life. He is knowa to us 
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in three ways: by bis worksj by Providence, and by the 
Bible. 

SIXTY-SECOND STUDY. 

GOD. 

The nature, names and titles of God are chiefly made 
known to ns in the Bible. Some of those which are Saxon 
have been already given. 

XXBSOISB I. 
NAXBB OF GOOl. 

jj^tof, Gbeatot, the Being who creates; 

God. 
Tbinitt, three in one: three persons Preskrver, the Being who keeps all 
in one God. things safe. 

Is the Trinity made known in i^^EEMer, one who ransoms; Jesot 
the Bible 9 Christ 



SIXTY-THIRD STUDY. ^ 

THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

The attributes of God are wonderful, and form the best 
part of human knowledge. Their names are like so many 
lights to the soul. 

EXERCISE i.« 

NAMES OF ATTRIBUTES. 

FRENCH. JusTftff, that attribute bj which Ood 
Merot, that benevolence which leads ^^ "g^*** requires right, and main- 
God to pardon sin for the sake of tains right 
Christ 

-fuly fully, ftdneM ExERNify, endless existence. 



Gbaci; iree benevolence; favor to /hfinitt, not bounded ; beyond mea* 
sinners. sure. 
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Ommounee, the attribute bj which tribute bj whieh God sees the end 

God knows all things. from the beginning. 

Omiiipbxbenci^ the attribute by which /nTKixioENci; the attribute by which 

God is in every place. . God knows all things. 

OusiBfnmee, the attribute by which CLSMEN<;y, mildness; disposition to for* 

God can do all things that lie give. 

pleasea UirrrT, oneness. 
Prmaenee, foreknowledge; that at- 

BZERCISB IX. 
NA1IE9 OF QUALITIES. 

ruENOB. Omxttcienif all-knowing. 

Ousipniaentf every where present 
r«OBAKOMM*, not given to change, omsipot«««. dl-powerfuL 
or without po w er to ch ange. y„HOETA^ not mortal ; not diqxiMd 

to deatli or change. 
Just, according to right ; the standard . 

, ° /nviaiBLE, not visible ; unseen by the 

fV 

senses. 
GaAoiotM, fa?or or good-will seen in 

•fi^ y* »'y 

^ y ifiTBxuG^fi^ possessing the power of 

knowledflre. 
Eterno/, without beginning or end ^ •./ ^ ,. .^ ^ a j 

^ .* o D /nnNiTE, without unuts ; unbounded, 

of existence. • , 

/n8oauTa6/«, that may not be under- „ i ^ j ^ n • n ^v ^ 

^ • , "^ PerwEisjtt complete and fuU in all that 

stood. , '^ 

Univebso/, belonging to the whola 
8upma, highest in authority. ImuvrrabU, not subject to change. 

ory Triune, the three in one. 

CaXATtvtf, having the power to create. JmuxcvLcUe, spotless, pure. 



SIXTY-FOURTH STUDY. 
BELATIONS OF GOD TO MAN. 

BELATlONsform the links of ^ife and all tHat is desirable 
in it. The relations of God to man are interesting beyond 
all expression. Life and death are ever suspended upon 



9 
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them. If we know them and revere them, it will be well 
with US. 

BXEBCISE I. 
KAHBB OF OOD'S RXLATION8 TO UB. 

FBJENOH. ^ GoYEKNor, the Ruler of all things ; 

the King of angeU and men. 
Mi3>iATor, one who come, between, j^^^^„^ ^^^ ^ho bnjs back; the 
to reconcile ; the reconcder of God g^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

and man. Jesus, he who saves and makes happy. 

8ft?p, ial PropiTiATion, the act of appeasing ; 

Savioot, one who deUvers; Jesus reconciliation. 

^^™*' _ _ ^ /n/ercESSor, one who pleads for an- 

JuDGX, one who compares and deter- , 

mines. * 

LATIN. GREEK. 

Cbxatot, the Maker of man and all Chbibt, the anointed one ; Jesui^ at 
things. Saviour of sinners. 

XZSBOiaE II. 

NAMES or qualities. 
IBBNOH. BENiGxan^, kind and good. 



MEDiATOEJa/, belonging to a mediator, "^V , . ,. ^ 

MeboiM full of compassion for sin- Propmoi«, appeased and mchned to 

ners. mercy. 

/y, new —^y 

Gbacioim^ abounding in favor for the Frovrnalory, having power to ap- 

guilty. pease and satisfy. 

. ly^ new /hfercEssory, of the nature of inter* 

oeasion. 

LATIN. 

YioABioDB, acting for another. 

B ZEBOISX III. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

FREi^CH. iZecoNciLE, to cnll back into union; 

Justify, to make or prove to be just *<> ^^^"^ »'"«^^ 
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SAaonfy to maVe hofy. JteDMEn, to pnrdiue from BUrerj or 

<^ ed, ing tin. 

Judge, to he»p and determine^ ' ■ i| ed^ ing 



-11^ ecf, ing AtOTSTE, to make one ; unite in friend- 



RxvxAL, to disclose or make known. ehip. 

#, edt ing «, ed, ing 

Punish, to afflict for crime. PropinATE; td turn towards ; to ap- 

0«, ed, ing pease and reconcile. 

Hediatc, to reconcile in any way. <; ed, ing 



^ ed, ing IniercxD^ to go between ; to plead 

Sati; to rescue from danger. for the offending. 
.«, edf ing 9, ed, ing 



Axonn; to pour oil upon ; to set Vitift, to make alive ; endow with 

apart for a sacred purpose. life. 
», «t ing », ed, ing 



LATIN. 



RequTTi, to repay good or eyil ; re- 

Ckeatk to make or form, as the world. '^ j . 

_ift7» ^ ^ed,tng 

I «*» w^ OtmDBMN, to damn, or pronoonoa 
OoTXRN; to rule affairs, as those of 

the world. , . 

. . «, ed, tng 

f , ed^ tng 



SIXTY-FIFTH STUDY. 
THE ABODE OF OOD. 

Heaven is the common name by whicli the abode of 
God is known among men. The place is glorious, the 
state is kingly. 

SIXTY-SIXTH STUDY. 
LAST THINGS. 

The last things of life have an importance for man above 
all others. ' Such are death, the resurrection of the body, 
the judgnxent and eternity. In these we have the last of 
earth, and the first of the unseen world. 
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BZB^CISE I. 
VAIOB or LAST THDroa. 



CBUxa JvDQmerU, s Bentence passed bj a 

... * judge ; the doom of man. 
Trump, a wind msfrnment ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

seat, the seat 



i2«8imREc^f on, a rising again; tha 
Comx, a basket ; a chest for the raising of dead bodies to life at the 
dead body. l^gt day. 

'*•■ 2>«PABTur*, a going away. 

Hkabs^ a cross work; a carriage for 

the dead. i^^in. 
ToMB^ a heap ; a grare in which the 

dead body of a human being is Pall, a cloak ; a mantle thrown oyer 

laid. X dead bodies. 

8, less, stone bearer 

InrmEment, the act of burying the Mausoleum, a magnificent tomb. 

dead. Throne, a seat ; a royal seat 

Sefulchrj^ a grare or tomb. £TERNi/y, endless duration ; time 

Sepulture, interment after death. 

EXERCISE II. 

NAMES or QUATXriES. 
FRENOH. LATIN. 

Eterno/, belonging to what contin- SEPULCHRa/, belonging to a tomb or 
ues; enduring. grave. 

ly TERRi6i*, that may excite terror ; 

Yufal, belonging to the end ; last dreadful. 

Oloruhm; full of splendor. TuROved, placed on a throne. 

ly, ness 

EXERCISE III. 

NAMB3 or ACTIONS. 

vtamna. /«TER, to put into the earth. 

8, edy ing 

IbMB, to bury the dead. Judge, to compare facts and decide ; 
.9^ ed, ing to pass sentence. 

En , to put in *, M i^ff 

12* 
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ApnoYM, to proye to be true ; to Enter, to go within ; to pan into a 

like and accepL ^ place, as heaven. 

M, ed, ing •, ed^ ing 

Baxuh, to put under a ban ; to con- 
demn to exile. 

-e$t €df ing, tnmt Coni>K»DX, to disapprove ; to utter 



DeFAMTf to eeparate ; to banish from eentenee of punishment 

good. — s, ed, ing 

a, ed, ing 

CHAPTER XVI. 
KNOWLEDGE. 

Man is born to knowledge as an inheritance, and soon 
begins to prepare to enter upon its possession. The mind 
is ever inquiring, or making excursions in search of the 
unknown. Materials are collected, and after years of toil, 
they are reduced to certain forms. Arts and sciences are 
classified. They are systematic forms of knowledge. 

1. The knowledge of language. 

2. The knowledge of form and quantity. 
8. The knowledge of human pursuits. 

4. The knowledge of nature. 

6. The knowledge of time — ^history and chronology. 

6. The knowledge of events — ^philosophy. 

7. The knowledge of taste and imagination. 

8. The knowledge of man. 

9. The knowledge of God. 

SIXTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF LANGUAGE. 

Language is one of the most wonderful things in the 
world. It is wisely regarded as a Divine gift, the first 
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Teacher being Grod. The one language which was intro- 
duced into the world in this way, has undergone many 
changes, and now presents about three thousand varieties. 
Language is the only true history of man. 

BZBRCISB I. 
MAIOS or TBCfW XXBKACED DT LANGUAGE. 

VRKNGH. ExcLAUAtlon, a iDErk that u used to 

, , . , point oflf words or sentences ex- 

LAJxauoffe, the product of the tongue ; ^^^^ emotion. 

the system of sounds by which our ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^.^ ^^ ^ y^^^ 
thoughts are known. 
SzsTEsiee, that which is thought ; two obzbk. 

or more words by which we say ^^bphabet, the name of the letters of 
•ome^mg. ^ language. 



Lereb, a sign of a sound. ^^j^^,^ ^^^^ ^,^j^j, ^^^ ^^ . ^ ^^^^ 
Dicnonary, the words of a language, ^^^ separates parte of a sentence 

arranged according to the alphabet, ^^^^^ connected. 

speUed eorrecUy and defined. ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ . ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

jj^Tijjf arates parte of a sentence that are 

complete. 

LiNoui«;, one skilled in languages. 5einf colon, half a colon ; a mark 

ical that separates parte of a sentence 

LiNOUo/, pertaining to the tongue. tliat are complete but connected. 

ABTXcuLo/ton^ the act of joining the Perioi>, a circuit; a point that marks 
organs of speech to form sound. the end of a complete sentence. 

ProNUNGLA^'ofi) the act of uttering Obthoorapht, correct writing; the 
words so as to give the right sound art of writing words correctly, 

to each letter in a word. Obthoept, correct speaking ; the 

JDitcaxPAney, a breaking apart ; dis- speaking of words correctly, 

agreement Ettmology, the true account of words. 

ComposiHon, the arranging of thought Grammar, a letter ; the art of build- 
in language. ing sentences. 

PuNCTUAiion, the dividing written ical, ically 



language into sentences and parte Un im/, ically 

of sentences. Rhetobw, the art of speaking and 
TnterROQAHanf a mark which shows writing tastefully, 

when a question is asked. ian, al^ ally ■ 
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Ixnoov, A book containing the ^jt/ulble, a vord, or ao mneh of one 

words of a ' language arranged as can be sounded at once. 

according to the alphabet^ with Idiom, a way of expression peculiar 

the spelling and meaning. to a language. 

PerwD, a complete seutence. «<«, ^ieally 

ParoGEAF^ a part of language relat- DtoLBor, a form of language peculiar 

ing to a distinct point to a section of country. 

EXERCISE II. 
NAKIS OF QUALRIIS OF THINGe INCLUDED IN LANOtTAOE. 

FUCNOH. CfmaasEf brief or short 

ty, ntM 

FiGURAitiHf, representing something Tumid, swelUng in sound. 
else by resemblance. y^^^^^ j^j^ ^^^^^ 

«y Ambiguous^ haying two or more 

Pboykebio/, pertaining to a proverb. meanings. 
InUTf^XTive, denoting a question. Volumtnoio, consisting of yolome. 
IiiP«RAT.„., expreesing a command. ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ful meaning. 

Legi&/«, that may be read. 



LATIN. 



// ^ that may not 



Luebo/, according to the letter. Co^ati^ bom together ; allied in ut. 

ly terance. 

NoifiNa^ pertaining to names. JS'xcLAMAtory, of the nature of emo- 

TuBoiD^ swelling out ; big with words. tion. 

ly^ fU89 DecLABATtve, ezpressliig an assertion. 



BZEBCI8S III. 
NAMES OF ACnONB APPBOPBIATB TO LAN6UA0K 

FRENCH. Aiaufyf ^ make large; to speak 

copiously. 
CcmFOM, to set in order, as words ^ ^ * 

in a sentence. SiONi/y/to make signs; to nakii 



s, ed, ing — — known by words. 



DttposE, to set or distribute orderly, , ^ j • 

as words. 



-a, ed, ing latin. 



IhifUfoatt to place across; to change DeNoxE, to mark from ; to aignify by 

the natural order. Tisible signs. 
«, ed, ing ^ «t ing 
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Latinizi^ to giTo to foreign words TVofULAn^to bear aerosB ; to render 

Latin terminations. into another langnage. 
«, ed, i»g , 1^ ed, ing 



SIXTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF QUANTITT. 

A KNOWLEDGE of form and quantity is very important. 
The Greeks regarded it as the perfection of wisdom. 
Pythagoras wrote over his school, "Let.no one enter here 
ignorant of geometry." 

IZKBCIIBI. 
HAMH or THINGS. 

nsNGB. NuMBRA^ioNy the act of reading qvan* 

. - ... tity written in fignres. 

NmcBKB, a sign of quantity. k *- ^x. i.c 

i o -1 J ADDrfuwt, the act of summing np any 



FiGiTBi^ a character or number in 
arithmetic. 



thing. 

SubojiOlion^ the act of taking one 

Cipher, a character like an o, which ^^^y^^ ^^^ ^^^^.j^^^ 

18 the sign of nothing. UvLiauxyidion, the act of increasing 

Stanoaro, that which is fixed, as a ^^^ number as often as there are 

rule or measure. ^ni^g j^ another. 

jj^jj^ IHraioVy the act of finding how often 

^ . ,.,.,. t one number is contained in another. 

QuANTTTT, how much ; that which can _ . j x- jj-^.- 

, , Plus, a mark denotme addition. 

be measured. 

. . ^ . . . . Minus, a mark denoting subtraction. 

Abaou8» an instrument for counting ^^ 

readily, ^jj,^ 

Unit, one. 

y Abithms^m; belonging to numbers; 

Digit, a number under ten. the knowledge of numbers. 

MicNsuBa^ton, the act of measuring ; a/, ian — 

the act of finding the magnitude of GBoiiKrry, the measuring of the earth ; 

anj thing. the knowledge of lines^ surfaces and 

NoTA/ion, the act of writing quantity ^ solids. 

in figures. cian, col 
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XXBBOIBI II. 



NAMES OF <2VALiniS. 



Count/^m; without being numbered. 
NuMESi(^ belonging to number. 

alf ally 

JdEABVuable^ that may be measured. 
Im , y, ne9$ 



LATIN. 



IntbgboZ, relating to a whole. 
NuMERo/, pertaining to numbers. 
JHyjBible, that ean be divided. 
Jn ' • 

InwsjimstMAij, less than anj assign- 
able quantity. 



XBB0I8E III. 



NAMIB OF AOnONib 



OELna 



Posi^ to puzzle with hard questions. 
a, ed, ing 



FBENOH. 



Count, to number. 
-«, ed, ing 



NuMBKBj to reekon by numbers. 

», ed, ing 

Measube, to find the yalue of any 

thing. 
«, ed, ing 

LATIN. 

/ncBEAfiE, to grow in quantity or size. 

s, ed, ing 

Add, to inerease by eonneeting one 
to another. 

B, ed, ing 

AuOMENT, to increase in size or num- 
ber. 

9, ed, ing 



Oaloulat^ to reckon up ; to find the 

yalue. 

8, ed, ing 

Numerate, to point off figures and 

read them. 

«, edf ing 

JHuansH, to make less. 
-es, ed, ing 



SoLTE, to loosen ; to do and prove. 

a, ed, ing 

Notatjb; to mark, or write in num- 
bers. 

», ed, ing 

Multiply, to fold numbers ; to inerease 
one number as often as there are 
units in another. 

«, ed, ing 

SnbvRAiTr, to draw or take one num- 
ber from another. 

8, ed, ing 

DtViBB, to find how often one number 
is contained in another. 

«, ed, ing 
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SIXTY-NINTH STUDY. 

THE KNOWLEDGE OJ HUMAN PITBSUITS. 

The knowledge of human pursuits has greatly increased 
within the last one hundred years. It is now reduced to 
systems, and appears under distinct arts and sciences. 
Some of the leading terms may be presented. 

EXEBOIBEI. 
rfAKn OF WHAT IB SlfBEM)ID IN THE KNOWLEDGE OV HmC AN PUBStnTI. 

FRENOB. Materl\-medica, a branch of know- 

. . ledge that treats of the substaneea 

VooATton, a calling or pursuit in hfe. ^^ ^ medicine. 

^ * ">y *^^^« *^^^ ^^"^ Surgery, a branch of medical know- 

the pursuit of life. ,^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^,. ^ 

EiiPU>Tm«»/, that which engages the ^^^^^ operations. 

mind or hands. Navigation, the art of conducting 

MKHANi«, the science of motion and ^^^j^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ 

forces. 

CARPENTry, the art of cutting, Joining greek. 

and rearing buildings. 

Haute TAOtics, the science of military affairs 

SMp in battle. 

MASONry, the art of working in stone Philanthropt, the love of mankind. 

or brick. Misanthropt, the hatred of mankind. 

Mining, the operation of digging into Architecturs; the art of constructing 

the earth for minerals^ , houses. 

Htdropatbt, a school of medicine 

^^™'' that heals hy the use of water., 

OccDPA^kwi, the chief business of life. Homeopathy, a school of medicine 

BooNOKY, the management of affairs. *»»»* heals by medicines adapted to 

RoTATton, the act of turning; a sue- produce the same disease. 

cession of crops. Allopathy, a school of medicine that 

Experiment, a trial ; an operation de- cures by exciting another disease. 

aigned for discovery. Poltwcs, the science of government 
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BZBBOIBE II. 



NAXB OF QVAUnn INCS.V9XD IN THB XNOWLSDQK OV HUICAIT PUBSUIIB. 



FRBNOB. 



SxDJiNTary, requiring mneh sitting. 
MscHAXica/, pertaining to maohines, 
or mechanics. 

LATIN. 

Foco/, belonging to a point 
PBAonoa^ that noaj be done. 

Jm 

J^xPERiMENTo/, belonging to experi- 
ment; known by experience^ 



PaAonoff/, belonging to practice. 
EooNOMioo/, belonging to economy; 

frugal in management 
SuBOioa/, pertaining to surgery. 

I^AOtie, pertaining to the art of war- 
fare. 

PniLANiHROpi^ pertaining to the love 
of man. 

ABGHTTEOTURd/, belonging to the art 
of house-building. 



•BXBRCISE III. 



NAMB OF XXPMESS AOHOMB IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF HUMAN PUBSVITS. 



FRENCH. 



Engage, to embark in any business. 
i, ed, ing 



Sap, to undermine, 
—a, m( ing 



Re- 
Dis- 



-, », ed, ing 
-, 'f ed, ing 



LATIN. 

ConnQVBX, to dispose in a certain 



form. 



-9, ed ing 



M^AOE, to conduct any concern. 

», edt ing 

Civilize, to raise out of the sayage jDioEST, to separate apart; to arraage 

state. methodically. 
9, «e( ing », ed, ing 



SEVENTIETH STUDY. 



THB KNOWIiEDOB OV NATUBB. 



The knowledge of nature has been increasing for six 
thousand years. It is now laid up in many distinct branches 



f 
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of fltody. Some of the more common terms used in such 
studies, may be presented, defined and used. 

SXBBOI0B I. 

KAioB or nmrot dtolddbd or thb knowledge or katukbl 

numoB. LoNGnvDi^ the distance of * place 

from another, east or west 

GmATtfy, the tendency of bodies to- Equatob, the circle that incloses the 

wards each other on the earth and earth at equal distance from the 

in the heayens. poles. 

Cheuistrt, that branch of knowledge Map, a representation of a part or 

that treats of the alameBts of all whole of the earth. 

bodies. Chart, a marine map. 
luLmude, the distance of a place on 

the earth, north or sooth of the 



LATIN. 



equator. 

v«.«»..«. ^iAA^^. - s. • 1 Geogeapht, that branch of knowledge 

HsumAM, mid-daj; a great circle *v * j .. ^, . . Jr 

*v u ^1. 7 *"** describes the surface of the 

passing through the polest . , 

Zbitith, the point oyer head. « •■...« 

-,_ . ^ ^ - , , , TopOGBApHT, a description of a par- 

Tblxsoop^ an instrument by which x- i / 

\^ X a. ^ ticular place, 

we see at a great distance. . xi. • ^ x«. i. 

" AsTRONOMT, the science of the heay- 

enly bodies. 

Oeoloot, that branch of knowledge 

SoLsnci^ the time when the sun seems that treats of the earth's structure. 

to stand still in his annual course. liiNKRALooT, the knowlege of rainer- 

QuABRAMT, the fourth part of a circle • als, 

an instrument for taking the height Botant, the knowledge of plants. 

of heayenly bodies. Zoology, the knowledge of animals 

^^rRAcnon^ that which drawspartides Meteorology, the knowledge of 

or bodies towards each other. changes in the air. 

Zom, a diyision of the earth in regard Mioroboofb, an instrument by which 

to temperature. we see yery minute objects. 

BZEBOISS II. 
NAMES OF QUALRDD^Or THINGS EMBRACED IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE. 

FRENCH. liATiTUDiNoi, belonging to latitude. 

Chemioo/, belonging to chemistry. Longitodino/, belonging to longitude. 
ly MicRiDiONa/, belonging to a meridian. 
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LAmr. 



ToFOGRAFHxcfl^, belonging to topogra- 
phy. 
AftTROHOMioa/, belonging to astrono- 



^^TRACTtM; drawing togetlier. 

Sounmal, belonging to a aolstioe. 

EwATOM«A belonging to the equator. q^j^,„i belonging to geology. 

MiNERALooiqo/, belonging to mineral- 



ogy. 
GiooRAPmoa/, belonging to geogra- Botanico/, pertaining to planta. 

P'^^* ZooLOQioo/, belonging to animals. 



BXERCISE III 



HAMV or ACnoVS INGLIJDSD IN THK XNOWLIDQX OF KATOBS. 



FRKNCB. 

SuBVKT, to examine and measure. 

8, ed, ing 

RsGisTEB, to record facta in a book. 

9, ed, ing 

Correspojuv, to suit together; to ex- 
change views. 
9, ed, ing 

LATIK. 

jS^EPEBiiacNT, to find out by trial. 

«, ed, ing 

OoIlate, to lay together and compare. 
j^ ed, ing 



Map, to draw a portion or whole of 
the earth on a plane sniface. 

e, ed, ing 

Ob&tsLYK, to see attentively; to notice, 
and examine. 

*, ed, ing 

OoIlsct, to gather by obaervation. 

s, ed, ing 

GREEK. 

^fiALTZK, to loose back; to resolve 
a body into its elements. 

8, ed, ing 

Thkobizk. to speculate. 
8, ed, ing 



SEVEKTY-FIRST STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE OF EVENTS. 

History unfolds a vast field of views to the mind. It 
extends over the past, and includes as objects, the countless 
events that have marked the actings of man. The- life of 
the individual, family, society, nation and church, is re- 
called and seen again in its records. 
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BXXB0I8B I. 

or PBtMMii Axv raaoB kmbkaobd m tbx knowlboob or wwm^ 

nxNOH. 7Van«AonoN8k thiDgs driven throp^; 

the doings of a society. 

Mncon* memoiy; a kind of histoiy TaADinoN, that which deUvers; th« 

that treats of the life of an indi- delivery of events from one to 

vidoal or society. another, from age to age. 

^ *^ ary 

Chroniolk, a r^ter of facto in the Ikotttction, the act of estahlishiog ; 

order of time. something fixed by authority to 



^ ^ commemorate or benefit 

JSeoDTKB. carried down ; a written Tkndenct, stretching towards > direc 

aceonnt of eventa. ^^^ towards any thingi 

IfANirxBS, things handled; customs and jgi„aw«icy, a coming out of; a sud- 

^ora^ Jen occasion. 

Conra, wedges ; sUmped money. Mootmioit, that which reminds ; some 

Medals, things beaten; pieces of met- ^hing which commemoratefl^ as a 

al stamped with a device. statue. 

JouRNAi^ a daily account of events. Cbbemowt, outward rite. 

RriB, the mode of performing service, p^^^ ^^^^ which is done. 

especially of religion. 

GusTons, frequent use ; fixed manners. orkek. 

LAi^puAGi^ the product of the tongue ; ^^^^^ ^^^^ . j^^ . ^^ ^^^ 

the outward growth and body of ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 

^^^&^^ a,4, w, teal, holly 



jj^TSn. BiOGBAPHT, the history of a life ; an 

individual memoir. 

J2«ooBD^ called to mind ; a regular «■, ieal 

memoir of facts. AbohivxB) the place of ancient reo- 
*, tr . ords^ or the records themselves. 



BZBBOISE II. 
KAMBS OFQUALinXS. 



^tafg[fjB. Natdbo/, pertaining to natureu 

Super , ly 

Frbquknt, repeated; often happening. Un , ly 

Foro/, pertaining to the end ; last Sacred, holy ; devoted to Grod. 
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AvcuDXT, old ; that happened in for- CamutQEHl, depending on something 

mer times. , else. 

Mopnur, recent ; thftt happened in CasooI, accidental ; not certain. 

recent times. ly 

GsNEBo/, beloDging to the whole ; Obdinay^, according to law; 

nniyersal. Extras 

PABTicuLar, pertainmg to a person, Dirs/W, terrible. 

or part of the whole. Flagrant, glaring; enormonslywicked. 

iv 

^*^'™'* DrantiEst, passing away. 

Fabulous, of the nature of fable ; fie- Auspicioiw, favorable in appearance. 

titious. ^y 

_jy FsLicitotts, happj, prosperous. 



Ficrmous, feigned, imaginary. Tranarrory, confmuing for a short 
ly time. 

Portentous, foreshowing ill. /nmATory, introductory. 
* ly Mutual^ acting by turns. 

Ominous, foreboding evil. ^ ~ 

ly neaa "Usual, pertaining to use ; common. 



Fortuitous, happening as if by chance. -P^'ofank, apart from the temple; i^ 

ly reverent ; secular. 

MoMENTotw, moving, or of great mo- PoLinca^ pertaining to the city or 

ment. state. 

j^ . • GREEK. 

C/onooiciTAN^, accompanying. 

QH.on>B,<. a greeing with. Jfcc«„^ pertaining to the 

ce church. 



BZBBOISBIII. 
NAMES OF ACTIONS. 

FBBiioB. Falsift, to make false; toeoimteifBitL 

«, edf ing 

Chronioi.e, to record in the order of Mopift, to change the form. 

time. a, ed, ing 

», ed, ing Inqaax, to seek into ; ask for truth. 

/^mister, to carry down ; to record g^ ed, ing 

in order. • 



• . latin. 

-8, ed, tng 



Journalize, to enter daily occurrences. InterrBXE, to come between. 
«, ed, ing », ed, ing 
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ihipermmt to eonie upon; to be added. 2Van»AOt, to eo&dnet or menfe hod- 



KeooKD, to write evente ia due order. *, «di ing 



^, €d, ing EuocathTEt to nMke dean 



CLAasnnr, to arrange in daasee. «, «t ing 



-f , ed, ing CWlsot, to gather together. 



Expi/ivXj to search for and disoorer. m^ ed, ktg 



-$, ed, ing AcqutRt^ to gain ; to obtain or aeck 



Ankauzb. to record yearly eyenta. to. 

,* ed, ing ^ «t »«y 

Insrrnm, to establiah. 
-M, edging 



GREEK. 



InjmnaATE, to inqoire into. iSyncBSONizi^ to agree in tima. 
», ed, ing 9, ed, ing 

SBVENTT-SKOOND STXTDT. 

KNOWLSDOB OF THB RBA801T8 OF THINGS. 

Man is not content to know things. He wishes to explain 
their existence : he strives to account for all events. Phi- 
losophy arises, and directs our attention to nature and man. 

BZEBOISE I. 
t 

NAJUa or FOaOKS AMD TBHroS SUSaAOID in the knowledge of THB BEA- 

80NS OF THING8. 

rBBNCB. Chance, that which happena ; an un- 

known cause. 
HTMutJiMsi^ the 0oi«noe of fluids in 
motion. i^xdt. 

MEOHANtof, the pcionee of motions and Ethics^ the science of social manners ; 

forces. the knowledge of duty. 

CHcmsTaT, the science of the mutual JvnsFBUDBNOEy the science of law. 

changes in natural bodies^ not vis- Occasion, a falling or coining to; an 

ible through the senses incident 

CUto^ that which produces an eTeat j^vent, that which comes or happens. 

Pbinofli^ that from which a thing C^VciimsTANCE, that which stands 

begins. around, or attends an event 
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OomaKfswKt, thst whieh follows a Philosoput, the loye of wisdom; ao 

cause ; an effect explanation of the reasons of things. 

ce — if ic, ieal, ieaUy 

AfUtcKDKsnt that which goes before. Ontology, a discourse on the natare 

ce of all beings. 

Erbor, deyiation from tmth. Cosmoloot, a discourse on the order 

EssKNCKy that which coostitntes the and beauty of things, 

nature of a thing. Aooubt»c«, the science of sounds. 

Efwvn, that which is produced by Opt«m; the science of light 

some cause. HTOROSTATiea; the science of fluids at 

oanc rest 

Chbonoloot, the science of time. Pmkumatics, the science of air or elas- 

mo/ tic fluids. 

BZBBCI8E II. 

NAicn or Quujim. 

nxiroB. ^6bi7ft, broken off; sudden. 

/y, n«M 

MmhaniooA pertaining to forces or s,o,^«^, indicating something be- 

""*^*^*^ yond what is seen. 

OMMica/. pertaining to chemistry. j^^iDSMTa/, happening without plan. 
/mPOETAHT. bearing on ; weighty. Afwmmfig, moving the pasdons. 



Tin f not 



EaBoiTEOtM^ of the nature of error; 
wrong. 



OcoAsioNo/, happening at times. 

^ORXBa6^, accordant with pleaforti ~^ gbsbk. 
PossiBLi^ that may be. 

Peobabu; that is likely. PniLOBOPHicaZ, belonging to philoso- 

TiNABu; that may be held imd de- pl^J. <>' t^« reasons of things, 

fended. Onx:^ pertaining to vision. 



LATIN. 



-a/ 



Aooobtm; pertaining to hearing, or 
^cIvxsiTiTiouai occurring with some- sounds, 
thing elae. Ghboholooicmi/, belonging to Ume. 

IXSBOIBB III. 
KAXn OF AOnONB. 

noBnoK BsAfloir, to draw conclnsioni and 
Catoi; to produce. V«^^ out the meaning of things. 
», editiy •^^^^ 
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uastu 



OeaoMf tobi^pen. 



ReouR, to happen again 

«, ed, ing 

Err, to deviate from the truth. 

#, ed, ing 

Occasion, to produce incidentaUj. 

», ed, ing^ al 

JDenNE, to fix the sense of a word. 
§, edging 



ComPAVK, to bring things tog«ther» 
and examine their relations 



pBOLOBoraizi; to reason about the 

sons of things. 

», ed, ing 

Analyze, to resolve any thing into its 

elements. 
1, edging 



SEVENTY-THIRD STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE OF BEAUTT. 

a 

Taste and imagination open up a charming field of in- 
* qniry. They conduct us to the fine arts; and in them pre- 
sent to the wondering mind some of the noblest works of 
man : epics, oratorios, landscape-composition and sculpture. 



E X B B c I s 



I . 



NAMB Of THINGS AND FKBSONB EMBRACED IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF BEAUTT. 



FEENCH. 

Belles-Lbitsbb^ beautiful letters; po- 
lite learning; including works of 
taste and imagination.^ 

Taste; the power of feeling; that 
power by which we discover and 
relish beauty. 

Painting, the art of coloring ; the ex- 
pression of beauty by colors. 

QcoLtTwre, the art of carving ; the ex- 
pression of beauty in forms. 

JBbonAviNa^ the art of cutting figures 
on metals; the expression of beauty 
by dots or lines. 



PersFBonvi; a seeing through; the 
art of representing objects on a 
plane surface. 

BiMiLiTuci^; resemblance. 

LATIN. 

Obatort, elegant speedi; speech 
agreeable to rhetoric. 

Abghrbotueb, the art of constructing 
buildings; the expression of beauty 
in structures. 

Md8I€; melody or harmony ; the ex- 
pression of beauty in melodious or 
harmonious sounds. 
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eoUaoUoB of aeiuible r*- 
wmblage of im- 



, an extended expreuion in 
ih resemblance u traced ; ez- 
•ed resemblance. 
uioafioA, Uie aet of giriog to 
imate objecta the propertiM of 

t, the Btjla (rf laagoBge. 



Bi, a figuratire dJMMrane, i 



which lomedung i 

beaide what ia evident. 
EeroETief, the Bcieoee of beia^ui 

taete. 
FoETBT, beautiful thought iiH«nd is 

madeal langnage. 
Euratnrr, agreeableueas in ntiering 

aounds. 
JfKfaPHOB, EoiDething trantfemd : in' 

plied reeemblBDce. 
BranoBt^ foroible speech ; thewienM 

of beautj and force of uttennen 



KAMB OF QUAUrm. 



ba{ formed or fkihioned. 
pure ; free from what is rough 

t, fine and elegant. 

«, iaelined to eopy or resem- 

iginaU 

t, belonging to the origin; 

B power to form now things. 

1 haTiag power to ereate or 

low oombinations. 

^v, havlDg the power of im- 

JoD in gr«at measure. 

y, of the nature of imagina- 

nlr; not real 

K, ruahing j rery ardent 



' Maamal, beloHging t« iniul& 

JM/fcb^ spread out; vifimi it 

Cotuaes, cut off; brie£ 
Obnate, adorned ; bealttJfied. 
FixtRiD, abounding in flowers; Tec; 

imaginatiTe. ' , 

Sx(tmaile, sought out; very eltguiL 
pABsioHofs, expressing itroDg feelilgii 



ibtpAsaiona^ vfrouglj aioited; n- 
preesing mueli feeling. 



RxAi, actual ; ezistiiie. 
utwaif belonging to ideas 
Uu mind. 



— l-i!r'. , , BH»roai«a^ belonging t» rhataiis. 

•onndi. 
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PoniM^ belonging to a poet Aluoobim/, belonging to «a tUegoiy 

MtTAPBOEieai, pertaining to • met- or fignratire didcounei 
•phor, or implied resemblance. 

■ ZBBCI8I III. 

vAKa or AcnoHB. 

wtaaxiML PomtM, to write aa a poet 

BaaimnM, to carre; to ezpreflsbean- ^ ' 

ty in form. , .__. 

^ ed, ing 

Paimt, to lay on colors; to express (^ewifosi^ to arrange in order; to pro- 

beaaty in colors. dace some work of art 

9, Id, ing . », ed, ing 

J&M»ATi; to cot into ; to express CbnsTBuor, to arrange things so ^ to 

1>eaaty in dots or lines. form a building. 

», ed, ing 9, ed, ing 

ImTATi; to copy some original YKHsifT, to make verses ; to write in 

1^ ed, ing — — musical langoage. 

OBianrATi^ to bring forth something », ed, ing _ 

original Pxbsoiciit, to act under a mask ; to 

•9, ed, ing • giye to inanimate objects the prop- 



Cbsati^ to form new eombination& erties of human beings. 
edi ing ■ •, «< ing 



SEVEN TY-POURTH STUDT. 
KNOWLBDOB OF MAN. 

The great object of study, next to God, is man. The 
soul is a treasuiy of wondeis. The body is a work of mar- 
vellons wisdom, goodness and power. To know man, is to 
kciow the image of God on earth. 

Id 
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XXKBOI8X I. 
OP FKUOIB AlTD 11IIN08 KMBKACV DT TBX XMOWIXDGK 09 lUX. 



^•MROM^ a cutting back ; tliat braneh 
MoEAurr. the daUe. of »Na.l life. «' faiowle.^ irU<^ treato <rf the 

8nTiMEa<. • thought ozeited by feel- •»"«*»" «» «!>• «»dy- 

t»t 

102. 

Loom; the art of pcawning jusUy. ^by^^ou^^, a diBeoune on the uaea 

of the yarioas parte of the bodiea 
tflfi ^— — « ^ 

n . > • j> • vi: of plants and animalfl. 

JZeuGtoN, a biodiog again ; an obliga- '^ 

tion to aerve God in heart and 7~ 

life ; a diTine life. Phtsiognomt. the science of knowing 

MoEAiit^ one who writes on morale the mind from the fa ce. 

or one who trusts to morality alone 

for salyation. pHaraoLOGT, the science that attempts 

to explain the soul from organs in 

the brain. 
Ermei^ the science of human duty js t 

and manners Fbtgholoot, a discourse on the nature 
HuMANmr, the nature of man. ^f the soul. 
/nDDorion, a leading in, or drawing ^ f^ 



LATnr. 



conclusions from principles. JfetePHTstci^ that which is beyond 

J^eovcticm^ a drawing conclusions nature ; the science of mind. 

from facts. Anthropoloot, a discourse on human 

Sntitt, being or essence. nature. 

Fammnre, wisdom combined with can- Ybbjoloqy, the knowledge of wordfc 

**®^ PmLOLOGU', one skilled in the know- 
ledge of words. 

Dbtbtic^ that branch of medicine Stbnoloot, the science which treata 

which treats of food. of the yarieties of rn»n, 

SZXB0Z8X II. 

VAUEs or ^Auxm. 

jtaaiqB, Mnmiiy pertainiiig to tht moid. 

h 

Moiol, pertaining to human duties BmoiouB^ relating to reUgioD. 
and manners. /y, 



h ■■^— / r i Ip, lum 
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Bemnjai, belonging to the spirit innuomm^ leading in, or to eoneln- 

/y —— sionfl. 

SBMTiHXMTa/, abounding in sentiment; i>0DucTiyiE^ drawing or oonelnding 

expressing united thought and feel- from iaets. 

ing. ^6sTRU8i^ hidden; diffieult to be 

liOGioo/, belonging to right reasoning. known. 

/y, neti < .. ■ 

^^^* EiHica/, pertaining to hnman dntiea 

TVanaoBxvKBn, elimbing across or and morals, 
aboye others ; ezeellent 

a/, surpassing; above 

sense and experience. DiDAcno, instmctire ; apt to teaek 

EZEBOIBS III. 
XAMU OP ACnOMB. 

iBKNGK. JkmjCE, to draw or condade from 

DtfYXLOF, to nnfold from; to bring **©»• 

forth. ^ '* ^"^ 

- edL ina ^olvi, to unfold or expand. 



HoBAUZx^ to explain or apply to mo- ^ ^^ *'*^ 

ff^fY, QmaujJZM, to rise from particular 



-^ ed, ing 

^'^''os* RewLEcr, to bend back; to reyolya 

ifiDUOB, to bring in. in the mind. 



•§,€d,wff 9, edging 



SBTENTY-FIPTH STUDY. 

KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 

As the water of the fountain, after meandering and re- 
freshing whole regions, mingles with the ocean, but finally 
returns to the fountain again ; so human knowledge^ after 
some pleasing delays among the works of men, and repeated 
excursions into nature, finds its perfection in returning 
home again, and seeking all fulness and glory in God. 
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BXSBCI8E I. 
NAICIB OF THIKOB IMOLIIDED IW THE KKOWLKDaS OF GOD. 

FKENCH. InsPiBAUont a breathing into ; the 

SvtDMSiCE, that which is made to ap- influence of God on 'the minds of 

pear* proof. prophets and apostles by which 

' ■«, the pioo& of Qod. and re- they revealed his will. 



ljg[QQ^ Dmsm, a knowledge and belief of 

Natubb, that which is produced ; the God only as seen in His works. 

system of created things. IteGEsmAtum, the act of renewing; 

ProyiDKSCR, foresight ; \^e care of * change of heart produced by the 

God over His creatures. grace of God. 

J^CPENTANCB, pain for the past ; a sor- greek. 

row for sin, and a forsaking it 

8AHOHnoA«o«,tlieectof mkkingholy. ''^"^ *' systemati* knowledge 

MiEAOLi; a wonder; an event that de- ^ 

mands Divine power for its cause. ~^ 

lDOL«/ry. the worship of images or ^^™^» » Bj>eB,'kijig before; Uie 

idols as God. - foretelling of future events. 

JuDAtsm, the knowledge and belief THEt*m, the knowledge and belief in 

of Qodasseen m the Old Testa- ^""^ ^^^ " seen in His woito 

ment •'^^ ^^"^^ 

JusTiFiCATioir, the act of making or -^ 

pronounang just ■*" 

PAOANwm, the knowledge and wor- PASTHEtaw, all-God ; the knowledge 

ship of false gods. ^^ ^^^^ ^ lSa,twe as God. 

SoRiPTttr*, a writing; the sacred Polytheism, the belief in many gods, 

writings in the Bible. HERMEXEurtc^ the science of ezplain- 

Adortian, the act of taking a stran- "»? <>' interpreting the Scriptures, 

ger and treating him as a son ; the Chbbtologt, a discourse on the n»- 

reception of sinners as children. *™^* •°'^ character of Christ 

OmuBTiANtty, the knowledge and be- 

^^'™' lief of God as revealed in Gfarist 

MewEUktUmt nnveiling; the truths Bibli^ the book; the Sacred Scrip- 
brought to view in the Bible. tures. 
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SZBB0I8B II. 
NAim OF qVALaSBL 

ntoroo. BeQiDsmLate, renewed; born of Uie 
. Spirit of God. 
NATUB«/,pertaimngtonatnre. J2.v.ai^ disclosed ; made known. 
Provwwsmalf belonging to Provi- 
dence. GBEBEi 

to 

MiRACDL<n«l of the natore of a mb- P~>««^. o^ tl^' "•*»" <>' fow 
ade. knowledge. 



■ly 



■al 



ID^LATE«^ Of the natore of idolaby. T^*^ one who belieyea in one God. 
JuDAioo/, belonging to the worahip ** 

of the Jews. ^ ^ f '^^ 

STsntMAHOi oonsistine of an orderly ''f . , ,. . „ 

arrangement; methodieaL Pantkm*. one who beheyee m Na- 

• ture as God. 

i^^^Qf^ BiBLtca/y belonging to the Bible. 

PoLXMte, warlike ; controYersiaL 

ScBOPTUEo/, belonging to the Saered al 

Scriptares ; according to the Bible. IhDAcric, adapted to teach ; doctrinaL 
Dfitt^, one who believes in God only 'Exaxxmwo'neal, pertaining to the ex- 
as seen in His works. planation of an author, especially 
UaL . the sacred writers. 

XXBKGISE III. 
.KAHS8 OF AOnONS. 

FBSNGE. JusTiFT, to make or pronounce jnst 

«, ed, if iff ^— 

Uumnn, to make light; to give un- 
derstanding, j^^ 

*, ed^ ing 

IfUerPKKT, to explain the sense of JfnsFiEE, to breathe into ; to inflnence 

words. and guide the mind in making 

9, ed, ing known sacred truths. 

Sanotift, to make holy ; to purify «; ed^ ing 

from sin. .Scpound, to lay open the meaning. 

M, ed, ing i, ed, ing 
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J2«TXAi^ to imeoT«r and mike known. (Xmrmsmt, to cast in the mind; to 

9, «t Mi^ — — vrite explanatory notea. 

J^miRATi^ to renew ; to form the j^ ed, ing 

heart to holinesa l>Mcuai^ to drive ; to debate in wder 

-M^edfing * to find the tmth. 



^OOFT, to receive a ^stranger as a 1, ed, ing 

•on. 

^«t ing 

CoIlate, to lay together and compare. PropHMT. to foretell future events ; 

•, «4 ing to teach. 

BxkuisE, to inspect carefully. 1, ed, ing 

•» «t ing 



SETENTY-SIXTH STUDY. 
KAMES OF PSBSONS. 

Children now have commonly two or more names. 
The one is their surname, and the other their christian. 
The christian or baptismal name is the one which they 
receive at baptism. It distinguishes individuals. The sur- 
name is the family name, and marks the family to which 
they belong. 

It was not so in ancient times. Children received one 
name, and this had a meaning. There is a beautiful illustra- 
tion of this in the names of the twelve patriarchs. The 
Son of God, too, received one name. It was given by the 
angel. It was Jesus, which means one who saves. 

The meanings of many of the christian names, now in 
common use, have been handed down to us, and are inter- 
esting. There is much in a name. 

• 

SAXON. RoBKET, red-beardcd. 

Ada. happy. Walter, wanderer. 

Elkanoe, all-fruitful. ^/fekd, all peace. 

BioBAU^ richly honored. Baldwin, bold winner. 
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Edwabo^ truth-keeper. 
Edwin, heppy winner. 
WiLUAM, defender «f mAOj* 



Adblaidi; the prinoe8& 
Anxum; the little prini 
Alphoxso, our helpi 
Charlxs, one who is erowned. 
Chablott^ a crowned woman. 
Emma, one who narsei. 
Ebiijkt, ardent of eonl. 
Eykbard^ well-reported. 
Fbangib, freeman. 

Amkija, beloyed. 
Ababblla, beantifol altar. 
Ibabelij^ olive-colored. 
Rosabellx^ beautifal rose. 
RoBAUND, elegant rose. 

« 

LATDT. 

AuciA, noble. 

AvocsTUS, increasing. 

Babbaba, strange. 

Beatbioi^ one who blesaea. 

Claba, clear. 

Gbaok, favor. 

Eabin^ vemaL 

Bosi; the rose. 

Viola, the violet 

Janx, peace. 

Juuus, soft-haired. 

JvLiA, soft-haired woman. 

Julibttk, the little soft-haired. 

LmiZA, joy. 



Uaboabbt, a pearl. 
M1BAB9A, admired. 
Oum, the olive num. 
Blaxgbi^ the white or fair one. 



Agatba, good. 
Amnok, chMia. 
Basil, kingly. 
Bebtqa, bright 
Cathabini^ pure. 
Ebasmto, worthy to be loved. 
EuoBv^ nobly deseended. 
Thbodobi^ a gift of God. 
Ctbus, lord. 
Geobgb, a farmer. 
Hblut, one who pitieii 
Hatiij>a, stately. 
Pfl<KBiE^ light of life. 
PaiLXMOif, one who kissec 
Philip, a lover of horsea 
Sophia, wisdom. 



AmrA, kind. 
James, the snpplanter. 
John, the grace and mercy of Jeho- 
vah. 
Madbune^ noble indeed. 
RuiB, troable. 
Mabt, a salt tear. 

Mabtha, the bitter, or troubled one. 
BusAir, a lily. 

Elizabbtb, the house of strength. 
Jobathab, the gift of God. 
Sabab, my lady. 
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BBVENTY-SEVENTH S^ITDY. 

BSTBOSFECT OF THB SBCOZn> PART. 

We have now reached a point at which we may pause 
and look on what we have been doing. Eetrospects are 
iise^. 

The Hand-Book of English Orthography, embra- 
cing the words of OotJiic, Celtic, French, Latin and Cfreek 
origin, as far as the words from these sources are concerned, 
is before us. In the first part of this work, we had a fiill 
introduction to all the elements that enter into the composi- 
tion of the English language, and every thing of any import- 
ance embraced in English Orthography. The terminations, 
suffixes and prefixes, which we have received from other lan- 
guages, have been carefully studied and applied. More 
than SEVEN THOUSAND sclcct words have been analyzed, 
reconstructed and used in instances to express our thoughts. 
But this work contains only part of the words of our lan- 
guage — the engrafted words. The Anglo-Saxon are con- 
tained in the first two Hand-Books. 

As we gaze back upon the whole course, the retrospect 
is truly pleasing. Now, our language appears as a noble 
tree, having for its stock, the Anglo-Saxon ; and for its 
ENGRAPTURES, the Gothic, Celtic, French, Latin and Greek 
elements. Again, it rises as a stately shaft, having the 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic for its base, the French for its 
shaft, and the classic elements for its capital. Again, we 
look upon it, and it appears hke a vast elevation, composed 
of several overlying beds of layers of speech — the Celtic, 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Oreek, Anglo-Norman^ Latir^ 
French, Latin, Oreek and miscellaneons elements. 
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As such, it may be measured and its magnitude estimated. 
The English language has swelled to the number of eighty 
THOUSAND words. These are divided into two groups — ^the 
radical and derivative. The radical words amount to about 
TEN THOUSAND. From these, the fifty thousand deriva- 
tive words have been formed by the aid of some two 
HUNDRED suffixes and prefixes. 

The proportion of each of the elements composing our 
language has also been estimated, and has some interest 
for us. The Anglo-Saxon includes some twenty-three 
THOUSAND words ; the Gothic, five thousand ; the Celtic, 
FIVE HUNDRED ; the French, three thousand ; and the 
Latin and Greek, forty thousand. 

The whole subject may now be presented in a tabular 
view, in which the outlines of the history and elements of 
our language may be readily traced. 



A TABtTLAR VIEW OF THE ENGLISH LANGtAGE. 



Name of the English 
language at differ- 
ent periods. 



Celtic, once the 
language of Great 
Britain. 



Amolo-Saxon. 



AnoLO-DAirisH.-The 
Anglo-Saxon chan- 
ged by the Norse 
element. 

AiroLO-NoBMAir 

Old English. 



MiDDLx Enolisk. 



MODCBN EzfOLISH. 



Dates. 



B. C. A. D. 

1300 to 450. 



A. D. 

450 in part 
to 1066. 

836 to 1066. 



1017—1066. 

1066—1813. 
1218—1327. 

1327—1558. 

1558 to the 
present. 



Monarchs. 



From the first settle- 
ment of England by 
Celts (torn Gaul to the 
first invasion of the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

From the first Saxon 
invasion to the Nor- 
man Conquest. 

From the death of Ec- 
bert to the Battle of 
Hastings or Norman 
conquest. 

Canute. 



From the Conquest to 
the death of John. 

From the death of John 
to the death of Ed- 
ward II. 

From the death of Ed- 
ward II. to the death 
of Queen Mary. 

From Elizabeth to the 
present time. 



Name of the Elements 



Cet,tic. 

First Latin period. 



Amolo-Saxon. 
Second Latin period, 

836 
First Greek period. 
Gothic. 



Nobmam-Fbxnch. 

Third Latin period. 
Second Greek period. 
Fbench. 

Fourth Latin period. 
Third Greek period. 
MiscellaneoAs. 
Latin and Gbbek. 



Propor- 
tion. 



500 



23,000 



5,000 



8,000 



40,000 



13 



fi* 



THIRD PART. 



ENGIISfl ETYMOLOGY. 



ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 



CHAPTER t. 
MSGUSE BTTM OLOOr. 



The stady on wliich we are about to enter is one of 
interest. It is the study of English words in their origin. 

FIRST 8TUDT. 

KTTMOLOGT. 

IThrMOLoa/, as we have already seen, comes from two 
Gbeek words, and means Ae true account of a word. 

There are two kinds of etymology, the hisioric and the 
philosophic. 

Historic etymology gives us the true account of words, 
so far as to tracb them to their root-forms in the languages 
from which we have received them. Thus, exult comes to 
us from the Latin language, and is composed of two words, 
which mean to leap up or out of oneself. Cfrove comes to 
us from the Gothic, and means a groiving cover. 

Philosophic etymology begins where historic etymology 
ends. It gives us the true account of words .so &r,as to 
trace them to their origin in nature and explain it. Thus, 
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candor is derived from the Latin word, canieo^ to glow with 
a clear light, as a red-hot substance. As such a light 
enables Us to see into the heated substance, so openness of 
character, which candor represents, gives us an insight into 
the heart. 

Part of the subject of etymology has been studied. It 
remains now to take up English words, aod explain their 
origin in nature. Thus, sup comes to us from the Oerman 
saufen^ and rose by imitating the sound made in sucking up 
liquors. 

SECOND STUDY. 

THB 8UBJBCT OF ETTMOLOOT. 

The descent and oeigin of words form the subject of 
etymology. It gives an account of these. 

In seeking the origin of words, we seek their source in 
nature. They arose with the knowledge of things. Thus, 
hqfi, a handle, comes from the hand, and is that which is 
haved or held by the hand. It arose with a knowledge of 
the action of the hand as that which holds things. 

The origin of the spoken word is the chief subject of 
etymology. The written word is only a sign of the spoken 
word. The spoken word is the sign of the thing itself, and 
its origin is to be sought in our BODILY organs, the soul 
or the WOBLD. 

THIRDSTUDY. 

THE 0UTLIN1S OF ETTMOLOGT. 

The word is the product of the organ of speech. The 
Saxons cajled it vjord, or that which passes from the lips ; 
and the Latins, vox^ or voice. The word, speech^ comes firom 
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the tkrastmg out of the lips ; and language^ from the name 
of the tongue. 

This is the first point in the study of etymology. Words 
are voice shaped by the organ of speech. 

Bat this organ is acted upon by every thing without us 
and within us. It is aided by our^ bodily organs and the 
world. Thus, clap is supplied by the hands. So are the 
words, graspj handle, manital, and many others. Spirit has 
its origin in our breath; and hard, soft and svhsiance, in the 
action of our muscles, giving us the sense of resistance. 

This is the second point in the study of etymology. 
Words are supplied from the bodily organs and the world. 

But words have a deeper source than the organ of 
speech, or any thing that acts upon it. The word, ecstasy, 
for instance, means to stand out (/oneself, and refers to the 
force of joy in causing the soul to leap, as it were, out of 
the body. 

This is the third point in the study of etymology. 
Words, whether supplied by the bodily organs and the world, 
iyr shaped by the organ of speech, are the audible soul, 

POUBTH STUDY. 

WOBDS GROUPED ACCORDINa TO THEIR ETYJOLOGT. 

Words, like things, are known in certain organs of the 
body. We refer, for instance, the words, see, seek and glance, 
to the eye ; smooth and even, to the touch ; grasp, grip, grope 
and grapple, to tbe hand ; and h<ird, firm, strong, to muscular 
action. 

Words are also known in the action of things upon our 
bodily organs. Water is that which flows, smith is one who 
smites, and hxmse is that which covers us.* 
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These things being so, we naturally group words under 
the organs of the body "and the objects in nature from 
which they have their origin. 

This is the fourth point in the study of etymology. 
Words are grouped under the bodily organs and things in 
nature from which they spring. 

The words in these groups are chiefly arranged under 
Latin and Greek radicals. The words, which we have re- 
ceived from the French, were mostly received by them 
from the classic languages. In historic etymology, we refer 
them to the French : in philosophic etymology, we refer them 
to their primary source. 

The Gothic roots are sparingly given. The fewness of 
their derivatives and the simplicity of theii* forms make it 
unnecessary to occupy the large space which they would 
fill on our present plan. 

CHAPTER II. 

STUDIES IN SmCOLOOT. 

The studies before us relate chiefly to the etymology of 
English words. We propose to trace these words through 
their original languages to their origin in nature. 

FIFTH s*ruDTr. 

THE STUDIES. 

The studies consist of groups of words arranged undor 
the organ or source from which they arose. Thus, the 
words, hand^ handle^ haft^ grasp, manual, and many others, 
are grouped under the hand, because this organ gave rise 
to them. 
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The radical words are giyen in the original languages. 
Their native forms agree best with their first meaning, and 
guide us in seeking their etymology. 

The derivative words follow the radical The radical, 
xmless it is a whole word, is marked by italics. This will 
enable the pupil at once to see the stock and its engraftures. 
Thus, the radical word, domus^ a house, appears in its de- 
rivative, (fomestic, as dcm. 

SIXTH STUDY. 
▲ PBIPABID STUDT. 

The pupil is now ready to enter upon the course of 
studies in etymology. He is prepared for his work by the 
instructions which he received on the materials of English 
orthography, and his own studies in applying these mate- 
rials in forming the words of his language. He is fiimiliar 
TOth the analysis of English words. 

Five things demand attention in each study. 

1. The organ or source from which the words arose is' to 
be noticed. Thus, dome, domicile^ domesticj and some others, 
come from domus^ a house. 

2. ThQform and pronunciation of the radical word in its 
original language are to be marked. Thus, do^mm, the 
Latin root for dome. 

8. The radical word is to be traced in its derivatives. 
Thus, the radical word, ce'des, si, building or house, appears 
as edi in edify. 

4. The derivative words are to be analyzed and resolved 
into their various parts. Thus, edify is composed of cedes, 
a house, and,^, to make. 

5. The derivative words are to be defined, and referred to 
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the subjects to which they now belong. Thus, eiify is to 
build up the mind in knowledge, and belongs to lecuchers. 

The pupil, who pursues the studies in this way, will 
soon become familiar with English Etymology. 

CHAPTER III. 
HOME. 

The word, hmne^ is £rom the Saxon ham^ and means a 
cover. It arose from nature. Groves and caves suggested it 

SEVENTH STUDY. 

HOUSE. 

The word, Jumsey is fix)m the Saxon 7ms^ a covering. Its 
origin is the same as home. 

LATDT. 

Do'muB) a house or home. 

Dome, cEomestic, (domesticate, (domicile. 
JS'des, (sedis,) a house or building. 

JJitfice, n^ile, rdtfy, unolifying. 
PoBTA, an entrance or passage. French, port ; Latin, porta. 

Port^ porte, pwrttX^ porter^ portresBt portico, port-hole, 
Clau'do, (clau'sum,) to shut or close. The primary sense is to dote and fasten. 

Clote, elautey ehiater, doseU condudef diBcloae, mdo9e, eiLdvde, foreclose 
mdude, -predudef reduse, sedude, wado9e, 

GBSEK. 

Oi'kos, (olxof,) a house or dwelling. 

Diocese, part«A, parocAial, church, ceeumenicaL 

EIGHTH STUDY. 
GROUPS OF HOUSES. 

The village and city arose from the wants of human 
nature. 
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YiiLA, a eonntrj seat 

yilla» yille, village, viZ/Ain. 
Paodb, a Tillage or canton. 

PoffBxi, jmffttBina, paimm, 
CiviB, a citizen ; Ciyitab^ a citj. French, citd. 

Citj, ciyic, ct«tl,iin«t«tl, etdxen, civilian, ctvtliae, cMisatioiL 



Po'uB^ (HclKtc,) a eitj. 

JPoliee, poliiie, pdiUeB, polity, mettopolii, impoHHo, 



NINTH STUDY. 

FURMlTUJKje. 

FuRNiTUBE arose from bodily wants and the prisiciple of 

taste. 

• 

FRENCH. 

FouBNiB, to pnt on. FoOBmiure, that which it pat on ; appendages of a 
hoase. 
^Mmt tare^ fumuih, /nmtgher, ni0imtahed. 

TENTH STUDY. 

THE FAIOLT. 

The family arose from the nature of man. 

LATIN. 

Oio'no, (genitum,) to bring forth. Genus, (generiB») a race or family. 

Oenia], congenita, primo^ental, pro»^«ny, impre^n^ impregnate, pro^^'nitor, 
^nmerate, ^^nder, generic, engender, generous, genius, genteel, gentle, gentry, 
genuine, in^ntous, ingenuous, in^^nuitj, regenerated. 
Faxil'ia, originallj one who seryes ; now a family or household. 
Family, familuir, /omt/iarity, /omt/tarize. 
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Pa'tes, (patris,) a father ; one who feeds. 

Paiem&\ patemitj, ptUrimoBj, pairiotf patriarch, patron, patrisAc, 
patrouAge, patrician, compatriot, expatriate, pattern, parricide, patron jnde, 
Jupiter, t 
Matkb, (matrifl^) a moUier. 

Matemai, matron, matricide, maternity, matricnlate, matrimony, metro- 
polls. 
Fkatkb, (fratris,) a brother; one of the brood or oilbpruig. 

Fraternal, fraternity, fratricide, fraternize, friar, 
pABio, (partiim,) to bring forth. 

Parent) OYiparouB, uniparons, yiviparonfl. 
Nasoob, (natUBy) to be born ; to spring, ae a plant. 

i\r<Mcent, nature, nata}, nodon, cognate, natural, oonna^iral, naturalizes 
preterno/ural, snpemahiral, nnnaAiral, innate, native, national, sabnatcent^ 
na/nralist) nadvity. 

QKEXK. 

Phuo, (fvo,) phufiia^ {pvatCt) to be bom, or come into being. 

JPhifnc, phydcB, phyacai, metaphyncs, physiology, phynognomy, 
Gknka'o, (ytwaoh) to bring forth. Genea, {yivta,) birth, origin. 

OenesiB, genealogy. 

ELEVENTH STUDY, 

SERVANTS AND XASTEBS. 

Grades in society have sprung from war. 

LATIN. 

Do'lio, (dom'itnm,) to subdue, or tame. It arose from hunting. 

jDominant, inclomitable, daunt, \xndaunted. 
Dom'incs, a master ; one who tames and brings into a state of subjeotioB. 

Dominion, domain, domineer, "predoininate, demesne, dominical, 
Skb'yio, (servitum,) to keep ; to attend at command. 

Serve, serf, Mrvile, servitude, subserve, deserve, sergeant 
See'vo, to watch or keep. 

iSe^rvant^ observe; conserve, preserve, reserve, conservative, subterrient^ 
reservoir. 
Li'oo, (liga'tum,) to bind. 

i^^'ament, %ature, league, /table, liege, alleyianee, ohlige, ohUgat^, 
religion, ally, alloy, diaohlige. 
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Ii'bib, free. It oomes from the stripping of bark from treei^ and wm aftei^ 
wards appli<»d to animals and men. 
Xt6«ral, liberty, libente, deliver, il/(6tfral, liberHat, 



TWELFTH STUDY. 

FOOD. 

Food is firom the Saxon fod, whicli comes from fedan, to 
feed. 

LATIN. 

A'lo, (al'itum,) to feed or nonrish. 

Aliment, o/imentarj, alimony, a/moner. 
BiBo, (bibitnm,) to drink by snekiDg. 

i^t&ber, imbibe, im6t6t<ion, Miaeioiu^ beverage. 
Glutio, (gluiitum,) to swallow. It comes from crowding food g r eed ily into 
the month. 

Glut^ gltUUm, deffluliAon. 
Po'to, (pota'tum or po'tnm,) to drink a dranght— -a set measure. 

jPodon, poiation, poMiie, p<n$ojL 
8a'ti8» enough. It comes from crowding so as to filL 

Sate, Mutate, ao^tety, «atarate, eaiitfy, diuaiitfy, inso^table, ioMrfiatai 
Co'quo, (coctnm,) to cook food by boiling. 

Cook, cocdon, coke, concoct, decoction, biseift^, precorions. 
Fkr'yxo, to grow hot ; to boil, as water. 

^(ftrent, /tffvor, /pTwd, ef/erveece, efferveseenee, 
Yo'bo^ to feed greedily. 

Devour, i;oracions» voracity, camivorons» omnivoroiii. 



Si'tos» (aitoc,) com, and then food. 

Paramfe, paraA^tcal. 
Fhaoo, (^ya,) to eat. 

(EBophoffUB, wreophagnB, anthropopA^f^ 
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THIBTEENTH STUDY, 

CLOTHINO. 

Clothing is from the Saxon claOi, and is a covering for 
the body. The garments of the body supply us with ideas 
of virtues which clothe the mind. 

LATOr. 

Vm'tu^ a coTering or garment 

Vest) invtf^ vetfmenti veftare, ve$trjt di««s^ inveditare. 
Pal'liuit, a cloak of state. , 

Pall, pallitAAt poll%B\ioiL 
Yx'lo, to coyer or conceal. Fe/tim, a coyer. 

Vail, reveo^ reveo/ed, imreveo/ed, nnvm/, develop^ envelope^ reiM^tion. 
Tia'o^ (tec' turn,) to coyer; to throw oyer to conceal. 

Tegmnentf into^rument, diVteet, proteet^ unprotected. 
Ob'no, (oma'tnm,) to deck or embellish. Its primary sense is to pnt on 
and finish. 

Ornament, ornate, tAom, re-adorn, unadorned, ornamental, suborn. 
Db'oso, (decetum,) to become or befit The primary sense is to stretch so 
as to fit 

jDwent indieesnt^ deeeaey, deeonte, deeorovm, in<iMomm. 

CHAPTER IV. 
MAN. 

WoBBS, like things, are known and explained in man. 

FOUBTEENTH STUDY. 

MAN. 

^HS word, iCAir, is frdm the Saxon fnan^ mankind, man, 
husband, vassal of any one. It unites the notion of strength 
with that of shape or image. So the Gothic magn and the 
Latin vir. It arose out of miLscuJar action. 
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LATOr. 

Tib, a ibail It Is allied with vit, and means atrtn^tk, 

Ftrile, vimgo, triumvir, deoemWri. 
Hovo, a man. Its original sense ia/oftn or species mankind. 

Ifomicide, homage, hunwa, inAuman, superhuman, Aiimane^ Atananitj. 
Fm'nrA, a woman, a female. Its original sense is the same as the Saxon, 
trifman, the source of man. 

i^Snnale, /fminioe, ef/bninate. 



Authko'pos^ (a9$p»fto$,) a man. It is composed of two words^ meaning 
erect eountenanee. 

Anthrapolngyf naaantkrope, philafUAropts/, misan^Aropy, phflofi^An^, 
onMropophag^. 
Gu'iat; {ywftif) a woman, a female. 

Oyrmchj, pynaccian, ^ynacocracj, misogynist 



PIFTEBNTH STUDY. 

THE BODT. 

N 

The word, body,, is from the Saxon bodig, and means that 
which is firm. The body is the medium through which the 
soul and the world are apprehend<ed, and is known in the 
sense or feeling of stability. 

LATXK... 

Cob'fus^ (cor'porisy) a body ; that which is eompaet and firm, 

Corportii, eorparmte, incofporate, eorptwcle, corporeal, corpulent, cof^m- 
lence, corpsd; eof^t. ^ 

Am»^ or artio'ulufl^ a joint or jointure. 

ArtuHe, articuUr, articyUU, martieuUie. 
0^ (ot'sist) a bone. 

Osseous, omfj, Mttcle, omSA 
Ca'bov (car'nis,) flesh. 
' JJfafHA^ «tfAtag«, ctfrrion, cAoffiel, ooroass^ camtrorous, carnation, cdf^ie- 
lian, incarnation. 
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Yi't<S (Tie'tum,) to liye. Its sense 'unites nwiion and hreaihing. 

Ft^al, Ttfnve^ survive, vtand, viefoalsy convtvtal, vtvacitj, vtvtd, vivify. 
SalTO) (saln'tis,) health. The primary sense is whole or semndL It oomM 
from the feeling of strength. 

SaltUaTj, MohUe, MoluhriouB, info/ubrions, aafe, «a/oation, so/vage^ tawe, 
savior. 
Bamn^ sonnd, whole. It seems to be the same as tone, a elear ringing 
sound. 
Sane, insatu^ insanity, sanotiye, wound. > 

CuBO, or cmnbo, to lie down. The primary sense is to stretch out for resL 
CWm^nt^ incttm6enf^ suooimd^ .8aperin«tifii6ent^ incubation, inieii6iis^ 
cumber, covey. 
Cleko, to incline. Hie primary sense is bending, as the body. 

Inc^ifu; dec^ifu; rtcline, declivity, acc/iyity, c/inical, inclined, dee^ifiable. 
MA'um, bad or evil. The primary meaning is soffc^ and comes from the feel- 
ing of leeaknesi. 

Malady, maRoe, fiiafign, malediction, moMactor, mofignity, wiofieioQ^ 
nuUeYoleat, maltreBt, malapert; malcontent 
Fb'bbisi a fever ; a warm motion like boiling water. 

Fever, febnle, /c6rific, /c6rifuge. 
Sangois, (san'gulnis,) blood. 

Sangvine, tanguinairj, enaanguine, eontanguitdty, cousin f 



i 



Os'noif, (otff fov,) a bone. 

OMflo/ogy, periof<«un. 
fiUmi; (otop{, Mf»of,) flesh. 

Narcotic, sarcasm, sarcophagosL 
NxuBOM, (vcvpovy) a cord, a nerre. 

i^Tcuraigia, neurology, enervate. 
HAiMik, (oifM,) blood. 

J9emorrhage, hemorrhoids, emerods. 



SIXTBBNTH STUDY. 

THE HBA)>. 

The wordy head^ is from the Sip:on hec^bd^ afid i0 ihftt 
wUch is heaved — ^the top. 
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LATDT. 

Cj^rm, (Mp'itifl,) the heafd. Its original meaning U end or top^ and eomea 
from lifting or shooting np^ 

Capittki, copf Palate, cape, chapter, oee^mtf eiDcipvt, deeapitetc^ reoi^pi^ 
nlate, precipice, pred[pttete, captein. 
Fsoxa, (frontia,) forehead. Its primary sense is shooting forward, or faotng. 

Front, /rofUlet^ tSfnmi, eonfroni, fnmiUj^tee, fifrcnterj, 
Fa'cibbi a face. 

Face, deface, tifaee, %\afaee, super/EnaL 
Goeo'na, a crown or circlet It has the primaiy sense of 'a rounding top or 
head. 

Crown, coronet^ coro»tal, coronation, coro/la. 
Ykb'to, (yersum,) to tarn. It seems to have arisen from the face or front. 
Advert, atwr^ vertt^, versatile, advertise, animadverf, oontroverf; eomwi^ 
divert^ evert; divorce; pervert inadvertent; invert; revert; subvert traverse; 
unconverted, universe; adverse, diversion, verse; 
BiDKO^ (ri'sum,) to laugh. The primary sense is that of wrinkling and Ufl- 
ing up the features. 
iSwible, deride, ruttcnle, derision, irrision. 
jyKSE, (den'tie^) a tooth or point. 

Dental, dent, dentist^ mdent^ trictent; denticulated, indlmturs; dbitifrieo. 

GESKK. 

Sjuuaosr, (xfavlwy) the skull. 

Cranium, pericranitiwn, croniology. 

Od'onS) (66oy$») a tooth or shoot 
Ociontalgia, oditmtalgic 

SBVENTEENTH S T U D T . 

THE CHEST. 

The word, chesty is from the Saxon cyst^ and means a 
tsunk. 

LATZK. 

Goi, (eor'diS)) the heart The primary sense seems to be firm or strong. 

Core, coriial, eonfiality, courage, discord^ record^ concord; oonconbnoeu 
Halo, to breathe. The primary sense is sending forth vapor, and comet 
from breath. 

Inhale, exhale, ezAotation. 
14 
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Spibo, to breathe. The original senae is to throw or drive, as the brwth, 
SfHrity gpiritualf respire, tiAuapire, expire, eonepire, ia^re, inaptratioii, 
inapiriif Mpire, nspir&iit, a«ptraiion. 
Animus^ or aniroa, the life or souL The primary sense is breath. 

Animate, animal, inammate, ammalcule, ammation, antmadyert, magna- 
nimity, reanifiiate, unanimous, equanimity, pusillanimity, animosity. 
Costa, a rib or side. The original sense is limit arising from extending. 
CotUl, intareo«<al, coaet, aeeost. 



Kardia, (xap^M,) the heart — firm. 

Cardiae, periearcfium. 
Oasibr, (rmarijp,) the belly. 

Oastrie, hypo^o^fric. 

CooLE, (x^'h*) ^^^» anger. 

(7o2ic, cAo/era, eholer, ehclene, melancAoZy. 

Pnko, (t^iw,) to breathe. PneumOy (ttvevjua,) a breath ; also spiriii 
Pntftimatic, />n«umatics, dyspncea, j^n^umonia. 

EIGHTEENTH STUDY. 
THS HAKDS. , 

The word, hand^ is from the Saxon hand^ and \s that 
which is stretched out and takes. 

LATIN. 

Ma'nub, the hand. 

J/anwal, fiianufacture, mantiscrtpt,* manacle, manipulate, ei?iaf»cipatey 
manage, amanuensis, maniire, manoeuvre, maintain. 
A&'muS) an arm. Arma, arms, weapons. 

Arm, disarm, armj^ annistice, armor, annory, armaments 
Nul'lot, none ; void, of no effect. 

NulVifj, annu/, nu//ity. 
Dxa'rrus, a finger. Originally it meant a thoot 

Digit) (iijiritalis, digiteXe^ 
Dix'teb, pertaining to the right hand ; fit and prompt in use. 

jDex^^rous, dexterity, voAAdexter, 
Sinis'teb, pertaining to the left hand ; weak and unuaed. 

Sinister. 
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Fuo'irvB) the fist ; that which is thick cr pressed together. 

PugnaaouB, jyv^lst^ re/m^mance, expugn^ impugn, oppugn, 
Plau'do, (plau'sum,) to clap; to pnlise by dapping. 

Plauditf plaudble, app/att<( hpplauae, explode, explomye, 

PuEBiar'DO, (prehen'sum,) to seize bj stretching out the hand. 

Ayprehentlf reprehend, TeprehennhXe, eomprekend, meomprehenmhit, 
Tkn'ko, (ten'tom,) to hold. The primary sense is to keep by straining. 

7<?nable, fendril, tenement-, tenant, tenets, tenvare, abetotn, appertotii^ OCN^ 
tain, eontent, con^tnoe, countenance, detain, entertain, obtain, pertain, 
retain, sus^atn^ tenon, tenor, continence, perttfient» lieutenant. 
Su'mo, (sump'tum,) to take. The primary sense is to take up with the hand. 
Asnime, consume, assumption, presume; resume, unassuming, eonsumj^tiol^ 
consumed, sum|><uous. 
Fen'do, (fensum,) to strike. The primary sense is that of falling on or 
thrusting against 

Fence, defense, defend, fend, offend, offense, offensive, defendant 
U'tob, (u'sus,) to use. The primary sense is that of taking with the hand. 
Use, abus^ disuse; misuse; useful, usual, peruse, usage, utensil, usury, 
u^tlity. 
Jaoio, (jac'tum,) to throw. The primary sense is driving or urging. 

Al^eet, d^eet, eject, ii^jeet, jet, ohfeet, prefect, reject, vahject, eon/setvtre, 
e/oculate, inter;ee<ion, adjeetWe, projedfie. 
Habeo, (hab'itum,) to have. The primary senaa is obtaining, and then hold- 
ing. 

Have, habit^ inhabit, prohibit, exhibit, uninAo^t/able, Ao^t^ation. 
Gafio, (captum,) to take. The primary sense is to take up with the hand. 
Capable, eapdon, aceep^, antietpate, perception, conceive, perceive, deceive, 
except, emancipate, incapable, inception, incipient^ susceptible, intercept 
misconceive, munioipal, occupy, participate, prec<^f, preconceive, princ^ 
principal, capdve, capacity, and others. 
Rapio, (raptum,) to snatch. 

Bavidi, rapine, rape, rapacious^ rapid, rapture, abreption, raptt enrapture. 
ToBQUKO, (tortum,) to twist 

Dktort, tort, retort, extort, tortme, contort, torment, extortion. 



Cbmjm, (t<«pO the hand. 

C^irography, cAirurgeon. 
Ballo, (j3a^Xot) to cast or throw with the hand. 

j^ofister, hyperMe; parai2e; pro6iem, sym6o2, emMflnl 
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NINETEENTH STUDY. 

THB FEET. 

The word, foot^ comes from the Saxon fot^ and means 
something set or planed. 

LATIK. 

PeB) (pe'difl,) ft foot It meani originally that whidi k spread or put oat 
Pevia], jMiflfeftal, jMdettrian, hiped, ped\9j[fpeddX%pedvge^ impede, expedi' 
ODt^ VBOftdivaieait iaexpeiiant, quadropecL 
AxBULO, (ambulatum,) to walk. It is composed of am aad aUor, perliapa 
from l>aUo» to go or throw about. 
Amble, peram^oto, am&u/atory, ambulate, pream6/«, 
6ba'diob» (gres'sus,) to take steps. Its primary sense is a rtuch of the fooL 
Grade, ^odual, degrade, a^grett^ dipreot inffreu, effren, pedi^e^ pro- 
$fi%M; regrade, tnangrets, con^wst, ^rrocfaate, degree, rettograde, 
Sauo, (eartum,) to leap. The primary sense is to epring up or dioot for- 
ward. 
iSls^ient^ ealiy, assot/, ejodt, inntlt, rerndt, assatZimti assatiA; soZmon. 
Yxsno'iuif, a footstep. It comes from a root meaning to tread. 

Yestige, tfesft'bule^ invtfsli^te. 
Yi'a, a way. It comes from a root meaning to g^ and is the path which 
we go. 
Deviate, obvtate, obvious^ preptous, pervtous^ trivial, viaduct, impervtooa. 
Shr'go, (surrec'tum,) to rise. The prinoary sense is to lift <me»df up. 

Ineurgeai, incurre<;<ion, re<urreetion, surge, eurgeXmL 
Sib'to, or svo, (statum,) to stand. The primary sense is to sef or place. 

State, s^o^ion, asn<£, co-exi<^ conna^ sto^ue, consistory, desist; ezisC, ar- 
retA, consistont, insist, irresistible, persi«^ resist subsist, distant, iaitofii^ 
iotersNoe, subj^fute, substonoe, supers^on* 



P6uB, (ftov<« fto5oc) a foot The primary sense is that which is mL 

Antipo(fe«; trhpodt "polypus. 
Stasi8» (fftdffis,) a standing. The primary tense .is Jixed firmly on tba 
feet or basis. 

Apostasy, ecatajr^ hypostasii^ system, hydrostatics. 
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TWENTIETH STUDY. 

7HB ORGAN 07 SPSBCH. 

The word, speech, is from the Saxon spcecan^ and origi- 
nally meant to tlirustout. 

LATIN. 

Lin'gita, the tongue; language. The immarj aenae ia to extend taid Jitin. 

Ztn^at^ language^ linffnai 
Yo'oo, (yoca'tnm,) to ealL The original aenae ia to drive out voice or aonnd. 
Focal, tNieation, rwoke, -provoke, advocate, convocation, invocation, irre- 
vocable, equivocal, equivocate, vocabulary, voice, vouch. 
Fa'ki, (fa'tns,) to speak. The primary senae ia to bear and place or fix. 

FtUe,fata}, affable. Ineffable, in/ant, infaney, pre/oce, in/antry,/oble,^. 
Cukuo, (dama'tnm,) to crj out The primarj sense ia to make a loud noise. 
Clamor, c/amorous, claim, c/a»mant» diaelaim, exdaim^ proclaim, reelaimf 
acc/atm, declaim, proc/omation. 
Pio'bo, (plora'tam,) to wail. The primary sense is to strain the voice in be- 
waiiiog. 
Dep/orc, explore, implore, deplorable, unexp/ored. 
Dfoo, (die' turn,) to say. The primary sense is to fix or settle. 

iXcdon, dietionarj, dictate, indict^ dictator, addict, bene<ftc<ion, edi^ in- 
diie, predict, yerdiet, pretUeate, maleitcUon, oraitnuliction. 

GREEK. 

Glottis, glossa, ('/Kutfa or yXw(r(7a,) the tongue; language. Its primary sense 
unites the ideas of extending and smoothing. 
Glottis, epi^/o««, polyglot, glossary, glossology, 
Pbemi, (frifMi) to tell The original sense is pushing out» as the lipiL 

Vrophet, prop^^ic, prophesy, blaspheme. 
Pbsa'zo, (tpa^<^0 to relate. The primary sense is that of leading oui the 
voice. 
Phrase, parap7era<«; peripAra««; perijufcrMtic. 
Lex'i9» (x<|(f,) a word. It comes from the root» lego, to apeak, or draw 
out connectedly. 

lexicon, /cancography. 



I 
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Loooi^ O^^yoi,) ipeeefa, reaaoo. lu primftrj senie is to connect and drftw I 

wlL as the Toiee I 

^ - I 

Xflyie, diatoyne, phflofo^gr, apology, anaZo^, catafo^e^ Kpoloffue, deea- ^ 

E^'oe^ (iHofj) a speech, a poem. It comes from §Ha, to speak or thrust out i 

thelipa 

^ic^ orthojpj. 

TWENTY-FIBST STUDY. 

MTSCULAB ACnOH. 

Action is from the Latin root, ago, to drive or move. 
The action of the muscles in moving the bodily organs 
makes us acquainted with all other actions. The Saxons 
formed nearly all their verbs by placing the verbs, gan^ 
agan and anan, meaning to move, take to or give FROlC 
ONESELF, to the names of things. These three kinds of 
action, arising out of the motion of the muscles, are the 
source of all others. They are modified by the hands^ feet 
and the other bodily organs. 

LATIN 

Mo'tso, (mo'tum,) to moT& The primary sense is to shore or urge out 
Move, motion, remove, unmoved, movable, moAre, e«iiotion, promote; re- 
tnote, commotion, movement, mob. • 

A'oo, (ac'tum,) to do. The primary sense U to drive or put in motion. 

Act, a«tor, o^ent, action, a<;tiTity, cogent, o^ile, agitate, ext^ent, prodigal 
enact, counteract, OTcroct, react, reenoct, transact, manage, damage, actual. 
E'o, (i'tum,) to go. The primary sense is to move or pass away. 

Ambient, exit, initial, transient, issue, ambitious, perisA, iterate^ itine- 
rant, obituary, sedition, transit, transitive.* 
Va'ix), (va'snm,) to go forth. The primary sense is moving forcibly. 

Eva^ invadef evasion, pervaciff, wade. 
Tkndo, (t^n'sum. or ten'tum,) to stretch; to go forward, or obtain. 

Tend, uiiend, contend, diitend, attention, extend, extent, intend^ intent^ in* 
tense, 'portend, pretend, pretense, subtend^ superintefM( tense, tefuion, tea^ 
teiulon. 
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Yk'nio, (yen'tum,) to come. The primary sense is to fall upon or happen 
in going, to obtain. 

CoDvenef eoaveni, covenant^ went, invent, prevent, circvanvetit, advent, ^d- 
venture, venture, avenue, contravene, intervene, revenue, supervene, even^uaL 
Do, (da'tam,) to give. The primary sense is that of yielding up. 

Dooor, <2onation, pardon, date, add, con<lttion, edit, mi^ia^e, rentier, sulxlue, 

tracit^ion, surrencler, trai/or, editor. 

Ya'leo, to be strong. The primary sense is to strain so as to reach a point 

Valid, valor, value, vcUi&nt, avail, convalescent^ prevail countervail 

prevalent, inva/id, equivalent. 

Pos'suH, to be able. The primary sense is that of strength, from straining. 

PoMible, imjMMeible, puittant 
Po'tens^ (potentis,) power. The primary sense is strong in body. 

Potent, impotent, omnipotent, potentia}, plenij>o^en<iary. 
Ar'c£0, to hinder, restrain. 

Coeree, exercise, nnexercieed. 
Ce'do, (ceasum.) to yield. The primary sense is to fall back from a position. 
Cede, cease, ees«ion, absceM, accede, aneeetor, concede, decetue, exceed^ ex- 
cess, acceMible, inteiceci;, precede, proceed, secede, suceeed^ proee<^ sucee«^ 
reeeM, predeee««or, prece«2ence. 
Cub'bo, (cur' sum,) to run. The primary sense is to rush forward. 

Current, cursor j, corsair, course, concur, coneow«e, diseouree, disctM«ion, 
exeurffion, inewr, ocewr, reeour«^, recur, succor, currency, career, precurfor, 
incursion. 
Duco, (ductum,) to lead. The primary sense is to draw out, or draw. 

Duct, duke, adduce, conduce, deduce, educe, indtice, introduce, conduct, 
miscoD (2ucf, proc^uce, reduce, aeduee, traduce, educate deduct, dcdue^on, in- 
t^ucement, inductive, edttcation. 
Dunu8, hard. Tlie primary sense is ^rm or resisting, 
i>urable, (durance, endure, obcfurate, indurated. 
Abs, (ar'tis,) art^ skiU. The primary sense is strength, and arose from effort 

Art, ar^t<t, ar^i^an, artful, artleas, inert, artifice. 
GsBO, (gestuin,) to carry. 

Gi^e^^ure, gest, ^e</ation, con^eadon, di^e<^ indijjrea^ion, belligerent^ sng- 
ges , register, 
Maneo, (mansum,) to stay. 

ifansion, manse, immanent^ permanent^ remain, remnant 
QuiBS, (quietis,) rest. 

Quiet, ac^'uieace, disj^ie^, coy, requiem, un^uie^. 
Tbudo, (trusum,) to thrust; to push. 

Abstruse, de£ru<2s, intrude, obtrude, protrude, retrude, unob^rualye. 
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Rb']cv% ttrong. Tlie prim«iy sense is that which is hard and reuts 
pressure. 
Fim, •ijirm, conjirm, injirmt xinfirm, Jlmuanent, in/trmtty. 
Ri'oBO, to be 8ti£ The primary sense is ttif by extending. 

JUgid, r^dity, riffor, 
Bo'bub, strength. The primary sense is firm resistance. 

Bobutt, corroborate. 
Bou^mm, solid. The primary sense is ^nn by pressure. 

Solid, so/ufity, conso/tdlate, tolder, 9olidify, 
CA'vao, (cauiam,) to beware. The primary sense is to yield, and then draw 
back. 

Cottfion, incandoua^ preeavtion. 
Aa'ouo^ to argne. The primary sense is that of straining or driying. 

Argae, unar^grved, ar^ment^ afi^umentatiye. 
Fal'lo, (fal'sum,) to deceive. The primary sense is to fail or give way. 

Fail, false, /a//acious, /o/ter, fatUtf default, /a//ible, /oIIacj, falaafy, 
in/aUihle. 
Pa'tiob^ (patiens, passus,) to suffer. The primary sense is holding out under 
pressure. 

Patient^ patienee, pasnon, pasAonate, compa«9ionate, impMsioned^ past- 
iye, impamre, pa«<ible, impoMible. 
Cau'sa, cause. The primary sense is that of urging or driying. 
Cause, Bceute, excute, catMation, unac«iMed. 

GREKK. 

A'oo, (o/tt,) to lead. The primary sense is that of urging, and then leading: 

Demagogue, -pedagogue, stratagem, syno^w^ue. 
Du'namis, {6vvafii,g,) power. The primary sense is strength. 

Dynamics, dynat^ 
I>V8» (dv;,) bad. The primary sense is that of ^resietance or straining. 

Dyspepsia, d|y«entery, dysphony. 
Prasso, (^paoffid,) to do or maka The primary sense is using or putting 
forth strength. 

Practice, praeiiea}, praetieahle, improctteable, praxis^ pragmaAesJ. 
Spao, {aftatoj) to dra\<r. The primary sense is stretching or pulling. 

Spasm, «pa«modlc, epi«pa«tic. 
To'nos, (rovo(,) tone. The primary sense is tension, and arises firon 
stretching. 
Tone, tome, tune, monotone, semitone, unhmed, atonic 
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TWENTY-SECOND STUDY. 

TBS 8EIIBB8. 

The word, sense, is from the Frencli sens and the Latin sen- 
tiOj to know by feeling. The sense of sight refers chiefly to 
the mind : hearing is the sense of the heart. 

LATIN. 

Sbn'tio, (sensurn,) to kaow hj the senses. The primary sense is to fiel, or 
apprehend by feeling. 

Sense, <en<ua], scent^ Mn^enee, MfB<iment» eonsmti; jtfntinel, distend, non- 
un9e, resentf tenAent, t^nsittye, preamdment. 
Au'nio, (andi'tum,) to hear. The primary sense is that of direetiog the ear. 

Audihlef inaueftble, otMfienee, auditor, anditory, obedient 
So'nub^ a Boand. The primary sense is that of ttretehing or reaching the ear. 

Sonnd, MnatoMSf reMwndf consonant^ die<o»ant^ unison. 
LiTx, (lu'cis,) and la'men, light The primary sense is that of darting, as rays. 
LueiA, pel/ucid, trans/ticid, e/ti<;idate, il/umtnate, Zumtnary, /iM»fer, 
Zficnbration. 
Oo'i7Lo% the eye. The primary sense is what is covered, 

Oeultkr, ooiTist^ hinoetUKPf moeulaie, 
Cam'dbo, to glow, as a red-hot substance. It is taken from fire. 

Candj, kindle, enkindle, eandor, ean^d, candidate, eense^ Mnser, inceme, 
bxeendiaTj, 
Cla'buS) clear or bright The primary sense is open to light 

Clear, clarify, clarion, declare, 
Flaii'ma, a flame. The primary sense is glcmng or shooting up in light 

Flame, in^am^, in/ommable, ^ambean. 
Ful'go, to shine. The primary sense is breaking forth of light 

-FW^ent, dftdgent, reftdgenee, 
Wavs, smoke. The primary sense is vapor or smoke. 

Fmne, -perfume, fumigate, 
Pa'rio, (par'itum,) to be present The primary sense is cominq info view. 

Appear, apparent, peer, disappear,- transparent 
Sfe'cio, (spec' turn,) to look with the eye. The primary sense is opening the 
eye. 

Aspect, spectacle, cpeeulate, au«pttfe, circiim«p«o/, conxptcuoas, despise, 
defipite, respect, disrespect, eyipeet, per^p/ciiity, inspection, perspeetvre, 
pvo^ipeet, retrospect, suspect, spectre, specify, 

14* 
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Ym'eo, (Ti'sain,) to see. The primarj meaning is tocaove and direct the eye. 

Fwlon, vMtble, vMage, visits vi90T, devis*, evuient^ provide, improoulent, 
invujioas, invUible, purvey, sarv^y, sapervia^. 
Isca'oo, (imag'inia,) an image. The primary sense is a likeness, and ariBea 
from the eye. 

Image, imagery, tmo^ne, tmo^nary. 
Sa'pio, to taste or know by tasting. The primary sense i^ proving with the 
taste. 

Sapid, intipid, tapient, »avor, unsavory. 
Gus'to, (gus'tatum,) to taste. The primary sense is to route the taste. 

Gust, disgutt, giutful, dis^riMfing. 
Ca'lxo, to be warm, or bum. 

CoTid, co/ify, ealoric, inco/escence. 
Fai'oud, (fri'goris,) cold. The primary sense is to make gUff. 

Frigid, frigidity, re/n^erate, re/W^erator. 
Pla'nu3, even, leyel. The primary sense is smooth or eren to the touch. 

Plane, plain, explain, explanatory. 
Po'lio, (poll' turn,) to polish. The primary sense is to make smooth to the 
touch. 

Polish, repo/idh, unpo/tshed, polite, 
Pun'go, (punctum,) to prick. The primary sense is a point of feeling. 

Ptfn^ent, ^uncture^ expunge, com^wfiction, jnfnc^tiation, /mnc^ilious. 
Su'do, (suda'tum.) to sweat. The primary sense is to flow out and h^ moiat. 

8wetk\ exude, mcforific 
Ae'dbo, (ar's',) to burn. The primary sense is to be hot. 

Ardor, ardent, arson. 
ExTERUS, outer. 

£!xterior, extems,], eztr&neoua, extreme, ftrange, extrinsic, 
PaoBo, (brobatum,) to try. The primary sense seems to be to taete: 

Probable, probate, proof| prove, approve, approbation, reprove, disap- 
prove, imfirove, improvable, repro6ate. 
Sevxbus, severe. The primary sense is harsh or rough to the taste. 

Severe, severity, persevere, 
AoiDVs, sharp. The primary sense is sharp, from acies, an edge or point 

Acid, acidity, ocM^ulate, Buhaeid 
A'oEo, (acris,) soar or pungent The primary sense is cAarp to the taste. 

Acrid, eager, over-eager, acerbity, exacerbate. 
Tanoo, (tactum,) to toucli. The primary sense is to draw or move along, as 
the finger. 

Tact, contoc^ ton^ent, con/tn^entconftyuous, ton^ble, in^ofi^ble, con- 
io^on, oontji^ity. 
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Odob, a Bcent or smell. 

Odor, odorous, inodaroua, odoriferous. 
Olbo^ to emit odor. 

0/factory, redo/ent. 



Akou'o, (cueovw,) to hear. The primary sense is to raiie or poini the ear. 

AeotutioB, otocoiutic. 
Pho'ns; (for^.) a sound. 

Phonies, euphonj, Bjmphony, phonology, 

PhoS) (tw(,) light That which shines out or appears. 

PAotphate, pAotphorous^ j^Aotometer. 
Op'tomai, (ojttofuu,) to see. The primary ^nse is to see by using the eye. 

Optics, optical, synopns, opAthalmia, diop^cs. 

OaA'MA, (opofia,) a sight or view. 
Panorof/kx, diorama. 

Phai'no, {^Cpo,) to appear. The primary sense is to eonu into view by 
shining. 

PA«9iomenon, dlapAanous, pAantom, fanatic, fancy, fantasy, epiphany, 
sycophant, pAantasm, phase. 

Tbxa'oicai, (Ssaofuu,) to behold. Theatton, (deaf por,) an edifice in which 
spectacles were seen. The primary sense of the verb is to^ as the eye, 
in seeing attentively. 
Theatre, ^A^o^ricaL 
Sko'pbo^ {oitoTiiia,) to observe. The primary sense is to stretch or s^rotn 
so as to see to the end. 

Scope, tileeeope, microscope, episcopate, episcopal, bisAop. 

Ox'us, (o£v{,) sharps acid. The primary sense is sharp or stinging to the 
taste. 

OxaMe, o^nde, oxygeiL 

TWENTY-THIRD STUDY. 

THE SOUL. 

The word, soul^ is from the Saxon sawl^ and means life or 
breath. 

LATIN. 

Sum, I am. Es'ee, to be. Ene, (entis,) being. Fatu'rus, about to be. Hie 
sense of the verb is to be ««< ot fixed, and arises from consciousness. 
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Euenee, «u«utial, co Ms«atial, mteregt^ disinter^^^ed, un^Moitial, entity, 
nonentity, future, /u^uritj, ahtentf ^reaent 
Am'o, (ama'tura,) to love. The primary eense is a reefching forth, as of the 
heart 

Amour, amatorj, amiable, paramour, encwiored, amiij, amicable, amor- 
ous. 
An'oo, (anxi,) to yez, to be Angrj. The primary sense is to preu so as to 
choktf utterance, 
^n^er, ati^ish, anxiety, attxtous. 
Mi'rub^ strange. Hie primary sense is to hold back or suspend. 

Admire, mtrade, mirror, miraculous, unadmired. 
So'lob, (sola'tus,) to soothe. The primary sense is to strenffthen or settle. 

iSb/ace, console, disconso/ate, incon«o/able. 
Spk'bo^ to hope. The primary sense is to reach or stretch after. 

Despair, de«jo«rate, pro«p«r, unpro«p«rous. 
VKEBoa, to f<*ar. . The primary sense is to draw within onesell 

Rever*", revwent, irreverent, reverend, reverential. 
Ful'cwo, to quiet or please. The primary sense is to make smooth. 

Comp^ent, please, diaplease, pleastint, unplecuAnt, comp/atsanee, eom- 
plcKenee, 
Tut'ao, to fear. The primary sense is to shake or fall back. 

Timid, timorous, intimidate. 
Txb'bbo, (ter'ritiim,) to affright The primary sense is to shrink or shiyer. 

Terror, de^er, terrible, terrify, un^errifietl. 
Sa'o, to know. Seientia, knowledge. The primary sense of the yerb is to 
take up or draw within. 
Science, sciolist, conscienee, omniseienee, pre^eitee, conseiousness. 
Rx'oR, (ra'tus,) to think or judge. The primary sense, is to cast or throw up, 
and then fix in the mind 

Rate, misro^e, overrate, underrate, ra^io, reason, rational 
Noe'oo, (no' turn,) to know. No mens, a name. The primary sense is to ie< or 
fix. 

Note, notion, cognition, denote, recognition, recognize, nomen, nomtfia], 
>tominate, name, noun, pronoun^ misnomer, nomenclature, notice. 
Meu'in^ to remember. The primary sense is to hold or contain. 

Memory, mindful, memorable, commemorate, memoir, immemonal, unre- 
memftered, memorial, re^niniscence. 
Gas'no, (credi'tum,) to believe. The primary sense is to rest upon. 

Creed, credit, acerec^i^ discrecfit, inereefible, miscreant^ recreant^ un«rwcnbl« 
creditor, credential, credulous. 
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Clxu'eks, (clemen'tiB^) kind, mereiftiL The priouuy mum is amocih, 

Clement, inclemetU, elemeney, 
Fi'do, to tmst The priinaiy mhm is to strain and make fast 

Faith, faUhfvL\ JideViij, fealty, feof^ fcad, afjfSance, fie( eonJUh, defy, in- 
Jidel, diljl&fence, perfidy, af^Sanced. 
Vb'ru^ tme. The primary mum is to make straight 

Verity, veraeity, Mer, Mrdict» wenky, writable, Mfify. 
Sa'ous, wise. The primary senM is Making, 

Sage, M^aeity, so^acioos^ presage. 
Yo'lo, to will or wish. The primarj mum is to ttreUh forward. 

Fo/ttion, vo/untarj, beneso^ee, malevo/enoe, invo/untarj, vo/onteer^ 
Cano, (cantum,) to sing. 

Chant, cant, tkcceni, decani, recant, euekanf, eanto^ ineoniation, eaniiele. 
Cvn'sio, to judge. 

Censor, eenmre, eense^ e^ntos, emsorioos. 
Do'lko, to grieve. 

Dole, condole, indo^CTit^ doZorons. 
JR'qxjTJS, equal, just • 

JSqua], equnlize, ineqtta}, nn«^ua1, ad^^vate, eqtdiy, int^idtj, «gtiator, 
«^ation, tf^ilibrinm, tf^inox, e^yalent 
.£st['ho, (sesthna'tum,) to yalae. 

Esteem, estimate, «s^mation, estimable, inestimable. 
Jo'cus, a joke. 

Joke, joeoBe, jocund. 
Intra, Intds, within. 

JrUerntLi, interior, intim&te, tn/estine, tn/rinsic. 
I'sA, anger. 

Ire, troscible. 
Lio'o, (tectum,) to gather ; to choose ; to read. 

Z«^ble, /«'47end, /«^ioD, eoMeague, leetnre, eoXlect, eollege, cull, dia/ee^, 
eUciion, diligent, edectie, select, eclogue, recollect, neglect, eligible, inteileci, 
elegant, leeson, j^releet, A&crilege. 

GBEEK. 

PuaEN« {ppfjv,) the mind. The primary sense is to moye or wish. 

^antic, frenzy, phrenology. 
Psu'cHx, (^yX'Tf,) the soul. The primary mum is life or breatli. 

PfiycAology. 
Au'tos, (cvdfor.) oneself. 

uivtocrat^ autograph, automaton. 
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Dox'a, (9ota») i^n opinion. The primary sense is that which is Uionght. 

Orthodox, hetero<itNE^ para<itNe, doxology. 
Gno'mb, (yviOfiVi) reason. OnosU, (yycdffic.) knowledge. 

OnottiHf pro^nottic, dia^moMA 
Mne'mx, (jivTifif!*) memory. The primary sense is to hold or contain. 

Jfntfmonics, amn^ftj. 
Pm'Los, (^t%o^,) a friend. The primary sense is to embrace or kiss^ 

PAft/anthropist, PAt/adelphia, pAt/ologisti joAt/osophy. 
Skep'toxai, ((Txsrttofjuuy) to examine. The primary sense is to look about. 

SkepHc, <^«p^ica], skeptieiBm. 
So'fhta, (ao^ia,) wisdom. The primary sense is holding or containing. 

Sophitm, aophistrj, «{>p/iMticated, un«opAt<ticated. 
Ob'tiios, (6p$oi,) straight or right 

Or^Aodox, or^Aography, orfAoepy, ortho^pht 
Ho'iioSt (ofioi,) like. The primary sense is the same. 

i/bfTiogeneous, Aomologous, Aomogeneal. 



CHAPTER V. 
S0GIET7. 

Society, in all its forms, is only varieties or man's social 
nature. i 

TWENTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

SOdElT. 

The word, society, comes from the Latin, through the 
French, and means fellowship. 

LATIN. 

So'cius, a companion. The primary sense is to follow, 

/Sociable, «octa1, aesoetate, consociate, unsociable. 
Spon'deo, (spon'snm,) to promise. The primary sense is to tend to. 

Sponsor, spouse, correspond, despond, respond, reiponse, etpouM, re«pofi- 
fible, irre«pon«ible. 
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Krto, (miB'BQm.) to Mnd. Hie primaiy sense is going awaj. 

JtftMion, message, a4mtA eommU, commission, demtse, demU, emtt, dia- 
attSi^ intermtssion, missile, missive, omi^, inadmissible, intermix, remti^ 
mannmt/, permit, promiss, surmise, transmit, submi/. 
Sua'do, (sua'som,) to advise. The primary sense is to urge or ezcita. 

Terauade, dhiuade, dissiMsive, suasion. 
Yii'Nio, (ven'tom,) to come. The primaiy sense is to appear or pass into 
view. 

'Event, advent, venture, adventure, contravens; convene, covsnant, convent, 
convenient, invsni^ inconvenient^ intervene, snpervsns, peradvsntare, re- 
venue, avenue, nncovenanted. 
Px'to, (petitum,) to seek. The primary sense is to urge or press. 

Petition, compete, impe^ons, compatible, competent, repeat, repetition, 
appe/ite, petulant. 
Ho'nob, honor. The primary sense is placed upon. 

Honor, Aonorary, Aonorable, dishonor, Aonest, Aonesty, disAonett. 
DiG'irD% worthy. The primary sense is good or strong. 

Dignity, indignity, deign, concli^n, distiain, in<it^mant. 
Cb'to, to contend. The primary sense is to eei or place. 

Concert disconeerf, preconcerted. 
Cel'sbeb, famoua The primary sense is lifted up. 

Celebrate, ceZe6rated, ce/e6rity. 
Minis'teb, a servant The primary sense is leee. 

Minister, minielrj, ministerial, ndminitier, mintttiA, 
Mofi, (mo'ris^) a custom. The primary sense is to pcita or flow on. 

Jiforal, moralist, immoral, demoralize. 
SiQUOB, (secntus,) to follow. The primary sense is to eeeh after. 

Sue, ensue, cons^ntive, execute, consequence, persecute, '^roeervte, non- 
suit, obse^ies, sequence, subsequent, pursue, unsuitable. 
Exem'flum, an example ; a copy or model. 

Example, exemplar, exemplify, sample, tamplar. 
Foe'dus, (foe'deris,) a league. 

J^ederal, con/ecferate, con/ecieracy. 
HiE'RXs, (hsBro'dis,) an heir. 

Heir, coheir, inAerit, Aere<2itary. 
Hos'PE8> (hos'pitisj) a host; one who entertains strangers. 

Host, Aospi^ality, Aospi^able. 
Laud'o, to praise. 

Land, lattdahle, 
Mi'oBO, (migratum,) to remove. 

Migrate, miration, emigrate, immigrate, intermi^ro^ion, transm^ra^s. 
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Ro'oov (rogA'tom,) to ask. 

Boffotion, mbroffoU, deroffott, iattroffaU, pTerofffitAye, jmroffVLe, soirc^oti; 
interrogatory. 
TB^'nik a witneM. 

Testv teitamtn% tet6ij, tMliiiionj, B,Uett, eontuif d.eteit, mctmtetAble, 
protest. 



Ko'moSi (9CfaaCf) a law. The primary sense is to divide, or separateu 

Anomaly, antinomy, aniinomian, astronomy, deuteronomy, economy. 

Etb'os, (tOoi,) a costonL The primary sense is settled. 
JSthicB, «eAicaL 

Btel'jjo, (0f i^Xm^) to send. The primary sense is to urge forth. 
ApoMtle, epiitle, perif<<i/tie, BjHole. 

Gbaru^ (Xo^^tf) fayor or grace. The primary sense is dear or predous. 
I^aehariet, charity. 



TWBNTY-FIPTH STUDY. 

THE KATION. 

The word, nation, is of Latin origin, and means that 
whicli is born. 

LAIDT. 

Cnris, a- citizen. The primary sense is inclosed or ehnt in, cities being indoaed 
in ancient timea 

CiviOf etvil, nnaril, civilian, avilize^ atdlity, city, 
Im'pbro, to command. The primary sense is to bear upon, 

Tmpmal, imperiouB, trnj^erative, empire, emperor, 
Cri'mbn, (crim'inis,) a crime. The primary sense is separated or judged. 

Crime, mmtnal, remmtnate, dismmtnate^ indismmsnate. 
Lb'go, (lega'tnm,) to appoint. The primary sense is to lay upon, as a menage. 

Legate, legation, lepaoy, oblige, tXlege, delegaie, eoUeagu^ 
MuNUS, (ma'neris,) an office or gift. 

Jlfunicipal, mimtficence, common, commune^ commimteate^ immmsity, 
remuntfrate, uncommon, community. 
Plebs, (ple'bis^) the common people. 

PJeMan. 
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Tap'vLVB, the people. The primAiy sense is the wkoUfamify, or ehfldroiL 

People, popuimte, popntUtf depopyUie, Ttptaple. 
Tus'&A, a crowd. The primary sense is to tftr or turn. 

Turbid^ dis^rfi^ imperhir6able, disf«r6anee» perfwr^ nndisinrM. 
ViNoo^ (yie'tmn,) to conquer. The prixnary sense is to press upon and snb- 
dae. 

Invinahlej victor, vanquish, convince, evict, evince, convfndble, provtne^ 
Tci'dex, (yia'dieis,) a defender. Hie primary sense is to snbdae. 

Vindicate, Mcnge, revenge, nnreif«n^ed. 
Yul'oob, the people. The primary sense is to crowd ont^ and be pablie. 

Vfdgax, wlgmty, di^ylge, nndiyu/^ed. 
Rk'go, (rec'tnm,) to direct or role. The primary sense is to point ont 

Regent, regtkl, rector, re^ment^ r^ion, re^nant^ reign, right, erect, cor* 
rect, direct, indirect, incorrect, rebate, street 
CoNdu'uif, an assembly, or connciL The primary sense is that whidi is 
called. 

Council, conciliate, reconcile, reconciliaiioji. 
CLAssn, a dass. The primary sense is inclosed or coUeeted together. 

Classy ckunc, dassis^ clatnfy, e^oscifieation. 
HjUi'so, (manda'tnm,) to gire a charge to. 

Mandate^ commamf, comm^nJ, demand, remand, reeommend. 
Mi'les, (mil'ltis,) a soldier. 

Blilitia, milit&rj, militate, mUitesit. 
Nob'ma, a rule. 

Normdi, enormoTis^ enormity. 
Kun'oeo, to announce. 

Announce, denounce^ enundate, nuneio, renowue, -pronounce. 
Pck'n A, punishment. 

Penal, pentdtj, penaaee, |>mitenc€^ jMidtentiary, imp«nitent| repm^ sub* 
pcena, 
Pu'nio, (punitum,) to punish. 

Pimtah, j>unitiTe, im/mmty. 
Soin'do^ (scissum,) to cut ofl 

/Scissors, rescind^ ahecind, SMifitling. 
Bio'ifUH, a sign, a seal 

Sign, aigntd, eignify, SBtign, consign, derign, entign, redgn, aignet, coun- 
tersign^ si^ificant. 
Sobs, (sor'tis,) a lot, chance. 

Sortk assort, oon«or^ resort, sorfition. 
Tbib'uo, (trib'utum.) to render or give. 

Tribute, attribute, contribute, diairibuie, retribution, tr^utaxj. 
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Cavz, (enieist) a eroM 

Cro38» exemctate, crud&x, eriMade, erMciff, exeruaaiiiig. 
Cul'pa, a fault 

Cuipahle, culprit^ ezocipato, in«M/pat€L 
Hoa'na, an enemy. 

Host» Aot^tle, hoaUiiij, 
Ju'dioo^ (Jodiea'tum,) to judge. 

Judge, j^ididova^judieialfjudkiuj, ipr^judiee, m^mlge, torefudgt, in/ 
dou& 

GKXIK. 

Eth'n<m^ (2d<'0(,) a nation. The primary senae seems to be a heath, 

JSifAnic, e^Anology. 
Dsbpo'tbs^ (Btanotiji,) a lord. The primary sense is power or force. 

Detpat, dapatie, detpoAsm, 
Bkmos^ (hjftof,) the people. 

Demagogue, <2niu>cracy, democTBt, epi^muc^ enclnnio. 
'KMi'Tis,(*pitffft) a judge. The primary meaning is to Hfi or separate. 

Critic, crtdeal, hyperen/ic, hypom<y. 
La'o6» fyaoiy) the people. The primary sense is i^oim; from their Ikbled 
origin. 

Lay, layman, laitj, Uae. 



TWENTY- SIXTH STUDY. 

THE CHX7BCH. 

The word, churchy comes through the Saxon firom the 
Greek, and means the Lortts house. 

LATIK. 

Pio, (pia'tum,) to satisfy by sacrifioe. The primary sense is to pacify. 

ISxpiate, expUUoTjy j^uicular. 
Saceb, consecrated. The primary sense is to separate to a religious use. 

iSocred, conMcrate, de«eerate, sacrifice, «amlege, execrate, tocerdota^ 
ikurrament 
Ban'gio, (sanctum,) to consecrate. The primary sense is to nuike eUan. 

Saint, tanetify, tancdfied, sanctity, saneftiary, sanctimonious. 
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O'bo^ (ora'tmo,) to pny. The primaxy gense It to move ika Upi, m in 
prayer. 

Oracle, oration, orisoo, adore; ezorable, i^iezorable, orooular, peior otioiu 
Vo'y»o, (Yotam,) to vow. The primary tenee u to devote to God. 

Vow, votory, vote, vdAyb, bvoio, devoU, ewet, devout, devotion, devofec 
Fa'nux, temple. 

Fane, profane, 
Mxr'ck^ (mer'snm,) to dip, to sink. 

Merge, emerge, emerffeaej, imnMrtion. 



GBRiBros, (xpt^tof,) the anointed. The primary tenBe ie one set apart by 
anointing. 
Christ) cAmm, OhrisAamtj, ChrittmM, 

HixRoe, (lipof,) sacred. The primary sense is set apart to a religions xme, 
Sierarehj, At^oglyphics. 

Bjjtizo, (/3a/<f i'^M,) to baptize. A rite of the Christian Chnroh. 
Baptize, baptiem, baptumAl, pedoftop^tsts. 

Mastux, (jtaptvp,) a witness. 

Martyr, martyrdom, protomoHyr. 

CHAPTER VI. 
BUSINESS. 

The pursuits of man arose gradually out of one another, 
and took their names from bodily and mental actions, or 
the object of pursuit. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

AORICULTURB. 

The word, agriculture^ comes from two Latin words, sig- 
nifying to till the field. 

LATIN. 

A'oKB, (a'gri,) a field. The primary sense is a cleared or open plaoe. 
^^arian, o^nculture, o^'culturisti perilunate. 
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Co'lo, (enl'tum,) to enltiTate. Tlie primary sense is to dwell or settle dowiL 

Colony, eoloniat, occult, cultwre, agrioi/^are, hortieu/^iire. 
A'bo, to plough. The primary sense is to thrust forward. 

Arable. 
HosTDSy a garden. The primary sense is a hedged plaee. 

i/brftculture, AoWtculturaL 
JuNoo, (junc'tum,) to join. The primary sense is to extend, and then yoke. 

Junction, join, ad^'otn^ conjoin, diBJoin, enjoin, inte^otfi^ joints r cj o ini , 
ditjoin, joiner, Adjunct, conjugai, eonjuncdon, injunction, snb^ti^te^ sub- 
junctire. 
PuTO, (putatnm,) to think. The primary sense is lop off or prune. 

Compute, tanputiUe, depute, ^pute, impute, repute, de^ni/ation, coun^ 
account reputed, discount. 
Ra'dius, a rod. The primary sense is a shoot 

Radius, rac^iate, irriuftate, ray, rckftance. 
Spab'go, (spar'snm,) to scatter. The primary sense is to east abroad, M 
seed. 

Aeperee, dieperte, inter«;>erae, sparse. 
Fleo'to, (flex'um,) to bend. 

i^7ea;ion,/02ible, d^/fedion, ciroam,/I«e, reflect, inflect, inflecAoJL 
Hu'mus, the ground. 

Inkume, exhume, humid, Aumidlty, Aumble^ Aumor, Aiimility, ezAuma- 
tion. 
Pa'cuB, a herd or flock, cattle. 

Ptfoulate, peculiar, pecuniary. 
VfiTDM, wine. 

Tine, irtfMgar, rineyard, vtntage, wnoos. 



TWENTY- EIGHTH STUDY. 

HUNTIKO ASD nSHZNG. 

The word, hunt, is from the Saxon huntienj and means 
to urge or drive. 

LATDT. 

Fx'ftA, a wild beast 

i^feroeions, fierce, 
Fu'oio, (fu'gitum,) to flee. T^e primaiy sense is tofljf or 

^efuffe, subter^u^4; y^fitiTe, eenisnfiifftl 
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CiBDO^ (cnsimi,) to eat or kill. The piimaxy sense la to e¥i of, or end. 

Condw, decide, ezn«; excinon, ineMion, preotfl^ homieide, frftiricidif, 
parrieicie; decUftir^, snia'^ rei^cide, oecanon, cireumdM. 
Sb'oo^ (sec'tum,) to cut The primary- sense is to cut and separate. 

Sect^ section, seean^ bisect, disMc^, ineeet, interMCfion. 
Dnr'ii>o^'(diYisiiiD,) to diyide. The primary sense is separtUe, or waste. 

Divide, cfivtsible, imUvidbio, devtM^ sabdivide, uuftvicfed. 
Do'mo, to tame. 

In<2omitabIeL 
FuGO, (flictnm,) to beat 

AfJUet, ooHjliet, inJUct^ ^roJI^tAo, 
Ii'go, (liga'tum,) to bend. 

Zt^onent, leegae^ Stable, oblige, tkiUffiuiOO, al/oy, re/^on, al/y. 
Nk/to, (neetnm,) to tie. 

Conned^ annea^ diseonn«el, ann«a»tion. 
Pan'go, (pae'tosy) to drive io, to fix. 

Compact, pact) impo^, impinffc. 
Tel'uo, (pnl'sam,) to driye. 

Pulse, eompd, repulse, dispel, eacpel, impel, impulse, prop^ Ttpel, re- 
puUtre. 
Vbm'oa, booty, prey. 

Prey, depredate, predafiOiSfrf. 
Stbih'go, (strio'ttun,) to bind. 

Striet) strain, straight^ f^rtn^ent^ eonsfmtfs sMringtni, diftfotfs diifrio^ 
testraifi, restrict, joaostrainod. 



TWENTY-NINTH STUDY. 

MECHANICS. 

The word, mechanic^ comes from the Latin mecAantbu^i 
a machine. 

LAnxr. 

Snu'o^ (strao'tum,) to build. The primary sense is to set or ky. 

Stfuetsste, tonstruet, obsitruct, destrojf, dee^mdlion, iaMimet, en^eN^riMf- 
ure, uninsfmcted, eons^riM; ins^rifment 
Natib, a sUp. The primary sense is to swim. 

Navj, naval, navigation, navigable, ciroumnavigalioii. 
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FtoOk (fizum,) to fasten. The primary sense is to join to. 

Fix, tSfiXf pre/Ca;, trans/Ex, suffizy JixtMTe, erucifisnon. 
RoTi, a wheel The primary sense is to run. rottnd. 

Boiarj, rotation, rote, routine, rotund. 
Ap'to, to fit or join. The primary sense is juncture. 

Apt, adopt; intfpt, aptitude. 
Fum'dus^ a foundation. The primary sense is «et. 

^oimdlation, found, /vrubroenta], -profound. 
Hii'io^ (ha'sum,) to stick, to adhere. The primary sense is the same. 

AdA«r0, eoAesiye, Aetitate, inAerent^ incoherent 
Mo'uon, (molitus,) to rear or build. Tl^e primary sense is to e€ui up. 

Hole, demotish, demotition. 
O'pus, (op'eris,) a work. The primary sense is to strain or exert force. 

Operate, co-operate, opera, operation, operatiye, opuscule. 



Eegon, (^pyoy,) a work. The primary sense is to urge or press. 
Enef^y, litw^. stiiyery, metallurj^y. 

Mbohanao^ (^riX^^) to contriye. The primary sense is to /osAiofs or 
• make. 

JTscAanios, fiMcAanieal, msoAanism, fiMdUiiician. 



THIRTIETH STUDY. 

MANUFACTURBS. 

The word, manufacture, is composed of two Latin wordis, 
meaning to make with the hand. 

LATOr. 

lo'ifuit, flax. The primary sense is Umff or line-like. 

Zifien, line, ttnt» lawn, gridettik 
Ti'uju, a thread. The primary sense xs long and thin. 

File, de^, JUadovu^ ^igrane, JUiet, jproJiU 
Pu'oo^ (pUca'tum,) to fold. PUeto, (plexnm,) to twine. The primary sensa 
is to latf to, 

Appt^, pttable, ply, accomp^t^ oo]|)i|>/tc»te^ disptay, evpZtrii^ impUd^ 
multiped; triple, impty. 
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Bm^wo, (ser'toiii,) to knit together. The primary senae is to thrutL 

Series, utert, detent, dvuertafXon, ex€rf» insert, eermoiL 
Tbl'o, (tex'tum,) to weave. The primary seme is to interlay. 

Text, context, -pretext, textnre. 
Ta'oo, (tinc'tum,) to dip or dye. The primary sense is to throw into. 

Tinge, taint, stain, tincture, 
Yol'yo, (yolu'tnm,) to roll The primary sense is to prea by rolling. 

Devolve, evolve, involve, revolt, revolve, volume, voluble, 

THIRTY-FIRST STUDY. 
DISTRIBUTORS — ^MERCAimLE PURSUITS. 

The word, merchant^ is from the Latin mercor, to buy, 
and comes to us through the French marchand. 

LATIN. 

MiBz, (mer'cis,) merchandise. The primary sense of the root is to huy. 

JfervAandise, m«ticantilei commerce, 
Nwoo'Tixm, business. The primary sense is to ^o on a mission. 

Ifegotinte, n^o^ble. 
Pkn'do^ (pen'sum,) to weigh or pay out. The primary sense is to balance or 
weigh. 

Pendent, recompense, pendou, pendye, sospend, eomptfiwate, diapenae, 
expend, indispentable. 
Por'to, to carry. The primary sense is to bear from place to place. 

Porter, comport, deport, port, important, export, import, importane, pass- 
port, purport, report, support, transport, opportune. 
Paxnuii, price or reward. The primary sense is amount or value. 

Price, prteeless, appreciate, depreoate, appreciable, inappreciable, appre- 
ciation, depreciation. 
Scri'bo^ (scrip'snm,) to write. The primary sense is to grave or mark. 
• Scribe, «cri6ble, scripture, scrivener, tacrlbe, scrip, deecri6e, inscribe, 
prescrt^ manaserip^ postscript, tran«iTi6e, sabscride: 
Tm'om, a money-bag, Tlie primary sense is a basket 

Fiso, ,/{aca1, con^Eicate. 
Dr'bso, (deb'itura,) to owe. The primary sense is to bind or press. 

Due, debt» debit, debtor, d^nivre, 
Ym'bo, (reo'tum,) to carry. The primary sense is to bear off or drvta, 
FeAiole, oonvea^ convey, convoy, mveigK 
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pABk'o^ (ftptt,) to hmr or cany. The prinytfj mdm is to f»/l -umI 
MetapAor, phospAonu^ peri/»A«fy. 

PouKS (iMM«») to telL TIm prinuoj Mue is to po about and bortcr. 
Mono|M/y, mono/wfize, bibliopofist 

THIBTY-SECOND STUDT. 



The word, teouJi^ is from the Saxon word tcecan^ and means 
to lead or show. 

LAini. 

Do'cBM, (doetum,) to teaob. The primary senie is to lead or ahoir. 

Doctor, dotUt, doctrine^ doewaatat, doetnmJ, 
Db'oo, to learn. The primary Bense is take in or receiye. 

Disdplc^ ^iMapline. 
Sua'dio, (saa'sum,) to advise. The primaiy sense is to incite or rooso. 

Ammod, ^titnutde, dkwade, dissiMuiye. 
Tea'do, (tradi'tom,) to deliyer. The primary sense is to ktmd dotm, 

TVdtKtion, traitor, hotray. 
VBa'Buif, a word — the writteiryrord. The primary sense is to 6e8r or p; 

VbtM, Tttvh, adwrb, proverb, v&rbooe, 
Lrr'saA, a letter. The primary sense is a mark. 

Letter, /iferaJ, aUj^^rtftion, illiteraU, ohlitireAe, nnJsMared. 



Fakdma, (ftatidta,) ednoation. The primary sense is to lead or draw foril^ 
as a child's mind 
Pedagogae, pedaot, pedanHe, cjelopedia, encydopscfio. 
DiDASOO^ (MaoMQ,) to teacL The primary sense is to tUmde and find. 

DidaMe, ilkiaetically. 
Maihska, (fwS^fUk) knowledge or learning; The primaiy sense is what is 
learned. 
JTo^Atfrnaties, polymatfty. 
SoHou^ (ax^f) l^is^u^ ^^ primary sense is freedom from bneimm^ 
l«sare. 
School, eekolar, seAo^astic. 
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THIRTY -THIRD STUDY, 

ABTBTB. 

The word, artist, is of Latin origin, and con[ies from a root 
signifying strength, and then skill. It arises from muscular 
action. 

LATIlf. 

MvBA, a muse. The primary sente is to Attm, or moye with a mtmnnr. 

Muse, mune, amuse, mii«eam, miMical. 
Lj'beb, (li'bri,) a book. The primary sense is bark, the material on which 
men wrote. 

Librsrj, /»6el, /t&rarian. 

OBXKE. 

Gkafho, (ypo^id,) to write. The primary sense is to ttreak or mark. 

Ghraphie, tkutoffrapk, bio^op^y, anagram, epigram, en^at^ graphite, 
hihograph, orOiograpky, ^rtigraph, telegraph, 

HEGEsrSy (^yijtf^fO an explanation. The primary sense is to draw out and 
explain. 

"EKegetis. 
Glu'pho, (ylw^io,) to eanre or engrave. The primary sense n to cut in. 

Glyph, hieroglyphic 

THIRTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

LAWYERS. 

The wotd, lawyer, comes from two Saxon words, laga 
and wer, and means the set man, laga signifying that which 
is set or laid. 

LATIN. 

Jus, (ju'ris,) right, or law. The primary sense is straight, from extending.' 

Jast, /iMtice, jtutxij, adjust, injure, ^ur»«diction. 
JuBo, to swear. The primary sense is an act of worshipb 

Alffure, tudjure, conjure, jury, ^ror, ^rjure, 'peijury, 

15 
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JcBiOQ, (jndieAtmn,) to judge. Hie primary sense is to declare tekat is right. 

JwSeia^ m^fmige^ fr^ftiJiee, jodge^ /ndidaTj. 
Imx^ (le'gia^) a Uw. Hie primaiy sense la set or laid down. 

Xe^ttly le^timate^ ^oy^li ^^^9*K il%itimate^ /<^^ate, ^nyilege. 



THIRTY -FIFTH STUDY. 

DOCTORS. 

The word, do^or^ is of Latin origin, and means one who 
teaches. 

LATUr. 

MsDBon, to enre. 

JMicine, Mcdiea], remedy, remediable, irrem«cb*able. 
Mom'Bus^ disease. Hie primarj sense is to fall or sink. 

Jfarbidj morftositj, cholera-Mordifa 

THIRTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

The word, amttsement, comes from the Latin through the 
French, and means to divert or turn aside the mind. 

LATIX. 

Luno^ (lu'sum,) to play. 

XiMCerous, aUtinon, elude, Ultmon, prelvde, delude, inter/«M2K. 
Pebso'na, a mask worn by players. The primary sense is to wund or speak 
through, as a mask. 

Person, penomfy, personate, 

CHAPTER VII. 
KAtUBE. 

Nature acts upon the bodily organs, and helps us to 
many words. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

ANIMALS. 

The word, animal^ is from the Latin, and means hrtaih or 
life. 

LATIN. 

Ca'nis, a dog. The primaij sense is to/oion. 

Canine, eansahtX, l^ennel, nnibmnel. 
Av]% a bird. The primary sense is to fly. 

AviATy-f augur, auspice, iiTaugorate. 
Cob'nu, a horn. The primary sense is a sprout 

Corneous^ Mmea, unicorn, 
Gbkx, (gre'gis^) a flock, as of sheep. The primary sense is to come or orow d 
together. 

Oregmoua, ag^«$rate, con^^ate, e^^^ous. 
Pasoor, (pastus,) to feed. The primary sense is to reach or stretch, at in 
feeding. 

Pastor, pastora^f pattnxe, reptut, 
Yolo, to fly. The primary sense is to poM away. 

Fo/atile, vo/Iey, vo/atize. 

. GKXSK. 

KuoN, (xvcay.) a dog. The primary sense is to/ai0fk 

Cifnie, cynical, cynosure. 
Zo'ox, (C<doy,) an animal. The primary sense is to hreaihc or live. 

Zoology, 2oonomy, zoophyte, zodiac, zoography. 
Kon'che, {xoyx»i*) a shell The primary sense is wrinkled. 

Conch, concAology, concAoidal. 
En'tomos, (hvtofiof,) an insect The primary sense is to cti< intOk 

Sntamologff entomologist. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH STUDY. 

PLANTS. 

The word, plants is of Latin origin, and comes to us 
through the French. It means a shoot 
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laser; 



Plan'ta, a plant The primary seiue is a shoot, and comes from a root 
meaning to lay. 

Plants implafUj snpp/an^ transp^n^ plarUaXiotk, \mplantedu 
Au'oBO, (auxi, auo'tum,) to increase. The primary sense is to grew or eke oni. 

^u^menty auction, auctioneer, aWAor, ou^Aority, aud;iliary. 
Oau'dkx, the trunk of a tree. The primary sense is cut. 

C7(Ml»cil, code. 
Cres'oo, (ere' turn,) to grow. The primary sense is to enlarge. 

Crete^nX^ eonerete, deercoM, inerecue, excretcent, eoneretion, inerMn^it. 
Dex'sos, thick or dose. The primary sense ib pressed together. 

Dense, condente, recondeneef density, coneJeyuation. 
Flos, (flo'ris,) a flower. The primary sense is to open or shoot out 

Flower, /oral, flour, /ourish, e^orescence, re^ourish, J^ora» /orist^/orid. 
Fo'liuh^ a leaf. The primary sense is to roll or fold. 

Foil, foltAge, mil/oi/, trefoil, foliate, foli<^ -portfolio. 
Gba'num, a grain of corn. The primary sense is ground or dust. 

Grain, granarj, granular, granulate, ^anite, garnet, ^ange, pomo- 
^anate. 
Matu'rus^ ripe. The primary sense is to rcocA or fall to, as ripeness. 

Mature, mafurlty, immo^ur^, premature. 
PoMUH, an apple. The primary sense is to neell or dilate. 

Pome, /K>maciou8» |>Qf»ice. 
Radix, (radicis,) a root The primary sense is a shool, rod or stem. 

Radix, race, raze, era<2icate, ra<ftcaL 
Se'icen, (sem'inis,) a seed. The primary sense is that which is scattered or 
sown. 

Seminti}, seminarj, dis«67ntnate. 
Um'bra, a shade. The primary sense is to shade or eitt offhj intercepting. 

Umbra, umbrageous, um&rage, umbrella, penum&ra. 
Fru'or, to enjoy. The primary sense is to use or enjoy. 

Fruit, /fuition, fructiij. 
Ardor, a tree. 

Arbor, arhon&^y, ardoret 

QBIEBB^ , 

f^ALON, (yCet'aXov,) a leaf. The primary sense is to open or expand. 
Petal, petaloMR, monope^a/ous, polyjMfo/ous. 
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Bm^AMM, { fi o t m % ) m pl—l Tbe prioMij teoM is that whieh /#Mb or nour* 
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THIBTY- NINTH STtJDT, 

The word, mineral, comes firom the Latin .through the 
French, and means mine, or vein. 

LATIX. 

Cau, (eal'eu^) dudk. The prinuurj sense is a kturd fiMWt or lump. 

Ghslk, ealtiae, eo/euioos. 
CAt'cuLin^ A little pebUe^ The primftrj sense is the same M ealz, fVom 
which it comes. 

Caleuliu^ eaieiiUite, caiaUouB, 
Plumbum, lead. The primary sense is a iiMip— *what is heaTj. 

Plumb, plvmhtT^ pltanbago. 
Fbkrum, iron. 

Airier, farrietj, /erruginoi]% /nmle. 



CHau'8oe» Ctpvffo;,) gold. The primary sense is yelhvo, from its color. 

CTtrytolitef cAryralis. 
LiTHOS) (x&do$,) a stone. 

Chry8o/t/«, Zincography. 
Pe'tra, {ttiffo,) a rock. The primary sense is iet» or firm. 

Peter, petrify, petron. 

POBTIBH STUDY. 

Itas word, earffi, is from the Saxon card, and means . 
crushed or broken, as dust* 
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LAXDf. 

Tek'ka, the emrth. The primary miim is that which is gnawed — ^fine dust* 
Terraet, Umnt, torrestrial» eSnnli^ inier, disiniifr, tabfoiTanean, medi- 
terranean, terrieT. 
Aqua, water. The primary sense is to ooae or drip. 

AquaiXo, aqueouBt terraqueous. 
Flu'o, to flow. The primary sense is to flow or wash. 

JP'lventf flnxy^uctnate, af^vence, eircnm^uent, con^wence, in^Mence, in- 
te^nent, melli^iient, re^tient, super^uence, semi^tdd, ^uid, e^tma, in/fv- 
ential, sape^vons^ soper^uity^ 
Fus'no^ to pour 'out The primary sense is to pour out, as water. 

. Fuse, /laion, ftuihle, eon/oundf con/iMion, e(/W<ion, ia/ute, pro/iMion, 
refund, Buffuse, trans/iise. 
hn^LA, an island. The primary sense is in toater. 

Isle, tstod, nuuUU, ituular, ^peninsula, 
Ma'u^ the sea. The primary sense is flows or yields. 

Jfartne, maritime^ oormorant, mermaid, submarine^ transmarine^ ultramen 
fine, mariner. 
MoNB, (mon'tis,) a mountain. The primary sense is a heap or eleyation. 

Mounts mmmtain, amowU, dismouiU, surmoimtable, paramotmt, promon^ 
ory, surmoim^ tantamount 
MmfDus, the world. 

JtfuiMbne, antemuiMhne, supramufwhne. 
Huio^ to ehange. The primary sense is to close up or press. 

Jftttoble, commute^ immutable, transmufoble, permutation, transmute, 
Pait'do, to lay open. The primary sense is to spread or stretch. 

"Expand, ex/mansion, expanse, expandve, pace, pass, compaei; eneom|MW% 
impoMable, surpass^ trespaee. 
Bi'yto, a stream. The primaiy sense is to flow through. 
River, rividet^ rival, derive, outrivalled, unrivalled. 
UvDA, a ware. The primary sense is to swell up. 

l/fiiolate, undulating, abound; abundance, inuniiste, reduMfant 



Hu'noB, (^op,) water. The primary sense is to be wet 

ffydn, Ayirant, A^raulies, Ajwlrogen, Ayrfrophobia, Ayrfrostaties, droyaj. 
Gi, (yi7i) the earth. The primary sense is that which 6rtn^« forth, as a 
mother. 

G^eography, jpeometry, jPtfology, apo^e^ perigee. 
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HTsMMk (f^aof,) an island. 

Foljneria, PeloponnecKa, 

FORTY-FIBST STUDY. 

TnS HXAYBir& 

The word, heaven^ is from the Saxon heofen^ and means 
to be hig\ or arched. 

LATDT. 

Soi^ (flo'lisy) the bud. 

8oUt, in«o/ate» para«o/^ MJbtiee. 
liU'NA, the moon. 

Lunar, Bub/tffiarj, lunaej, lunaMe. 
Flo^ (fla'tom,) to blow. The primary sense *is to drive, or thmst 

Inflate, BfJlaiu$,JlaiuUnce, flute. 
Hxa'oio, (mix'tnm,) to mingle. The primary sense is to stir or flow together, 
as in twilight 

Mix, mixtwre, intermtx^ admtjdure, oommix^ uDmM9ed, promMonoii% 
iitMeellanj. 
O'biob^ to rise. The primary sense is to rise, or spring np to yiew. 

Orient^ arierUtki, abortiye, exortire, primordial. 

QBEBK. 

Abtbon, (otfrpov,) a star. The primary sense is to twinkle. 

AetrsH, aetensk, a9tr<momy, a«/ro1ogy, AiMSter, 
Heuos, i^f^M^f) the snn. The primary sense is to be hoL 

Afthelum, 'perihelion, A«/»otrope. 
Pub, (ftvp,) fire. The primary sense is to rage or agitate. 

Pyre, empyreal, |>yroligneoa8, />yrotechnics, pyrometer. 
Ai'tber, {(USrip,) the air. The primary sense is to shine, or glow. 

Ether, etherea^L 
A^xos, (otf/ftoc) yapor. The primary sense is breath or steam. 

ul<ffio«phere, a^maxpheric 
An'smos^ (oyc/MC,) the wind. The primary sense is a moving. 

uln^mometer, anemone, 
A'jsB, (017P,) the Mr. The primary sense is lifted up^ or light, 

^tfrial, aerolite, aeronaut^ artery, air. 
KosMos, (*o<T/tof,) the world. The primary sense is order or beautify 

Cotmogony, microcoon, eoemMie, eotmopolite. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PLACE AKD TIMB. 

Place and time, through objects, give rise to many 
words. The notion of place is suggested by objects — time 
by succession. 

POBTY-SECOND STUDY. 

PLACE. 

The word, ^2ace, is &om the French, and means that 
which is laid or set. 

LAinr. 

Lo'ous^ a place. The primary Beiue is lay, or set 

Xocal, loetAitj, /oeate, dia/ocate^ collocation, al/ocation, loeomoHye. 
Oe'do, (or'diniik) order. The primary senee is row, or series. 

Order, oreKnary, ioorcKfiate, sabonHnate, extraordinary. 
Me'diub^ middle. The primary sense is to come i4f, or happen. 

Medium, mediate, imm^iaie, intermediate, meciiocrity. 
Pbo'pi; near. Prox'imua, nearest. The primary sense is to p(UB to, or to- ' 
wards. 

jProa»mate, approonmate, approach, reproacTi, unreprooeAed. 
Spatium, space. The primary sense is to open otU, or widen. 

Space, ^fKunovLB, expatiate, interspace. 
BuPEB, above or orer. 

Superior, mperlatiye, Mipcrb, insuperable, supreme, supremacy, tuper- 
ciHona, soosreign. 
Yfca, change or succession. The primary sense is to fwm, or change place. 

Ftcar, vtcjssitade, MCtf-admipal, viM-president^ vi««gereiit^ vkerof, fit- 
count 
ALLOTS, foreign ; another. The primary senee is to ekangt. 

Alien, a/tenate, o/tenation, una/tenable. 
Pos'tkeiob, following. 

Posterior, potUrltj, potUm, preposfsrom. 
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GREEK. 

ToFOS» (to9t6^) a place. The primary sense is position. 

Tbpic, topical, topography, n/ctpian. 
Tazis^ (f a£tf,) a range^ or arrangement. The primary sense is to arrange. 

Sjnttue, taeticB. 

POBTY-THIRD STUDY. 

TIME. 

The word, /im«, comes to us from the Saxon fema, and 
/ means to happen, or pass. The notion of time arises in the 
mind. 

LATIN. 

Tem'fuSi (tempo'ri%) time. The primary sense is tofaU, or rush. 

Time, tempoTBl, temporary^ contemporary, tense, ex/emporaneous^ temper, 
tempeBt, extempore, temple, temporize, temperAnoe, intemperanee, distemper, 
temperament. 
Anti'qutts, ancient The primary sense is what is before. 

Antiquary, antiqiiated, antique, ancient, antic 
Bre'yis, short The primary sense is to break. 

Brevity, breviary, abbreviate, brief, semi6reve, breve. 
Di'es, a day. The primary .sense is to shoot, as the rays of the dawn. 

l>turnal, diary, c^al, meri(2ian, meridional, tftsmaL 
iE'TUM, an age. The primary sense iBfulL 

Coeval, primeval, longevity. 
l$o'yvs, new. 

jVovel, novelist^ novelty, innovate, renovate, novice, novitiate. 
Noz, (noc'tis,) night The primary sense is to berid down, 

i^octumal, equinox, equinoctial. 
Ss'nsz, aged. The primary sense is to extend. 

^Senior, senator, sei^mor, senile, tenility. 
Ul'tivus, last The primary sense is to draw out, and be late or last 

UUim&te, idtimately, ultimatum, interior, pentdt, antepenWt. 

GREEK. 

CHRo'Noe, (;tpoyo;,) time. The primary sense is to end or complete. 
CAronicle, cAronie, cAronology, «Aronometer, sync/tronism. 
16* 
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Abchi, (opA:^.) the beginning. The primary senae is to teparate, to be first 
Anarchy, arcAongel, archeology, archetype, arcittect, arcAives, patri- 
arch^ 

Pao'TOB) (^tpofo^) the first The primary sense is before, in place or time. 
Protoco], jtroUitype, prolojxde. 



CHAPTER IX. 
FOBM AJXD QVANTITT. 

Fork and quantity are closely connected with the origin 
and growth of words — words relating to the world. 

FORTY-FOURTH STUDY. 

FOBM. 

The word, form, is from the Latin, and comes from a root 
meaning to set, or bind. 

LATnr. 
FoBMA, form. 

Form, de/onn, conform, inform, miBform, mviltiform, -perform, reform^ 
trtMBform, triform, umform, vaaeformed, conformity, noncoo/ormity. 
Cmcus, a circle. The primary sense is to sweep round, or turn about 

rCirc, circle, encircle, circlet circuit circus, semicircle, circulate. 
Ok'bxs, a circular body. The primary sense is round. 

Orb, orMt or&icular, exorbitant disor&ed. 
Mo'dus, a manner. The primary sense is measure, and then form. 

Mode, moderate, modest, modish, mood, moefulate, accomfitocbte, eom- 
moctious, immoderate, immodest f^odify, remodel, model, modicum, moder- 
ator. 

GREEK. 

Kuk'los, (xvx9u>r,) a circle. The primary sense is to move round. 

Cycle, enc^/ioal, f^eyele, cj^/opiedia, encyc/opeedia. 
Go'nia, (yovia,) an angle. 

Diagonal, hexagon, heptagon, polygon, tri^on, trigonometry. 

Tu'pos, (tvfioiy) a shape or mould. The primary sense is stroke, or mark 
made by a blow. 
Type, tj^ica], typography, antitype, nreheiype, stereo/ypt. 
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Ei'DCfl, (c28o<,) inuige mr appearanM. Tha primaty Moae of the root is to 
stretch — to see. 

Idol, cycloid^ spheroidL 
Kxn'tron, (xtptftw,) a central point The primary sanae of the root it to 
ttinff or prick — whence point 
Centre, con«0iarate» eeeeiUfiCj cmlnfaga], ««ii^petal 
Mob'fh^ (j*o^4f) a form. 

AmorpkovBt metainof}>Aoii% anthromof7>Aite. 

FORTY-FIFTH STUDY. 

The word, quayitiiy^ comes from the Latin through the 
French, and means how much, 

LATIN. 

QuANTua, how greats or as much. 

Quan/ity. 
Kn'MERUS, number. The primary sense is to name or tell. 

Number, nwnerons^ enumtfrate, i^Km^ration ' numerioa], innwntfrable, un- 
numhero^ 
MiNOB, less. The primary sense is to divide or lessen. 

Minor, minority, mm'ute, mmiite, minion, m«nuS) dimmution, diminish. 
Magnus, great. The primary sense is ttrength or power — to stretch. 

Jlfo^nitude, magnify^ magnanimous, ma^ificence, main, major, mayor, 
majority f majesty^ majettic. 
Quan'dus, large. The primary sense is to advance. 

Grand, ^ra^eur, Aggrandlzef grander^ ^anJiloquence. 
Bis, twice. 

^iped, 6inaiy, bisect, com6in«, balance, diennial. 
Tbm, (tria,) three. 

TWad, treble, triangle, ^rine, trio, ^r«foi], trident, Mnity, triple, ^pod, 
triuue, ^umyir, ^vial, trisyllable. 
Qdatuor, four. Quadrat, a square body. 

Quadrant, quart, yiMK^rangle, ^tMubniped, 6^iMir<^ ^tforantine, ^tkiWer, 
B^^tMKfron. 
Centum, a hundred. 

Cent, eetUvry, ceniUTion, cerUipede, 
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Iktsgki, whole, entire. The primary Bense is tmiauehetL 

Integn^^ entire, integer, ifUegtity, 
*hkTV% broad. The primary sense is to esftend or widen. 

JxUenl, loHtade, eoUatenl, dilate. 
LoNQTO, long. The primary sense is to draw out 

Long, (oH^'tude, Jon^yity, proloii^, obfon^, e/on^rate. 
MuLTOS, many,^ach« The primary sense is a heap or nias& 

Multiiade, mn/Zifarioas^ multiply, mW^tpUcation, mW^pliedL 
OiGiiB» aU. 

Omnipotent^ omnipresent, omniscient 
Pabs^ (par'tis,) a part The primary sense of the root is to break, 

Fartf paree\ parser partitA, particle, partiHon, depart, imparl parOti- 
pate, imparHal. 
Plvb, (pla'ris,) more. 

Plns» />/tira], oyerplva, snrpZiM^ |>/«rality. 
Pbimus, first 

Prime, prtmer, primeYiA, j»rtmrose, jn^mate, |»rinciple^ jvrincipal, prior, 
priority. 
ToTDS) whole, aU. 

Tbtol, ^otelly, ^otolity. 
Unus^ one. 

ZTnity, «mion, unite, dlswnite^ reunite, unit^ unison, unique, universe, 

trinity. 



AaiTHifos, (ap(^/iOC,) nnmbeir. 

^ri^Am^tic, ari^Ametician, logan^Am. 

Dkka, (dcxGs) ten. 

Decalogue, decagon, 

Hefta, (^rtfo,) seyen. 
ffeptarchj, heptagon. 

MoNos, (ftovof,) sole, only. 

JIfonad, monk, monastery, monarch, monotony, monopolice, monosyllahle. 

Pa», {tiav, *toi»*of,) all, eyery. 

Pantheist, pantheon, panoply, panegyric, panorama, pamtenaiM. 

PoLUB) (fCoXvf,) much or many. 

Pof^nthns, polypus, polytheism, polygon, polysyllable. 
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FORTY-SIXTH STUDY. 

WEIGHTS AND MEABUBBS. 

Weights and measures arose from the action of bodily 
organs or things in the world. 

uaa. 

GRA'yi8» heayj. The primarj seiue is preuing^ or weighing down. 

Grave, ffravity, gravitaiioB, ngffrttvate, grief, grieve. 
Ls'viB, light. The primarj sense of the root is to U/l up, or raise high. 

Levity, al/mate, ^er, levy, relieve, leaven. 
Metkoi^ (mensus,) to measure. The primary sense is to lay, or extend. 

Mete, meamxrey dim^iMion, iram^fue, comm«n<nrate, immennty. 
PoNDUs^ (ponderis^) a weight. The primary sense of the root is to tmgh or 
balance. 

Pound, ponderous, ponder, prepoiut^rate, imponderable. 

GKEKK. 

Babos, (/3apo$,) weight The primary sense is pretsinff. 

Barometer, barytone. 
Mkt'bon, (jUtfov,) a measure. The primary sense is to extend, or limit 

Meter, m^^rical, diaTn^^^r, symm^^ry, thermom^tfr. 

CHAPTER X 
GOD. 

After God was known by man, the bodily organs, na- 
ture and the soul, united to form words to express His nature. 

FORTY-SEVENTH STUDY. 

GOD. 

De'us^ God. JDi'vun, a god. The primary sense is to place, or open as the 
dawn. 
Deity, deUt, <li«ine^ c^urinity. 
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Oei'o, (erea'tam,) to create. The primarj 9eiue is to driye oai^ or biiog 
forth. 

Create, creation, creature, creator, procreation, recreation. 

OBXEK. 

1^'oe, (Bfi<;) Ood. The primary sense is to move, or place, or open as 
the dawn. 

ThoBt, a^Aeist, thatm, aMeism, monoMeism, polyfAeism, Meology, theo- 
craey. 

FOBTY-BIGHTH STUDY. 

LAST THINGS. 

Last things are suggested by first things — ^the end waits 
upon the beginning: 

LATIN. 

V 

Fi'nis, an end or limit. The primary sense is a limit, or bounds. 

FiniSi ^tte, in^ntte, in^nttude, de^ne, de/Sntte, ^nal, definition, Qonfine, 
hffinity, indefinite, fine. 
Tkr'minus, a bound or limit The primary sense is to turn, as at a limit 
Term, ^enmaate, determine, determinate, exterminate, indetermtnate, 
iniermtnable, foredetormtne^ predetemitae. 
Mobs, (mor'tis,) death. The primary sense is to foul or falL 
jtfbrtel, morfality, immortal, mortify, immortalize. 

Taphos, (ro^oc,) a tomb. The primary sense is otoe or amazement 
£pitoj»A, eenotajvA. 

porty-kinth study. 

THS SXn> OF THE THIBD PART. 

The Third Part of the Hand-Book of English Ortho- 
graphy has fiimished us with an agreeable view of words-^ 
their philosophic etymology. It has led us up to the native 
sources of words in the actions of the bodily or^i^ 
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A few of the results may be lecalled,' and placed again 
before the mind. 

1. The organ of speech is the direct and visible source of 
language. Spoken words are its products. 

2. This organ is acted upon by all the other bodily organs 
and the world. They aid it in the formation of words. 

3. The several organs of the body, especially the aensesj 
hands, feet and the organ of respiration, aid the organ of 
speech so much as to become sources of large groups of 
words. 

4. The bodily organs are all modified by the world, which 
becomes in turn the source of many words. This is espe- 
cially true of groves, waier and the heavens : plants and ani- 
mals are fruitful in aiding human speech. 

5. Muscular action is the source of nearly all words that 
denote action. It gives rise to the word3 that express the 
actions of going, having and giving ; and to these, nearly all 
tbe others may be referred. 

6. The soul is the true source of words, and through mus- 
cular action, as it appears in the various bodily organs, 
makes itself known. In doing so, it acts upon the whole 
body as its instrument. It speaks in every organ. 

7. Words, as thus viewed, have their origin in the bodily 
organs as acted upon by the world and used by the soul. 
Their study becomes simple and interesting. 

8. The etymology of words, as thus presented, loses all 
mystery. It becomes a part of our nature. The pupil is 
conducted to the various issues of words in bis language, as 
they had their birth in the bodily organs of those who first 
used them, and in the action and bepose of his own bodily 
OBGAKS, feels and knows their primary meanings. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE BETROSPECT. 

A RETROSPSCT is always usei^. It connects tlie present 
and . past, and assists us to carry our experience into the 
future. Betrospect makes knowledge portable. 

FIFTIETH STUDY. 

* 

A RETROSPECT OF THE THIRD HAND-BOOK. 

The end of the Hand-Book of English Orthography is 
reached, and may now, by a simple retrospect, be connected 
with the beginning. 

The Hand-Book of English. Orthography proposed, at the 
outset, to make us acquainted with the engrafted words of 
our language — words of OothiCj Celtic, French, Latin and 
Oreek origin. In doing this, it regarded the two Hand- 
Books on the Anglo-Saxon part of our language as the 
basis and the Anglo-Saxon element as the stock on which 
the other elements have been engrafted. 

The FiEST Part of the Hand-Book furnished a historic 
view of all these elements, and laid open the composite char- 
acter of the English language. It also supplied the termina- 
tions, suffixes and prefixes of like origin — ^the materials by 
wliich ^e growth "f words is carried on to meet the wante 
of the mind. 

The Second Part made us acquainted with these words 
in their historic etymology. It traced derivative words 
to their roots, and these roots to the languages from which 
we have directly received them. It led us to form words 
for ourselves by building on suffixes and prefixes to the 
root- word, and in this way repeat the steps by which the 
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Goths, French, Latins and Greeks formed their words and 
shaped them for speech. 

The Third Part introdnces ns to these words in their 
PHILOSOPHIC ETYMOLOGY. It traced the chief words of the 
engrafted parts of oar language to the Latin and Greek, and 
taking up the Latin and Greek radical words that have 
found their way into the English language, ^referred them 
to their natural origin in the organs of the body, as acted 
upon by the world, and called into action or repose by the 
soul. 

A simple history and philosophy runs through the whole, 
and opens up to us in successive views, some seven THbu- 
SANB choice words, which have been engrafted upon the 
Anglo-Saxon stock. An %asy and progressive analysis and 
synthesis lead us to their national origin, and thence to their 
native sources in nature. Arrived at their natural origin, 
we have, within the compass of our own bodies^ the means of 
feeling and knowing their primary meanings. We are dose 
by the fountain-heads of human speech. 

PIFTY-riRST STUDY. 
A BKtROSPBCr OF THE THRllE HAND-BOOKS. 

The three Hand-Books of English Orthography have 
conducted us over a wide and rich field. Before we dismiss 
them, it is desirable to cast a look across it and mark its 
outlines. 

The Hand-Books have made us acquainted with English 
orthography in all that pertains to the English word — its 
structure, meaning and use. 

In doing this, the Hand-Booes give a historic view of the 
language. It is analyzed and resolved into its elements* 
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The Anglo-Saxon is the stock, and the Qoihic^ Celtic^ French^ 
Latin and Oreek elements, engraftwrea upon it, partaking of 
its form and vitality. The English language, like our own 
nation, is mixed. It is a ccmqposite language. 

The First HAND-BooK^fumishes the Anglo-Saxon root- 
words. These axe the words of the childhood of the Saxou 
race, and well become our childhood. These words are 
grouped under the things which they repres^it in speech, 
defined and tised in imitatiye questions. In their study, the 
mind makes its first excursions over the objects lying be- 
tween home and heaven. 

The Second Hand-Book gives us the Anglo-Saxon de- 
rivatives. The radical words change their form and mean- 
ing to meet the wants of the mind.* In studying these words, 
the child is first introduced by history to the Anglo-Saxon 
part of our language. Analysis makes him acquainted with 
the materials of the growth of words. The application of 
these materials puts him in possession of some four thoit- 
SAND derivative words. In this way, he builds up words for 
himself, and repeats the steps of our Saxon fore&thers. He 
makes his second excursion over the objects that lie between 
home and heaven. 

The Third Hand-Book makes us acquainted with the 
engrafted elements of the English language — the words of 
Gothic^ OeUic, French^ LaJdn and Oreek origin. To these 
words, history gives him a full introduction. Analysis lays 
bare their structure. Synthesis builds them up again. His- 
tmc etymology traces them to the nations fix>m which we 
have directly received them. Philosophic etymology follows 
thiem up to their natural origin in the bodily organs. In 
studying them, he follows the ftdl growth of the English 
mind, and as he makes his third excursion over the objects 
lying between home and heaven, feels the poverty of the 
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Anglo-Saxon element, and borrows 'from all quarters to en- 
rich it. 

Such is the coarse of studies laid down in the Thbek 
Hand-Booes. It is the hisloric growth of our language, 
repeated in the growth of each mind. The words of the 
English language are presented in families^ grouped under 
the things which they represent, ranged under their national 
standards and traced' \x> their native sources as they arose 
out of the action and repose of the hodUy organs^ the world 
and the soul. 
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